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EDITORIAL 


Chemical Manufacturers & Gas-Residuals Powers. 


Tue Alkali Manufacturers’ Association have commenced 
their campaign in Parliament against gas undertakings, with 
the view of limiting their freedom in dealing in residual 
products, and in working this department of their operations 
to the best economy, and therefore advantage. It isacam- 
paign against free trade in certain commodities that gas 
undertakings can produce ; and this is against the interests 
of both the general public and the consumers of gas. The 
attack covers a large field—several Bills being involved in 
the present session of Parliament; and it has been opened 
on the South Suburban and Annfield Plain Gas Companies’ 
Bills. It is not merely directed to restraining powers within 
the limits of those already granted by Parliament, and for 
which there is much precedent, but it is also being carried 
to the length of asking Parliament to say whether or not 
the existing powers are proper ones for gas undertakings to 
possess. If a pronouncement could be obtained from Parlia- 
ment that Parliament has hitherto made a mistake, there is 
no question that this opulent combine of chemical manufac- 
turers would go farther still in the cause of the promotion of 
their own private interests, as against the interests of the 
public and gas consumers, by making use of the pronounce- 
ment in an attempt to narrow-down to the lowest possible 
point the residuals operations of gas undertakings, and possibly 
compel a much larger amount of the business of the latter to 
pass through the hands of the firms representing the Asso- 
ciation at less remunerative values than would be possible 
under the conditions of liberty now possessed. This isa fair 
deduction from the statement of Mr. Fitzgerald, K.C., who 
appeared for this wealthy organization (representing most of 
the large chemical manufacturers, with an aggregate capital 
of about £20,000,000). During the proceedings on the South 
Suburban Bill, he stated, in effect, that not only were they 
opposed to any extension of powers, but an Amalgamation 
Bill gave him the right to raise the question as to whether 
the existing powers were proper ones. Mr. Honoratus 
Lloyd, in the Annfield Plain proceedings, dubbed the Asso- 
ciation as a “ring;” and Sir Harry Samuel, the Chairman 
of the Commons Committee who were considering the pro- 
posals of the Bill, expressed the opinion that the Associa- 
tion was a species of Trade Protection Society. The new 
tactics of the Association suggests that both learned Counsel 
and Sir Harry were not far wrong. 

There is a point that on neither Bill appears to have been 
raised; and it is one that should make Gas Companies stiffen 
their backs against any limitation of their residuals manu- 
facturing and dealing powers. The Alkali Manufacturers’ 
Association are attacking gas undertakings because they are 
concerns under statutory regulation; but gas undertakings 
have not only to meet the competition of the chemical manu- 
facturers composing the Association, but other free traders in 
the open market—owners of coke-oven plants, gas-producer 
plants, shale-oil works, and so forth. Coke-ovens and gas- 
producer plants alone now produce only 40,000 tons less sul- 
phate of ammoniaa year than the whole of the gas undertak- 
ings of the United Kingdom; and thatis an index to their posi- 
tion as untrammelled competitors. The operations of these 
producers, however, not being subject to legislative control, 
the Association cannot attack them, save through the open 
market. But the very existence of this dual competition as 
against gas undertakings ought to make Parliament hesitate, 
and think seriously, before putting any limitation upon gas 
undertakings that would place them in a worse position than 
obtains now in the matter of developing their residuals trade, 
and do an injury to the carrying out of their statutory obli- 
ations in respect of the supply of gas, in order to give 
traders not subject to statutory control a superior ruling 
Position in the open markets. Freedom to gas undertakings 
means equality with not cnly the chemical manufacturers 
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but with others. We are glad to see that Mr. Charles 
Hunt, the Chairman of the South Suburban Gas Company, 
Mr. H. E. Jones, Mr. E. H. Stevenson, and Mr. S. Y. Shou- 
bridge, showed a very stiff front to this unjustifiable raid by 
the chemical manufacturers on the rights of gas undertak- 
ings to conduct their business in the manner that is consi- 
dered best to serve the interests of these undertakings and 
through them of the public. As Sir Harry Samuel said, it 
would be curious indeed if gas companies desired to trade 
in residuals if it was not in their interests to do so. 

Evidence was given, in this connection, by Mr. W. R. 
Herring for the chemical manufacturers; and we cannot 
congratulate him upon the position he took up, which was 
against the liberties of the gas industry, for which liberties 
there has been such strenuous fighting of late years. As we 
understand him, Mr. Herring would have gas undertakings 
limited to dealing in their own residuals produce, and not be 
allowed to go outside, even though (we surmise from his 
argument), in the circumstances of a considerable undertak- 
ing and surrounding small ones, there was in the larger free- 
dom economy not only for the gas undertaking working up 
residuals, but for its neighbours in selling at a better price 
to it than could be obtained by disposing of, and conveying, 
their residuals to chemical manufacturers a distance away. 
Mr. Herring spoke of specuiation, and of this trading being 
a form of gamble for gas undertakings. . One might almost 
imagine from this that the action of the Alkali Manufac- 
turers’ Association was considered to be as much in the 
interests of the gas undertakings as in their own. But Mr. 
Herring admitted that in good times the gas consumers 
benefited ; in bad times, he added, they did not. He is not 
logical in this matter. To us it is quite conceivable that in 
bad times the restriction of dealing that the chemical manu- 
facturers desire to impose might make it worse for gas con- 
sumers; and would he deprive them of the advantages 
that could be obtained in good times by the utmost freedom 
in trading being the right of all gas undertakings, because 
bad times were among the possibilities? In gas supply—in 
all businesses—there are good and bad times; but in con- 
nection with judiciously conducted businesses, because this 
is so, we do not talk of speculation and gambling. The pre- 
sent position and the outlook are generous for gas under- 
takings in the matter of residuals; and the chemical manu- 
facturers know it. Hence the desire to restrict competition 
to their own advantage. When a gas engineer speaks of 
speculation and gambling in such a connection as this, and 
so implies the propriety of the restriction of opportunities, he 
indirectly casts doubt upon the business ability and acumen 
of gas-works administrators to steer clear of speculation and 
gambling. The chemical manufacturers do not fear the 
species of “speculation” and “gambling” involved in this 
business. Their appearance in Parliament proves that they 
rather like it, as also do their briefing of Counsel and the 
retaining of Mr. Herring as their witness. 

Let us suppose a large gas undertaking, with a plant for 
dealing with its own residuals ; the plant being equal to the 
maximum requirements of the undertaking during winter, 
but much in excess of the requirements for the summer out- 

. put. If there is profit and economy for the undertaking in 
purchasing from smaller neighbouring undertakings their 
residuals to. work up when the plant would not be other- 
wise fully occupied, why should this be denied them? If 
there is profit and economy to small undertakings in dis- 
posing of their liquid products to a large neighbouring gas 
undertaking by saving carriage, why should this be denied 
them? If chemical manufacturers can afford to provide 
storage for quantitatively inconstant deliveries of liquid 
products, so can large gas undartakings. It is entirely 
an economic question for the gas industry. The object of 
the Alkali Manufacturers’ Association is to put a statutory 
disadvantage upon the gas industry; and against this the 
industry must set its face. A decision has not yet been 
given (it may be pronounced to-day) on the two Bills now in 
question. If it is against those who have had to meet this 
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first attack by the chemical manufacturers, then there must 
be further stout resistance on the part of the industry until 
Parliament (if unfortunately Parliament is now against the 
industry in these instances, which we can hardly think) is 
brought to see the justice of this fight for the retention of 
the liberties of gas undertakings as against their unfettered 
opponents. Meanwhile, it is singular that, if the Alkali 
Manufacturers’ Association are persuaded that gas under- 
takings are improperly interpreting their powers under the 
clauses in their Acts, they have not brought a test case in 
the Law Courts, instead of taking the less (to themselves) 
dangerous course of trying to gain sympathy in the Com- 
mittee Rooms at Westminster for their amiable desire to 
put chains about a section of their competitors. We hope 
Parliament will not be a party to this. 


A Grim Position. 


THE position in connection with the coal strike is graver 
than ever. Day by day has gone by, conference has suc- 
ceeded conference between the Prime Minister and other 
members of the Government on the one side and the coal 
owners and miners on the other, and the result is a perfect 
blank. We can pass over the abortive work of the week, 
and the record of alternating hope and despondency, until 
we come to the intelligence published on Friday night and 
Saturday morning, which told the country that mutual agree- 
ment was impossible between the Owners and the men’s 
leaders ; and all that the Government could do now was to 
apply to coal-mining new wage principles by legislation, 
and do this at once. The legislative lines proposed are a 
minimum wage with safeguards for the employer; and the 
minimum for each district to be fixed by a Joint Board, 
with a neutral Chairman. The measure, it is also suggested, 
should guarantee fidelity to future agreements, which is a 
necessary stipulation in view of past events. This is not, 
however, the drastic legislation that the national position 
really warrants, and which position is becoming worse daily. 
Large areas of industry are inanimate through the strike, 
thousands upon thousands more workers have gone to swell 
the huge medley of unemployed, railway traffic has been 
further curtailed, misery abounds. A conspiracy affecting 
the whole of the national interests is abroad. This is not the 
time to let political motives stand in the way of strong 
action on the part of the Government. There will be nothing 
about the measure they are to introduce that can compel 
masters to open the mines, nor, if opened, that can compel 
the men to return to work, if they are minded to support 
their leaders. Want only, when Union funds are exhausted, 
would, under such circumstances, be the only incentive. 
That the proposals will not be agreeable to the Miners’ 
Federation is clear from the fact that the legislative scheme 
involves the compulsory acceptance of two of the condi- 
tions—elementary and just accompaniments of a minimum 
wage—that have been resolutely opposed during the con- 
ferences. These are safeguards for the owners, and com- 
pulsory arbitration in the matter of the minimum district 
rate of wage. Thus there is good ground for believing that 
the present leaders of the men will, for the sake of consis- 
tency, resist these conditions to the bitter end. 

The proposal of our Government stands in marked con- 
trast to what was done by the New South Wales Govern- 
ment at the time of the coal strike in Australia in 1909. 
hey passed in a single day a measure making it a criminal 
offence to instigate, or to aid in, a lock-out or strike where 
a necessary commodity is in question—* necessary com- 
““ modity ” including coal, gas for lighting, cooking, or indus- 
trial purposes, water for domestic purposes, and any article 
of food the deprivation of which might tend to endanger 
human life or cause serious bodily injury. The leaders 
of the men refused to obey the new law. They were 
arrested and sent for trial, the trade union funds were con- 
fiscated, the offices were closed. The miners soon agreed 
to return to work, and submit their claims to an Arbitration 
Court. Our Government are not contemplating the effec- 
tive measures applied in Australia; but the mild process 
that they are proposing may take some time in restoring 
normal conditions, unless the miners themselves show their 
good sense by rebelling in sufficient numbers against their 
leaders, and returning to work on the Government con- 
ditions. There are a few hopeful indications. In places 
the men are not in complete sympathy with the obduracy 
of their present extremist leaders; dissension is here and 





there showing its head; and in some districts the men are } 





hankering after their old and less militant leaders. They 
have not been guilty of the outrage and violence that have 
marked previous strikes, being generally peacefully inclined. 
They are aware, too, that, through the coal strike, Trade 
Unionism is receiving the greatest crippling blow that it has 
had for many a long day. Every day sees the funds of the 
various Unions being cut into deeper and deeper, owing 
to the swelling of the already vast army of the work- 
less. There are bad times immediately ahead; and Trade 
Unionism will have something to do—and unquestionably 
better will it be for the peace of the country—to recuperate 
itself after the present blow, inflicted from within. It has to 
be remembered, too, that, when the vote of the miners was 
taken, there was a goodly proportion—though a minority— 
who were against striking ; and therefore it may be reason- 
ably supposed that, in view of the action of the Government, 
if the Government afforded sufficient protection, a consider- 
able body of men, more especially in view of the disaffection, 
would soon go back to work, and the strike would gradually 
die from the declining support of the rank-and-file. There- 
fore, while the position is a grim one, there are rays of light 
piercing the gloom, though, under the best circumstances, 
it would take time for the restoration of the normal supply 
of coal throughout the country. 

As to the position so far as the gas industry is concerned, 
the majority of undertakings, while anxious as to the future, 
have not yet seen reason to reduce the supply of gas. Week 
by week, however, finds the gaps in the coal stocks growing 
uglier and uglier; and it must be that many concerns will, 
with already nearly three weeks without delivery, have to 
begin to consider their line of policy should, unfortunately, 
it be necessary to prolong supply by curtailing use. Ina 
few places, and only a few, diminished street lighting and 
lower day pressures have already been resorted to. 5o far 
as intelligence goes, only one village gas-works has given in 
through the exhaustion of coal stock. But there must be 
some gas undertakings, the managements of which did not 
fully comprehend the gravity of the situation, that are ap- 
proaching a critical period. For them we hope for the best. 
The information as to the position of electricity under- 
takings is much in accord with that respecting gas supply. 
The Directors of the Electricity Companies in the Metro- 
polis appear to be a little solicitous as to the future. A 
deputation from them was at the Board of Trade on Monday 
last week, inquiring whether, if the strike was prolonged, 
the Government would give protection to the Companies in 
obtaining supplies of coal from abroad. What answer was 
given has not been made public. The Metropolitan Gas 
Companies are in so strong a position that they are making 
use of the opportunity for actively seeking new custom. 


Novelty at a Berlin Exhibition. 


Nove schemes in connection with gas exhibitions at home 
have not been so extensive or so brilliantly striking that 
their merits could be suggested as an example worthy of 
imitation ; but, at the same time, recognizing its own poverty 
in inventiveness in this line, the British gas industry will 
always be very grateful for ideas that have been material- 
ized, and have met with success in other countries. The 
home gas industry has to day to be grateful to Mr. Edward 
Korting, the Chief Engineer of the Berlin works of the 
Imperial Continental Gas Association, for a description of 
the highly successful Women’s Exhibition which is now 
being held in that city, and will continue open till next 
Sunday, and which exhibition is very largely due to the 
co-operation between lady promoters of the welfare and 
interests of womankind in the German Empire and the 
leading gas concerns of Germany—the link that produced 
association being Herr Lempelius, the chief officer of the 
German Gas Publicity Committee. This was not a gas 
exhibition, excepting in so far as gas was here, there, and 
almost everywhere demonstrating, in attractive settings, 
how it could be applied under all the circumstances of 
daily life and commerce in which woman is associated. The 
exhibition was replete with novel object-lessons for women, 
and gas played an important and illuminating part in them. 
For the privilege of this opportunity, the gas industry of 
Germany—the Imperial Continental Gas Association and 
the German Continental Gas Company among others— 
guaranteed the sum of £8000 towards the exhibition. But 
it seems clear from what Mr. Korting says in his article 
that the expenditure will be covered, and a substantial 
profit will be made, from the sources of revenue at the 
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exhibition itself. Our German friends are to be heartily 
congratulated upon the success of their enterprise from all 
points of view. 

We reproduce some representative photographs of the 
display that was made; but they really only illustrate items 
of this extensive demonstration of woman’s art, education, 
work, and fashion, in all branches of which gas is chiefly 
installed as the illuminating agent, and, wherever possible, 
takes a part in lightening and facilitating the labour and work 
of woman. When one comes to think over the matter, the 
co-operation of ladies in organizing, planning, and making 
the general arrangements for an exhibition in which gas 
applications are to take prominence is very natural, as the 
gentler sex holds absolute dominion over those house- 
hold operations in which gas is used for cooking and heating 
in various ways. As a matter of fact, in this attractive 
exhibition in Berlin, the fertile brain and the deft hand of 
woman have brought their influence upon every part, and 
to this is largely due the artistic attractiveness and novelty 
of the display. We undertake to say that had men alone 
had the ordering of this exhibition, it would have been in 
comparison very sombre and very unattractive. As it is, 
the contrary is the case; there is novelty in it; its mission 
has been performed ina manner that surpasses the most 
sanguine expectations. The messages that it has already 
conveyed, and is still conveying, through the thousands 
upon thousands of the rulers of German households, have 
brought, and will continue to bring, a considerable exten- 
sion of business to the whole of the German gas industry. 
It is giving there a large impetus to gas cooking and heat- 
ing. As to heating, an incidental remark of Mr. Korting 
is of peculiar interest ; and it is that, in the Berlin district 
of the Imperial Continental Gas Association, from 30,000 to 
40,000 gas-irons have been sold in a period of only twelve 
months. This is good development inthisline. Hisarticle, 
too, as well as the illustrations, conveys information as to 
the development of reflected and concealed incandescent gas 
lighting in Germany, which is a mode of lighting much 
favoured by our electrical friends, but is too expensive with 
electricity for general adoption. 

However, Mr. Korting tells so clearly and concisely his 
tale as to the organization and the main features of the 
exhibition, the publicity and educational campaign conducted 
in connection therewith, and the success that has crowned 
it all, that his British colleagues will turn to the article to 
ascertain for themselves the freshness that it presents in 
exhibition effort. Our esteemed contributor is right in 
thinking that this account of the display, which enlarges 
one’s field of view in the matter of public demonstration, 
will be of interest to his fellow-workers in the British gas 
industry ; and in conjunction with it they will highly appre- 
ciate his sympathy with them in the anxiety occasioned by 
the complete cessation of coal supplies. 


Modern Administrative Policy. 


In political, social, and economic movements of the times, 
we see an absolutely revolutionary condition of affairs around 
us, which supplies, though in colossal form, a simile to the 
changed state of affairs in the gas industry, with which 
changed state its internal polity is keeping good pace. It 
would be a serious condemnation of capacity if it were not 
So; and it would show that the industry’s existing régime re- 
quired to undergo the process of dissolution, and a new form 
of government be set up in its place. The contrary, fortu- 
nately for our stability, is the truth; policy having advanced 
part passu with change. Nevertheless, the advance in policy 
must still keep abreast of superseding conditions that affect 
the gas industry from any quarter whatsoever. There must 
be no standing still; for we have to recognize that what was 
perhaps—we cannot say all of it was—good policy in the 
past is bad policy to-day, and what is good policy to-day 
may be bad policy in the future. We have, however, for 
the time being to deal with circumstances as they are; and 
in taking the subject of administrative policy in relation to 
the consumer—who is the foremost “ reason” for the exist- 
ence of the industry—as the subject of his Presidential 
Address to the Southern District Gas Association on Thurs- 
day last, Mr. B. W. Green, the Engineer and Manager of the 
Mitcham and Wimbledon Gas Company, finds that current 
Policy is equal to requirement—provided it is acted up to 
wisely and judiciously. 

"he administrative policy of the day is founded upon a 
revised set of elementary rules, which includes a low price 





for gas, but a low price considered in relation to the avail- 
ability of funds to promote and render efficient service, 
supervision over consumers’ needs, and the holding of the 
balance fairly between all the parties interested in a business 
run on the principle of the lower the price to the buyer the 
larger the profit allowed to the seller. Mr. Green is one of 
those who believes in a low price for gas; but he does not 
believe in taking off the last possible penny, and so de- 
pleting the revenue to an extent that there is nothing to 
spend on that highly placed essertial in modern gas policy, 
efficient service on the consumer’s own premises—not merely 
up to the point of delivery, but right on to the very place of 
use. In some districts where the price of gas is anything 
but high, the benefit of cheap supply is largely ruined by 
the ignorance of consumers as to how to properly use it, 
and by inattention to the maintenance of their own fittings ; 
while a penny difference in the charge would supply all the 
funds needful for the supply concerns doing useful work in 
altering this condition of affairs. Low price, with discrimi- 
nation in preserving the last penny for this purpose, is a very 
good line in managerial policy, But there are still those of 
a past day who shrink from rendering aid to the consumer 
on account of that bogey of responsibility that used to hold 
back our administrative forefathers in the industry from 
trespassing beyond the meter. Experiences with prepay- 
ment supply—supply under the worst possible conditions for 
gas in relation to the question of danger—ought to satisfy 
those adherents to an effete tradition that the responsibility 
is of a more genial nature than the distortion pictured in 
their imaginations. Depreciation of business will. be the 
best cure for these hangers-on to antique considerations ; 
and they will find that loss of business, through their own 
inertia, is an easier process than recovery. 

The President does not follow slavishly all the lines of 
modern policy. He takes exception to some of them. With 
regard to cooking and heating stoves for example, he says 
that his Company have not found it necessary to supply 
these things at low and unremunerative quarterly rental. 
This raises the question of what is a “low and unremunera- 
“tive quarterly rental.” If the temptation of a low rental is 
going to produce a large day-gas consumption, it will not 
be unremunerative. The system that Mr. Green prefers is 
that of hire-purchase for ordinary consumers; and, applying 
this to new stoves, he holds that it is very popular among 
the consumers. He does not give any figures showing the 
rental business ; and if the figures that he quotes as to gas 
cookers and fires represent the total, or approximately the 
total, of stove business the past five years, there may be 
(we have not complete figures at command to judge) differ- 
ences of opinion, formed by comparison, as to the degree of 
meaning to be attached to the term “ popular.” The relative 
success of quarterly rental and hire-purchase depends much 
upon the characteristics of the population, and the choice 
of the systems upon the extent to which one or other is 
going to affect the consumption of good profit-bearing gas. 
The President likes the hire-purchase system because it 
relieves the Company of certain responsibilities, which re- 
sponsibilities they are forced to take upon themselves in the 
case of the prepayment consumers. The Company, how- 
ever, maintain the stoves on hire-purchase in an efficient 
working condition, and undertake the cleaning of them; but 
whether free, is not, we think, stated in the address. How- 
ever, hire-purchase (which, in the case of most undertakings, 
is an alternative only to rental terms for cookers and fires), 
is also applied by the Company to most gas appliances re- 
quired by consumers, and the facility is much appreciated. 
Unquestionably there is great scope for the development of 
consumption through assisted purchase of appliances—such 
as water-heaters—but in connection with gas cookers and 
fires, hiring on a rental would not in some districts stand 
being placed in a secondary position to hire-purchase. 

We rather think the President, in following the train of 
thought as to service efficiency, missed the real significance 
of the effort that is being expended with the object of rais- 
ing the capacity of gas-fitters for bringing to bear upon their 
work the increased knowledge accruing from better training. 
We have never heard it suggested that gas-fitters should 
settle installation schemes or plans; but we do submit that 
a gas-fitter should be capable of carrying out plans so as to 
give the greatest degree of efficiency and thus of satisfac- 
tion. The President advocates “ the thorough supervision 
“ by highly trained men who should be responsible for per- 
“ sonally setting out the work, and properly testing it after- 
“ wards.” The internal work on gas consumers’ premises 
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relates not merely to large installations, but to much detail 
work that must be left largely in the hands of the fitters ; for 


it would have to be a fairly opulent concern that could send | 
round a highly trained supervisor to look after, and test, 


every piece of fitting work that was undertaken. Yet a 
responsibility in the matter of success rests on the smallest 
of jobs. This, again, however is a matter of policy; and it 
does not indicate any belittlement on the part of Mr. Green 
of the training of the fitter. In fact, the highly trained 
supervisor, and the advocacy of a high level of training for 
the men in all departments the staffs of which come in con- 
tact with the consumers, are prominent features of the 
address. We get this focussed in the words: “ It is not, in 
“ my humble opinion, too much to say that schemes for the 
“ training of members of the staff in the faculty of creating 
“ business which can be retained will have an extremely 
“ important bearing on the future of the whole industry, and 
“ deserve the greatest encouragement.” 

There is so much in the address in the way of independent 
thought that invites comment; but there can only be brief 
reference to two other points. The first is on the question 
of pressure. Composition and pressure are two things that 
the President holds must be maintained at a uniform stan- 
dard. But he is not disposed to assent to high-pressure 
supply being the best mode of supplementing pressures, 
when required, in districts remote from the works. His 
opposition is on the ground of safety. He seems to think 
that the responsibility is rather a heavy one that is placed 
upon the means of transforming the pressure from the high 
to the low level. This is the point where he sees danger 
lurking. With, however, the large and long experience 
there has now been in this country, on the Continent, and 
in America, we do not recollect a case that could be pro- 
duced to give support to the President’s disagreement with 
the modern distributing engineer’s views. Good engineer- 
ing and supervision are equal to trouble such as Mr. Green 
looks upon as a possibility of the system. He holds to the 
time-honoured methods of supplementing pressures from 
the works through ordinary trunk mains of sufficient capa- 
city, using an automatic pressure-recording apparatus and 
an alarm-signalling arrangement whenever the pressure falls 
toa predetermined point. The President describes such an 
arrangement; the certificate of merit he gives it is a good 
one. But there have not been many signs of inventiveness 
in designing such automatic pressure-signalling appliances ; 
and work might be usefully directed to this by those with 
the necessary capacity. 

The point of greatest novelty in the address is a suggestion 
for the amendment of the sliding-scale, consequent upon the 
new circumstances brought about by legislation dealing with 
social problems, and by increased charges for materials and 
labour. Gas companies have to do more, and to pay more, 
in order to earn a profit. The President thinks the com- 
panies deserve more in these times than is given by the 
sliding-scale; and he suggests its amendment so that each 
penny reduction in price should empower the payment of an 
increment of dividend increasing or decreasing according to 
the decrease or increase of the amount of capital per 1000 
cubic feet. It is an ingenious proposal, but it is one of those 
suggestions that require considering in all its bearings before 
committing oneself to an absolute opinion. The greatest 
objection seen offhand is that it would be a pity, as a matter 
of policy, to complicate the now simple sliding-scale, which 
everyone can readily understand. If the sliding-scale is not 
sufficient to promote low capital expenditure, then nothing 
else will be; for the lower the capital can be reduced per 
million, the lower the capital charge, and consequently the 
lower the charge for gas and the higher the dividend. The 
sliding-scale has had too large an application for its simple 
basis to be altered, without a very substantial case for it is 
shown. Moreover, we can see local authorities hammering 
at the doors of gas companies for that guid pro quo that they 
are always anxious to secure on the slightest sign of an addi- 
tional advantage to the companies. 


Industrial Unrest : Causes and Remedies. 


Looxinc back over the proceedings of the Society of British 
Gas Industries, it is remarked that the members, in their 
corporate capacity, have considered and discussed many of 
the unending problems that touch for good or ill the security 
of our commercial prosperity. But never perhaps have they 
dealt with a subject that—as the sternest of labour upheavals 
that is at present rocking the foundations of our commerce 





is showing us—enters more largely into the very tissues of 
the stability of the whole industrial fabric than the one that 
Mr. Thomas S. Clapham, the new Chairman of the Council, 
brought before the members last Thursday. “ Industrial 
“Unrest : Causes and Remedies.” It is a big subject, con- 
sideration of which on this occasion was not only timely in 
view of the country’s whirlpool of trouble, but appropriate 
in view of the fact that the Governor of the Company that 
employs the largest army of labour in the gas industry 
(Mr. Corbet Woodall) was in the chair, as President in 
succession to Professor Arthur Smithells. Pausing, we 
may say there was general personal congratulation to the 
President that he had so far recovered from his recent indis- 
position as to be able to take the chair at this meeting ; and 
universal will be the hope that Mr. Woodall will now enjoy 
the full measure of health that is essential to the perform- 
ance of the distinguished duties that have fallen upon his 
shoulders. 

But to the subject of Mr. Clapham’s paper. We admire 
the courage of the man who essays to discourse, within the 
compass of a single paper, on such a wide topic as the causes 
and remedies of industrial unrest; and we admire the man 
still more who acknowledges, as Mr. Clapham freely did, 
that his effort had nothing of the pretence of completeness 
about it. However, it was good as an individual examina- 
tion of the question. It shows a breadth of inquiry and of 
thought that evinces a desire to get into touch with the real 
causes of our nation’s, and of other nations’, greatest of in- 
ternal disorders ; and, having found the causes, to see what 
are the remedies that can be applied. That Mr. Clapham’s 
diagnosis was perfect, each individual who heard the paper, 
each individual who reads it, will, from the points of view 
from which he himself has made observation, say deci- 
sively that it was not—so vast are the causes, so extensive 
their ramifications, that it seems well-nigh impossible for 
any one person to marshal and ticket them with anything 
like satisfactory completeness. The very first proposition 
as to cause that the author of the paper puts before us is 
almost paradoxical in the form of its statement: “Our 
‘* Society has pronounced its benediction on education in its 
“higher forms of technical and scientific subjects; but | 
“ venture to suggest that this great civilizing force in its ele- 
“ mentary stages is somewhat responsible for the unrest.” 
It seems strange to contemplate a “ civilizing” force such 
as education leading to the barbarities of modern industrial 
warfare. Yet it may within limits be true, through the 
creation of greater desires for wider opportunities and power. 
But, on the other hand, there must be some counter-advan- 
tage in this civilizing force, in that the educated mind is less 
susceptible to the sinister sophistries of the socialistic dema- 
gogues of the day than the mind that is less capable of intel- 
ligent reasoning and observation through being untutored. 
Co-partnership is a wonderful educational and civilizing force 
—a force creative of desires and moral ambitions, but not 
of unrest. 

We admit without qualification the second cause given 
by the author for unrest where wage is poor; and that is the 
increased cost of living. The same with the third cause 
named—the tremendous increase in both imperial and local 
expenditure, “ for though the latter may not appear to affect 
“the worker so much as the employer and the wealthy 
“classes, yet in many forms it finds its way back to the 
“ employee, who is affected thereby.” Another quoted 
cause is excessive competition ; and a fifth is the over-con- 
centration of people engaged in industry. In this concen- 
tration, there is the capacity for producing trouble by the 
mutual support that it gives. “In the midst of these vast 
“ multitudes, the disease [of unrest] spreads quickly, attack- 
“ ing men and women, who have given little (if any) thought 
“to the questions pressed upon them, and who are ill-pre- 
“ pared for the sacrifices they are called upon to make.” 
Why have they not given thought to the questions pressed 
upon them? Because their minds are not sufficiently 
tutored to grasp and investigate the problems on their own 
account. There we clearly have the logical qualification 
of the very first—the educational—cause as advanced by 
Mr. Clapham. 

This is a brief summary of the causes of industrial unrest 
as submitted in the paper. The political and socialistic 
causes—the great ‘“‘ cause” found in the fomentation by the 
platform firebrands of the times of social strife, and in the 
sowing of the seeds of treason against the commonweal— 
were passed over by the author, or very distantly alluded to 
by him. They stand charged with much of the industrial 
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dissension and consequent waste, and cannot be neglected 
in any consideration of this question. But we come to the 
more genial subject of the remedies. Mr. Clapham has 
no new panacea. The fundamental principle of “ Peace, and 
“ goodwill toward men” he would have applied in industry 
—the principle that is at the very root of co-partnership. 
He urges the employer, too, to get back by some means to 
his workpeople, and not to contribute further to his own 
undoing by persisting in a severance for the creation of 
which he is himself largely responsible. We pass on from 
argument to argument with the author, who inevitably lands 
himself in his concluding paragraphs upon the firm base of 
co-partnership. We get in this system the root principles 
by which a lasting peace can be set up between capital and 
labour. Nothing else can be pointed to that has succeeded 
so well; there is nothing else on the industrial plane that 
bids fair to supplant it for its potency in good result. Mr. 
Clapham speaks of the difficulties that require removing 
before co-partnership can be universally applied. Where lies 
the greatest difficulty? The answer is in the socialistically 
controlled trade unions. The Labour Party in the House of 
Commons, at all events, honestly make no secret of the fact. 
The petition to the Prime Minister in favour of the appoint- 
ment of a Royal Commission on the question of industrial 
co-partnership has been signed by 240 members of the 
House of Commons, of whom only two are labour members 
—Mr. Burt and Mr. Crookes. Though the Commission is 
asked for with the view of benefiting the industrial classes, 
by giving them a greater part in the rewards of industry, 
only these two representatives of labour have taken a share 
in the movement in the matter. The Labour Party have 
been asked for the reason for this peculiar state of things ; 
and their frank reply is that co-partnership is the greatest 
enemy the trade unions have. It is not difficult to see the 
way in which co-partnership acts detrimentally upon the 
unions. Establish peace by mutuality of interests between 
employers and employed, and there would be no further 
need for trade unions, no further need for workers to sub- 
scribe to them, no further snug billets for the “leaders.” 
Their services would be no longer required. The few who 
could obtain election would, if co-partnership universally 
ruled, have to find solace in the £400 a year which an un- 


grateful country compulsorily pays them for their services 
at Westminster. 








New Zealand Gas Company’s Jubilee. 


In the “JournaL” for the 5th inst., attention was directed 
to the progress made by the two principal Gas Companies 
in Australia, as evidenced by the reports submitted at their 
last half-yearly meetings. To-day we are able to refer with 
equal satisfaction to the position of one of the most impor- 
tant of the New Zealand gas companies—viz., that which sup- 
plies Auckland, the largest city in the North Island, and once 
the capital of the Dominion. Early last month, the Company 
held their fiftieth annual meeting; and the accounts presented 
furnished proof of continued progress and expansion.. The in- 
crease in the quantity of gas sold and in the number of new 
consumers in the twelve months ended Dec. 31 was a record 
for any one year; and it was stated by the Chairman (Mr. J. H. 
Upton) that the annual increase now approached the total output 
of twenty years ago, while in the interval the price of gas had been 
reduced by 2s. 5d. per 1000 cubic feet. The present figure would, 
it appears, be more than 2d. per 1000 cubic feet lower than it is, 
were it not for the burden of the rates and taxes, which last year 
were {1000 higher than in 1910. Of course, as the Chairman 
remarked, every good citizen recognizes the duty of paying these 
municipal charges, though some may not do so“ cheerfully,” as he 
thought they should. But when they are imposed, as in this case, 
upon the Gas Company, while the Electricity Department of the 
Corporation is exempt, the former are subjected to unfair compe- 
tition of which they have just causeto complain. The ratepayers 
in Auckland who do not use electricity are compelled to contribute 


towards its cost more than 1d. per 1000 cubic feet in the price of 
§as which they do use. 


Progress in the Past—Preparation for the Future. 
Reverting to the Company’s progress, it may be mentioned 
that the Engineer (Mr. James Lowe) showed at the meeting, in 
diagrammatic form, the growth in the consumption of gas since 
1866, and its astonishing increase since 1888—from about roo up 








to more than 600 million cubic feet perannum. An interesting anid 
important fact in connection with this increase is that the Com- 
pany are now selling for other than lighting purposes 50 per cent. of 
their total make of gas. Rather more than a quarter-of-a-century 
ago, the Company sold only 1390 cubic feet per head of the popu- 
lation; whereas last year the quantity was 5530 cubic feet. With 
these evidences of progress before them, the Directors are extend- 
ing their works to meet the greater demand upon them which will 
assuredly come in the future; and, having an Engineer who is 
thoroughly abreast of the times in all matters relating to his de- 
partment, an installation of vertical retorts on the Dessau system 
will be a prominent feature of the scheme now in hand, This will 
necessarily be a costly undertaking. But it is imperatively called 
for; and there can be little doubt that, in view of the Company’s 
successful career, the application which the Directors are about 
to make for additional capital will meet with a prompt and liberal 
response. 





Where Ignorance is Bliss. 

We will not put the tail to the old aphorism, as it does not 
apply in this case. The “Electrician” has been carving out a 
few lines here and there from Mr. Arthur Forshaw’s recent lecture 
at the Manchester University; and to our contemporary the 
extracts “seem” to answer completely “the recent queries of 
the ‘JouRNAL oF GaAs LiGHTING’ upon Mr. Grogan’s criticisms 
of gas pressures, governors, and noxious fumes.” Among other 
things, it is pointed out that Mr. Forshaw said: “ And last, but 
not least, the canopy of the fire must be such as to prevent the 
escape of any products of combustion inthe room.” Then follows 
this sapient inquiry by our contemporary: “If these products of 
combustion are to be so carefully excluded from a room, why 
does Mr. Forshaw proceed into an elaborate exposition of their 
harmless nature?’ Short-visioned interrogator! The answer 
is twofold, and we should have thought would have been, to any 
ordinary intelligence, quite clear from the lecture: First, because 
any escape of products into the room (to quote the lecturer) 
“helps to raise the temperature ”—in other words, they give a 
form of high temperature convection; and, secondly and most 
important, if the pull is so bad that products escape, there is not 
that ventilation of the room which is as necessary and as effective 
with the gas-fire as with the coal-fire. With electric radiators, 
there is no ventilation whatever through their presence in the 
ordinary living room—the products of respiration, &c., being thus 
retained in the atmosphere and breathed over and over again by 
the occupants. Then the “Electrician” makes a point of the 
difficulties experienced in getting the best results from gases that 
widely differ in physical properties. Of course, the audience: Mr. 
Forshaw was addressing was familiar with the fact that adjusters 
(of which there are various types) are always fitted to overcome 
these difficulties. The other points raised by the “ Electrician.” 
are simply mare’s nests. It is a pity the writers in our electrical 
papers have not given time to the scientific study of these matters; 
so that they could deal with them in proper manner. They would 
have saved themselves much self-inflicted belittlement. When 
is Mr. Grogan going to categorically answer our questions ? 


Industrial Gas Heating. 


The application of gas for industrial purposes grows; and 
everything looks promising in regard to a good supplementary 
business for the gas industry in factory areas through the utiliza- 
tion of the thermal value of gas in manufacture. It is a very 
live topic; and the pains being taken by the manufacturers to 
construct furnaces that will combine high efficiencies in heat 
and work, and durability considering the active character of the 
operations for which they are required, are significant of their 
views upon the matter, as well as gratifying to the gas-supply 
industry. The general subject has been frequently to the fore 
lately ; and this week we have it again in a highly interesting 
lecture, delivered by Mr. E. P. Taudevin, of the Richmond Gas 
Stove and Meter Company, at the Glasgow and West of 
Scotland Technica! Institute. The paper was a very practical 
one, and, in chief part, dealt with the natural-draught furnace, 
which is being brought to such a high point of temperature capa- 
bility that it is raising the limit-line at which it becomes a 
matter of necessity (where high temperatures are required) to 
introduce the high-pressure gas system or the gas and air-blast 
system. Mr. Taudevin speaks of temperatures of 13,000° C. by 
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the natural-draught furnace. This is very satisfactory, as the 
increase of the scope of this form of furnace, without any 
ancilliaries in the way of compressors or dual piping, makes 
gaseous heating still more attractive to manufacturers. Read- 
ing the lecture carefully, one can see that Mr. Taudevin has an 
inclination towards the gas and air-blast system for the higher 
temperature work; but we do not think he must to-day talk of 
the high-pressure gas system for industrial heating as being in an 
experimental stage. It is only experimental in so far as it requires 
investigation as to the best manner of application to altogether 
new purposes. Both systems have good features; both systems 
can be criticized.- But when we can eliminate special compressing 
or blower plant, the double system of pipes required by the gas and 
air-blast system, and give to the manufacturer (without noise) a 
controllable high-pressure gas supply, free from all responsibility 
on his part in regard to mechanical provision, right up to his 
furnaces, then there can be little question as to which is the 
system of the two that possesses the balance of recommendation. 
The paper contains many useful hints on the general subject. From 
remarks made by Bailie Smith and Mr. Alex. Wilson at the close 
of the lecture, we can see a furnace-testing laboratory taking 
place in the rank of matters that will be asking very shortly for 
the consideration of the Glasgow Gas Committee. 


Gas Lighting and Railway Accidents. 


Once more Major J. W. Pringle has produced pleasant sensa- 
tions in the offices of our electrical contemporaries, and set the 
paragraph writers of thdse papers babbling in the old childish 
fashion about electric lighting being compulsorily enforced in 
place of gas lighting in trains. Major Pringle set the papers 
right at the time of the Hawes Junction accident as to their having 
drawn largely upon their imaginations regarding the terrible part 
gas had assumed in railway accidents ; and he does so again by 
hinting that there is no difficulty in making gas-cylinders strong 
enough to withstand without being punctured the shock of a 
collision. The case this time is the accident at the Washwood 
Heath Sidings near Saltley on Jan. 29. Two gas-cylinders were 
ruptured ; nobody was hurt ; and the underside of the floor of a 
van was slightly charred. According to Major Pringle’s report, 
the gas from the front cylinder escaped rapidly through a large 
aperture without igniting. Just what one would expect gas under 
pressure would do. In the case of the rear cylinder, he remarks, 
the escaping gas ignited in some way difficult to ascertain, and set 
fire to the floor of the vehicle. One witness says he did not see 
gas burning; two others assert they did. However, there is not 
much groundwork to build upon in this instance, especially as 
the Midland Company, instead of abandoning economical and 
efficient gas lighting, which their passengers find very convenient 
for reading purposes without straining their eyes, have informed 
Major Pringle that action is bging taken to adopt his suggestion 
respecting the strengthening of the gas cylinders. The difference 
between gas and electricity is that the former requires a railway 
accident before it is alleged to contribute to trouble, while elec- 
tricity does not—it is quite capable of doing mischief indepen- 
dently. We have not yet heard that Major Pringle has recom- 
mended that electric traction should be discontinued on railways 
in view of the electrocutions and train fires in tunnels that have 
occurred. These are matters that apparently have been quite 
overlooked. 











PERSONAL. 





With the utmost gratification, which will be shared generally 
throughout the gas profession, we learn that Mr. JAaMEs W. HELps 
is home again, and once more in touch with his customary duties. 
Though not yet quite in possession of his normal strength, there 
is no doubt his sojourn abroad has effected much good. That 
he will feel further benefit from it as time goes on is the heartfelt 
wish of his friends. 


We are pleased to learn that at the last examination of candi- 
dates for admission to the Institution of Civil Engineers as asso- 
ciate members, Mr. A. E. WiLtiams, son of Mr. W. Williams, the 
Managing- Director of the European Gas Company, Limited, came 
out first, with the Bayliss Prize. He is a pupil of Mr. H. E. 
Jones, and is Assistant-Manager at the Poplar station of the 
Commercial Gas Company. Inthe City and Guilds of London 
examinations in “Gas Manufacture,” he also passed first-class in 
both the Ordinary and Honours Grades. We heartily congratu- 
late him, and wish him a successful career, 





NOTES FROM WESTMINSTER. 


CoMMITTEE work on Private Bills began last week; the greatest 
interest for the gas industry being found in the room occupied by 
Lord Ritchie’s Committee and in that tenanted by Sir Harry 
Samuel’s Committee. Before the Lords Committee, the South 
Suburban Bill led off; before the Commons Committee, the Ann- 
field Plain Bill. 


Chemical Manufacturers 
and Gas Residuals. 





In both cases the Alkali Manufacturers’ 
Association heightened the colour of the 
proceedings by making their first attack— 
the first of several this session—on the residual products powers 
of gas undertakings. It is pretty evident that the chemical manu- 
facturers are making a dead-set at gas undertakings, with the view 
of, if possible, seriously limiting their capacity for dealing in this 
direction. The matter, which is one of vast importance, is dealt 
with in our editorial columns. Therefore we can dismiss it here 
by saying that at present the upshot of their appearance in Parlia- 
ment in connection with these two Bills is not known at the time 
of going to press; but it may be that before this issue of the 
“ JouRNAL” reaches the hands of our readers, Lord Ritchie’s 
Committee will have given their decision in connection with the 
South Suburban Bill. 


South Suburban 
Amalgamation. 


The proceedings on the Bill of the South 
Suburban Gas Company, which proposes 
the annexation of the Bromley and Crays 
and the West Kent Companies were of anything but an exciting 
nature. As was anticipated, the correctness of the principle of 
amalgamation as applied to these Companies has been universally 
accepted ; and the whole of the discussion, other than that on the 
residuals question (which had no particular relevancy to the Bill, 
as no fresh powers in this regard were asked for), turned on the 
point as to the prospective differential rates to be charged for gas 
in the Bromley and adjoining areas. There was a little conces- 
sion from proposed rates made in the cases of the urban district 
of Chislehurst and Foots Cray and of the rural districts of Brom- 
ley ; and the Committee announced that they would not give the 
Bromley Corporation any better terms in regard to price than 
had been agreed upon with other districts in the Bromley and 
Crays area. The efficiency and economy that the amalgamation 
would promote were pointed out to the Committee ; but there was 
a little anxiety on the part of certain of the local authorities as to 
what the Company are proposing to do with the present works— 
whether they are going to close them and concentrate at Erith. 
But the Chairman of the Company (Mr. Charles Hunt) could not 
give any definate information as to the future policy of the Board 
in this direction. The Company can manufacture cheaply at 
Lower Sydenham; so that they are not likely to close these works 
except the future produces the justification for such a course, and 
then it would only be when the plant had become exhausted or 
uneconomical. The Bromley works, too, cannot be immediately 
closed. At Erith a new retort-house is to be put in hand (if the 
Bill passes) to take advantage of the river and cheap coal delivery. 
That is all that has been positively resolved upon at present; but 
the river economies are too real to hide themselves in connection 
with the shaping of future policy. In addition to the Chairman 
and the Engineer and Manager (Mr. S. Y. Shoubridge), the Com- 
pany had the assistance of Mr. H. E. Jones, Mr. E. H. Stevenson, 
Mr. Henry Woodall, and Mr. W. Cash. We shall probably be 
learning the final views of the Committee to-day, 


It was proposed, in the petition of the 
ge hy _ Bromley Corporation in connection with 
g the South Suburban Bill, to ask for a 
calorific power standard, with a test carrying penalties for default; 
but Mr. Tyldesley Jones, who appeared for the Corporation, 
relinquished the point as soon as it was raised, as, in his opinion, 
the matter was one for general public legislation. But a start has 
to be made in this matter of superseding the illuminating power 
standard by a calorific power one; and there was a little private 
conversation in the Committee rooms as to a proposal that Mr. 
W. R. Herring, who was appearing for the local authorities, had 
been contemplating submitting to give the calorific power standard 
astart in general adoption. Mr. Herring is as strongly opposed 
as any gas engineer to dual tests carrying penalties; and he there- 
fore suggests that a gross calorific power standard should carry a 
penalty, based upon the calorific power of the gas now supplied 
under the illuminating power standard, with the illuminating 
power standard retained simply as a working figure, but not 
carrying a penalty. Thereis no grave objection to this as a path- 
way to an ultimate recognition of only the calorific power standard. 
But it would be preferable to have the illuminating power standard 
eliminated altogether when the calorific power standard is adopted, 
or, at all events, put upon any working recognition of it a time- 
limit. However, at the moment what Mr. Herring suggests 1s 2 
floating proposal—nothing more. But it is one for consideration. 
1, We shall not be surprised if this Bill runs 
Santend Suener Oi. through erate It was referred toa 
Committee that will be sitting this week; but so far as we can 
trace, the small local authorities who have petitioned against the 
measure have now withdrawn. 
There is nothing particular to speak of in 
Annfield Plain Bill. nnection with the Annfield Plain Bill. 
As in the case of the South Suburban measure, the Alkali Manu- 
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facturers’ Association appeared, as they are doing on the Fleet- 
wood Bill which is due for discussion before Sir Harry Samuel’s 
Committee. This matter of the chemical manufacturers’ oppo- 
sition is, as mentioned earlier in these “ Notes,” dealt with in 
our editorial columns. The District Council of Annfield Plain 
opposed ; but their antagonism all resolved itself into one of 
finance. They wanted the Company to have a less amount of 
capital than the £39,000 asked for, with one-third borrowing 
powers; they wished to cut down the standard price; and they 
desired cheaper gas for the consumers. Naturally; and that is 
what the Company want, in order to benefit still more from the 
expansion of business. But what the local authority desired to do 
was to put a brake on the power of the Company, to gain the 
very object of further reductions in price. The Committee appre- 
ciated this ; and they got tired of the anomalous position in which 
the Council stood. Whatis more, they did not hesitate to say so, 
and followed it up by giving the Company their Bill. Among those 
backing Counsel for the promoters were: Mr. E. H. Stevenson, 
Mr. A. F. Phillips, Mr. Frank Jones, and Mr. W. A. Schultz. 


The scheme of the Bedwellty District 
nee Council for the purchase of the Tredegar 
‘ Gas and Water Company's works and 
those of the Blackwood Gas Company, on terms set out when we 
reviewed the Bill, has met with acceptance at the hands of the 
section of the Local Legislation Committee presided over by Mr. 
Gardner. The Council desire to be constituted the gas and water 
authority for the district. The opposition was chiefly directed to 
matters of detail; local authorities and property owners being 
the petitioners. The Galligaer District Council were the principal 
ones; and an arrangement was come to with them for the transfer 
(should they so desire, and obtain the necessary authority) of the 
portion of the works supplying within their area, as well as an 
agreement limiting the maximum charge for gas in their district to 
5s. A little complication in connection with the water supply was 
introduced by the fact that it is derived mainly from the Tredegar 
District Council; and there is a strongly existing opinion that the 
water ought to be filtered. Mr. E. M. Eaton, however, charac- 
terizes the cause for this as nothing more than “sentimental pol- 
lution.” Pressure, however, is to be brought to try to get the 
Tredegar authority to filter the water ; and if this is unsuccessful 
within two years, the Bedwellty Council have told the Committee 
that they will undertake to provide for it being done. The pur- 
chase proposals were spoken of in very favourable terms by 
Mr. E. H. Stevenson. The preamble of the Bill was passed by the 
Committee, who, when they rose for the week, were still consider- 
ing clauses. In connection with these, it is interesting to note 
that the term they have fixed for the repayment of the loan on 
the water undertaking is 45 years, and for the gas undertaking 
35 years. 
This Bill was before Lord Ritchie’s Com- 
— a mittee in the early part of the week. The 
F opposition was entirely on details, which 
there is no necessity to notice, inasmuch as the Committee passed 
the measure without any of the amendments suggested by the 
opposition being accepted. 


ELECTRICITY SUPPLY MEMORANDA. 


Municipal Emancipation Bill—Defence of Private Interests against 
Municipal Oppression—Contractors and Municipal Competition— 
Equality in Electricity and Gas Stand-by Clauses—Business 
Experiences—Works Costs. 

Aut the electrical papers have published the denial of Mr. H. 

Faraday Proctor, the Hon. Secretary of the Municipal Electrical 

Association, that the Emancipation Bill of that body has been 

dropped. The statement in our columns that it had been was 

made, as shown by a paragraph in the “ JouRNAL” last week, on the 
form in which the position of its progress was indicated in the 
parliamentary records. Presumably, the position is that parlia- 
mentarily the Bill is suspended until the motion tor second reading 
is formally re-introduced; but, so far, we cannot trace any re- 
suscitating movement. However, this may be expected. Having 
done something to reawaken interest in the measure, we may as 
well bestow a little further attention upon it. The promoters 
and their supporters, it will be remembered, do not like the fetters 
conjoined to statutory privilege; and so they are asking for an 
unprecedented amount of emancipation from the restriction that 
Parliament deems desirable, in order to maintain some measure 
of control over concerns that have special statutory rights con- 
ferred upon them. The extended electrical authorization to 
speculate in municipal trading that the Bill seeks to obtain for 
electricity undertakers, in the way of providing free wiring and 
fittings, or on the hire or deferred payments systems—and that 
unchained to the obligation to have the work done through con- 
tractors—is well known. Another clause is to give local authori- 
ties general powers in the matter of show-rooms and publicity, 
and to enable them to “ do all such other acts as they may deem 
expedient to assist, develop, or promote the use of electricity.” In 
this clause may be seen an attempt to confer generally upon 
municipal electricity departments the right to subscribe to all 

. lectricity propaganda campaigns—a right which some gas and 

electricity departments of local authorities are of opinion they 

©not at present possess, There is also provision for payment 

of subscriptions to Associations and of delegates’ expenses. A 











further clause is to empower the undertakings to sell or otherwise 
dispose of any bye-products incidental to the generation and dis- 
tribution by them of electricity. At the present time, there are 
not many products from electricity generation; but some elec- 
tricity engineers are looking to gas-producers (with ammonia 
recovery) and gas-engines as a means of economically furnishing 
their future motive power. Perhaps this is the object in sight in 
proposing this clause. However, all the foregoing powers, it is 
suggested by a subsequent clause, “may be exercised by any 
undertakers jointly with any other undertakers, or with any com- 
pany, body, or person.” The financial clauses of the Bill form, as 
we have before pointed out, rather a startling proposition in legis- 
lation for statutory undertakings. In one clause, permission is 
sought to the formation of a fund out of revenue—equal to one- 
half of the gross annual revenue of the undertaking for the time 
being—for working capital. The right is also desired to borrow 
at any time (without asking leave of Parliament or of the Local 
Government Board) working capital up to one-tenth of the total 
amount expended on the purchase of lands and the construction 
of works, repayment to be within ten years, with a postponement 
of the sinking fund for two years. We incline to the belief that 
Parliament will look very narrowly at this proposed liberty, in 
view of the fact that last session there was conclusive evidence 
that the parliamentary authorities were considering the expedi- 
ency of fixing definitely the borrowing powers of local authorities, 
in order to compel a periodical reappearance in Parliament. 

Mr. Proctor has addressed to the electrical papers a little com- 
mentary on the Bill, patently with the view of arousing additional 
interest in it. For some time past, our electrical contemporaries 
have not enlightened their readers as to the progress or the 
financial support the measure has obtained; and opposed Bills 
such as this will be are not to be run through Parliament on a 
small subscription. Mr. Proctor appears to be anxious to ex- 
tend interest and (we take it) subscription by enlisting the sym- 
pathies of other than municipal supply authorities; for we see 
that he says that, although the Bill is headed “ to give increased 
powers to local authorities,” it does not in reality mean what it 
says—that it is not limited to the operations of local authorities, 
but will give increased powers to all electricity undertakings 
operating under the Electric Lighting Acts. We doubt the cor- 
rectness of the assumption, without there is specific statement 
to that effect in the Bill; so that the question of financial con- 
tribution should be carefully weighed by electricity suppliers 
other than local authorities before committing themselves, unless 
the Bill is amended so as to definitely apply to such undertakings. 
Mr. Proctor asserts that the electric wiring and fittings powers are 
already possessed by most of the larger municipal undertakings. 
The Electrical Contractors’ Association and the National Electric 
Construction Company can supply Mr. Proctor with evidence to 
show that a large amount of the gilt of this assertion can be re- 
moved. But he claims that the powers should be given on much 
broader grounds than that of the extension of municipal trading 
authorization. He says (giving him credit for the rich tautology 
of his composition) “every facility must be afforded for the 
spreading of its [electricity] uses in every direction; thus result- 
ing not only in the lowering of the costs and charges for a supply 
of energy, but also in the purification of the atmosphere, the in- 
creased cleanliness of homes and places of business, the improve, 
ment in the preparation of foodstuffs for consumption, and in- 
numerable other advantages tothe community in general resulting 
from the more general use of a cheap supply of electricity for 
lighting, heating, cooking, general power, and transport.” 

Very well. The Municipal Electrical Association must not, how- 
ever, take up the present stubborn attitude of the leaders of the 
Miners’ Federation, but should show their willingness to submit 
any increased powers in this direction to necessary conditions for 
the protection of private competing interests, in order to ensure 
that there is fair competition, and that the municipal authorities 
do not use their superior position to ride roughshod over private 
interests, as they have done in several places in the matter of 
public lighting and the lighting of public establishments—allowing 
no fair competition, and no settlement of contracts (as should be 
the case in the interests of the ratepayers) on sealed tenders for 
the work. What they have done in these matters does not give 
any confidence in their justly exercising the powers now sought, 
without they are hedged about with conditions in a manner that 
will ensure their use so as not to be oppressive to private enter- 
prise. It must not be forgotten in this connection that the very 
arguments that Mr. Proctor advances in favour of the granting of 
these powers are the very ones that gas suppliers could advance 
against them being granted ; for in many cases where companies 
are working energetically to provide a cheap supply of gaseous 
fuel for a district—a fuel that gives far more value for money in 
heat units than electricity can possibly do—the unfair operations 
of municipal electricity suppliers have been directly opposed to 
the rapid cheapening of the supply, and this, notwithstanding 
that gas is very popular both for lighting and for cooking among 
the poorest section of a community. Such treatment of private 
enterprise is not in the economic interests of the districts con- 
cerned. This aspect of the matter is seriously commended to 
the notice of the parliamentary authorities ; and it is hoped, if 
municipal electricity departments are to be allowed to further in- 
dulge in municipal trading and speculation in the manner pro- 
posed, that safeguards will be so fashioned that Parliament will 
prove its ability not only to grant new powers, but to protect those 
that have been already allowed, Because such safeguards have 
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not been provided in the past in connection with municipal elec- 
tricity supply, not only have private statutorily controlled interests 
suffered, but those of the ratepayers as well. 

We go on to read in Mr. Proctor’s statement that the only per- 
sons who are seriously opposing the wiring and fittings powers 
sought are the electrical contractors. On this point he says: 
“Generally speaking, the electrical contractors will not suffer. 
It is pretty generally admitted that on the mere wiring of premises 
there is little profit to be made by the electrical contractor at the 
present time. Prices are cut, and work is carried out by such 
a multitude of persons calling themselves ‘ electrical contractors’ 
that, under existing conditions, there is little or no prospect of 
improvement.” The argument is an excellent one for the electri- 
cal contractors. For the avowed intention of the clauses in the 
Bill—not only the wiring and fittings clauses, but the working 
capital clauses—is to open up such a vast, impregnable new com- 
petition in wiring and fittings, that the electrical contractor must, 
in face of it, go under, by prices being still further cut. The 
electrical contractor knows the merciless competition of the 
municipal electricity department; and the electrical contractor 
knows that, without the work is compulsorily done through him, 
his case is hopeless anywhere in the land where he has to meet 
such municipal competition. We should like Mr. Proctor to tell 
us whether it is true, as he suggests, that the open, unrestricted 
powers sought by the Bill are possessed “ by all the local authori- 
ties in London possessing electric lighting powers.” 

There is the proposal to make the stand-by clause commonly 
usable by municipal electricity supply authorities. Primd facie 
no objection can be raised to this; gas undertakings have been 
obtaining the same power, after a tremendous amount of fighting. 
But Mr. Proctor’s comment raises a point that should strongly 
appeal to both gas suppliers and parliamentary authorities, in 
order to effect uniformity of obligations between gas and electricity 
suppliers. In connection with the stand-by clauses in Gas Bills, 
it has been submitted before Parliamentary Committees, by certain 
representatives of municipalities supplying electricity, that the gas 
stand-by clause should not apply to domestic service, where elec- 
tricity is used, but only to power purposes ; and there has been a 
disposition on the part of the parliamentary authorities to listen 
to such representation. In at least one instance, domestic service 
has recently been excluded ; so that, in that case, a private con- 
sumer of electricity has the right to demand a gas service which 
he may use for stand-by purposes only without giving the gas sup- 
pliers a reasonable return on the expenditure—capital and admin- 
istrative—to which they are put on his behalf. Mr. Proctor states 
that the stand-by clause in the present Bill has been drafted “so 
that the user of steam, gas, or other form of energy for power pur- 
poses may not claim as a right to have connection with the local 
authority’s electric mains, unless he gives a quid pro quo in the way 
of aguaranteed revenue.” Nowin the actual clause “the condition 
for power purposes ” is not specified ; and, as the clause stands, 
the occupant of any premises, “ having a supply of energy, electric 
or otherwise,” is not to have the right of demanding a supply of 
electric energy unless he agrees to pay a reasonable return on the 
capital and other expenditure incurred. Nowif the parliamentary 
authorities are going to limit in any case the stand-by clause in 
gas measures to power only and exclude domestic stand-bys, then 
the same thing ought in equity to be done in this Bill, which it is 
proposed shall apply to all municipal electricity suppliers. What 
is right for the one industry is right for the other industry. We 
object strongly to any prohibition being placed upon the gas 
industry that is not put upon the other. The advisers of local 
authorities upon gas company measures might make a note of 
the open character of electricity stand-by clauses that have been 
passed, and of the one in the present Bill. 

Mr. J. Browne Martin, presiding at the meeting of the West- 
minster Electric Supply Corporation, expressed a vast faith in the 
future of electricity supply. We have not the slightest doubt 
whatever that electricity supply will have a good future; and we 
are equally confident that gas supply will have a future of even 
more importance than it has had in the past. But Mr. Browne 
Martin spoke of electricity becoming the universal light, of an 
unlimited future for it in connection with cooking and heating, and 
of its capacity for doing everything better and in a more economical 
way than by any other means. To such unbounded optimism, 
and to such inaccuracy, we are not fortunately called upon to 
subscribe. If we omit the richly cireumstanced companies, the 
remainder of the Metropolitan electricity companies do not, as the 
result of trading, appear to have accomplished anything special 
during last year, notwithstanding the presence of the Olympia 
Exhibition, which lively electrical imaginations said was going 
to make the Metropolitan gas companies sit up. It has not done 
anything of the kind; and the electricity suppliers themselves 
appear to have almost forgotten that such an exhibition was held 
in their midst. However, the companies have, generally speaking, 
netted increases during the year, though, also generally speaking, 
not large ones in the matter of volume. It is acknowledged that 
the advances are for most part attributable to power and heating 
supply, though there is a careful concealment of figures to show 
how much of the increase is due to power and how much to 
heating. There is also less information directly available on this 
occasion as to the average price obtained per unit in comparison 
with previous years. 

In the matter of increase in consumption, the County of London 
Company made the best showing, with 3} million units, or 20 per 
cent., the total number of units sold being 20,450,787. Of this in- 





crease, however, railway traction business accounts for the greater 
part. The City of London Company show an increase of about 
14 million units, or 6 per cent. While we do not know how much 
of this increase was due to power and heating, the Company give 
the information that of the total sale of 26,633,759 units, 8,397,066 
were for power, and 1,673,072 for heating—the two items repre- 
senting about 39°6 per cent. of the total units sold. The average 
price obtained by this Company is 2°39d. per unit. This is a 
decrease; and the Chairman states that the downward movement 
has been pretty steadily going on for the past seven years, and is 
no doubt due to the larger consumption for power and heat. The 
Westminster Company sold about a million units more; and the 
St. James’ and Pall Mall Company, 808,973 unitsmore. The South 
Metropolitan Electric Supply Company disposed of 4,855,580 
units—an increase of 15°4 per cent.; but no dividend yet for the 
ordinary shareholders, though the Company were circularizing 
recently the people in their district with information as to tests 
made, in pre-incandescent gaslight days, by the twenty years’ 
defunct Dr. Tidy. At Chelsea, the number of units sold was 
4,016,478—a decrease of 128,458 units; this being explained by 
the Chairman to be due to the fact that in the previous year the 
Company had the “ benefit” of a comparatively large demand for 
motive power purposes in the execution of some special engineering 
work. But doubt is raised, by another passage in his speech, as 
to whether this special consumption was a benefit ; for with the 
lower consumption in the past year, he says, “the revenue was 
higher, and the expenses rather less.” Financially, it looks as 
though it was a good thing the Company were relieved of that 
special load. The Kensington and Knightsbridge Company also 
showed a diminution in output of about 250,000 units, owing to 
the cessation of the supply of power to’a contractor constructing 
a tunnel for the London County Council. Apart from this, the 
Chairman states that the figures show an increase—though not a 
large one—for light and power. Among the companies in the 
provinces, there has been a variable experience. There are no 
sensational increases to report. Progress has been made in some 
places; and in others there has been a set-back. Though Hove 
has grown so much in popularity, and the heat of last summer 
drove people to seaside resorts, the Company dropped nearly 
40,000 units, with a total consumption of only 1,139,328 units. 


iio 





NATIONAL PHYSICAL LABORATORY. 


THE annual reception of visitors by the General Board of the 
National Physical Laboratory was held at Bushy House, Tedding- 
ton, last Friday afternoon. The visitors were received by Sir 
Archibald Geikie, the President of the Royal Society, and by 
Lord Rayleigh, the Chairman of the Executive Committee of the 
Laboratory. 


Interest centred mainly in the National experimental tank, and 
in the new building provided by Sir Julius Wernher for research 
in Metallurgy. The Engineering Department has also acquired 
since last year,a quantity of apparatus for research in aéronautics. 
The new branches of the work of the Laboratory thus created 
have no very direct interest to gas engineers as such, and have 
already been noticed pretty fully in the general Press. The 
equipment of the Laboratory in directions which appeal less 
forcibly to the popular imagination is, however, proceeding apace; 
and with the enormous growth in the appliances and personnel of 
the Laboratory, the research work conducted by members of the 
staff ought soon to assume a magnitude and significance which 
should render the Laboratory of great service to technical men. 
The immense expenditure of public funds and of munificent dona- 
tions on the new buildings and equipment of the Laboratory 
must shortly bear fruit; and the volumes of collected researches 
of the Laboratory may be expected to acquire an importance 
which they have not hitherto possessed. But it is all-important, 
in order to avoid misdirection uf the energies of the staff, that the 
researches undertaken should have a definite aim, and should be 
controlled by men who are in intimate touch with technical and 
industrial, as well as scientific, progress. 

The Thermometry Section of the Laboratory has some useful 
apparatus for standardizing thermometers and pyrometers against 
the gas thermometer, on which Dr. Harker, who isin charge of the 
department, has done much useful research work. The verification 
of the working of radiation and other pyrometers is undertaken in 
this department ; and a demonstration was made to visitors of the 
use of the Féry and Siemens types of instrument. In the same 
department, some investigations have been made of the softening 
points of various refractory materials. In the Photometry De- 
partment, not much new apparatus of importance has been intro- 
duced since last year; but a great deal of work is being done, 
under Mr. C. C. Paterson’s direction, in standardizing secondary 
electric lamps and in making tests of efficiency and durability of 
new types of electric glow lamps. 

The chemical laboratories attached to the Metallurgy Depart- 
ment are called upon to undertake very varied work in connection 
with the researches made in the Metallurgical and Engineering 
Departments of the Laboratory. Special provision is being made 
for chemical investigations in connection with the aéronautical 
researches; and some routine chemical analyses are made for 
various Government departments. A building has just been 
erected for carrying out investigations of road materials for the 
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information of the Road Board. It contains two rooms, in one of 
which will be erected a machine for testing the endurance of road 
tracks made of different materials. A circular track will be laid 
in the room with the material to be tested for endurance, and 
wheels at the end of radial arms emanating from a central axis, 
which is rotated at any desired speed, will traverse the track. 
The arms are weighted to give the desired load, which may be 
varied, on the wheels. The arms are of slightly different lengths, 
so that the wheels run in concentric circles instead of tracking, 
and together cover a substantial width of the circular roadway. 
This apparatus should prove useful in making comparative tests 
of different bituminous and other surfacing materials in uniform 
conditions of wear ; but obviously it will be impossible to realize 
in this way the effects of the varying natural conditions to which 
road surfaces are ordinarily exposed: A material which may 
answer well for surfacing in the standard conditions of the testing- 
room may prove a failure when exposed to the alternations of 
sunshine, rainfall, frost, &c., and to the varying classes of traffic 
which use the highways. To some classes of road surface—e.g., 
non-bituminous—nothing is more destructive than the passage 
of a flock of sheep; and a surface which may answer well when 
exposed to the regular wear of wheels on the testing-track may 
fail lamentably when used on an ordinary highway. Hence the 
results obtained with the experimental track will have to be 
received with reservation. A number of American machines for 
testing the resistance to abrasion, shock, &c., of road metal have 
been installed in the second room of the building ; and no doubt 
examinations of tar, pitch, and other bituminous binders will be 
made in this room for the guidance of the Road Board. At 
present, however, the equipment of this department is not suffici- 
ently advanced for a definite statement to be made as to the 
nature and extent of the work which will be undertaken in it. 


=— 
——— 


LAMP LOWERING GEAR. 





THE increasing popularity of the method of lighting public streets, 
and other open spaces, by means of centrally-hung lamps is a 
sufficient reason for drawing attention to any particular means 
by which this end can be attained. The London Electric Firm, 
of George Street, Croydon, have had wide experience in deal- 
ing with problems of lamp lowering—including street-spanning, 
arrangements for which have been supplied to London, Man- 
chester, Birmingham, &c. 

The firm have a winch, which embodies a new mechanical 
movement, and is self-sustaining, both when raising and lowering. 
It has no pawls, gear-wheels, ratchets, springs, levers, or other 
small parts to become worn, deranged, or lost. They have also 
an improved safety suspension lock or supporting socket, having 
one working part only, and of a solid and durable character. 
The construction and action of the lock, they point out, is sim- 
plicity itself. A pin on its lower portion engages with a bayonet 











Lowering Apparatus Fixed in Connection with a **Regent”’ 
Gas-Lamp at the Southampton Gas Company’s 
Entrance Gate. 


socket to take the weight of the lamp off the rope. It is suitable 
for all kinds of lamps, and can be fixed to beams, ceilings, &c., 


for inside use, or to lamp-posts and brackets when employed for 
outside purposes. 











Traversing Gear to enable a Lamp to be drawn to the 
Window for Maintenance Purposes. 


The two accompanying illustrations represent raising and lower- 
ing gear of the kind referred to. In one case, the safety catch is 
fixed in the apex of an arch; and when the lamp is in the burning 
position, its weight is taken off the winch and the rope. In aiddi 
tion to the absolute safety which is assured by the winch durng- 
the operation of raising or lowering, any sway in windy weather 
does not communicate itself to the rope. The other photograph 
shows an arrangement of traversing pulleys, actuated by a wire 
rope, by means of which the lamp can be moved along the bracket 
to and from a window, for maintenance purposes. 

These two illustrations, it may be mentioned, have been selected 
for reproduction from among a number of photographs of recent 
installations of gas-lamp lowering gear which have been supplied 
by the London Electric Firm. 








OBITUARY. 


The death occurred recently of Mr. HENry BEpForp LopcE, 
who was for many years a Director of the Kirkheaton, Dalton, 


and Lepton Gas Company, and was Chairman at the time of his 
decease. 


The death occurred last Wednesday of Mr. CHARLES COLEMAN; 
of Colchester. Deceased, who was in his gand year, became Chair- 
man of the Colchester Gas Company in 18go, and retained this 
position until quite recently, 


<-- 
si 





Fire loss from deficient water supply furnished by a private 
company is not, according to “ Engineering Record,” a valid 
cause of action in Oklahoma by an individual consumer when 
based on the Company’s contract with the city. The Oklahoma 
Supreme Court recently ruled as follows: “A private citizen, 
although a taxpayer of a municipality, cannot maintain an action 
against a water-works company to recover damages for losses by 
fire sustained by him in consequence of the failure of the company 
to perform its contract with the municipality to furnish a supply 
of water for the extinguishment of fires, as there is a want of 
privity between the citizen and the company which prevents him 
from suing either for breach of the contract or for breach of the 





duty growing out of the contract.” 
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WOMEN’S EXHIBITION IN BERLIN. 





By E. Kortine, Chief Engineer, of the Berlin Works of the Imperial Continental Gas Association. 





Exterior of the Exhibition Entrance Lighted by Two Large Light Columns. 


ORIGIN OF THE EXHIBITION. 


Tue British reader will no doubt be somewhat puzzled by finding 
a communication under the above title in the “ JouRNAL oF Gas 
LIGHTING,” so that a few explanatory remarks will be necessary 
as to how this exhibition came about, and what it has to do with 
the gas industry. It may be remembered that early last year 
a German Publicity Committee was created, on the initiative of 
Herr von Oechelhaeuser, of the Dessau Gas Company, and other 
prominent gas engineers; and it is known in Germany as the 
“ Zentrale fir Gasverwertung.” The chief executive officer of 
this body is Herr Lempelius, who was formerly Manager of the 
Gas, Water, and Electricity Works of the Barmen Corporation. 
When entering upon his new and difficult career, Herr Lempelius 
looked round for allies, by the help of whom he might further the 
interests of the gas industry. He knew by experience that the 
principal and most important consumer of gas is the household, 
over which woman presides, and the work in which is absolutely 
under the influence and control of women. He therefore thought 
—and very correctly, I think—that one of his principal duties 
would be to get into touch with German womanhood; and he very 
soon managed to make the acquaintance of the great leader of 
the German organization of women, Frau Hedwig Heyl, who, in 
addition to her work among a large number of charitable and 
educational establishments for women, was also the founder of 
the German Lyceum Club, the pattern and ideas of which are 
derived from the English model of the same name. Frau Heyl 
quite acknowledged the important part played nowadays by gas 
in the German household, and she took a great interest in Herr 








Lempelius’ work; and he soon found good cause to admire the 
great achievements and talents of organization, possessed by this 
prominent lady. Consequently, it was no wonder that, when Frau 
Heyl told Herr Lempelius one day that she dreamed of a large 
exhibition to illustrate the modern development of the work 
carried out by the German women in household and business life, 
and that she did not know where to look for the necessary means, 
Herr Lempelius at once took up the idea with enthusiasm, and 
proposed that the gas industry should undertake the financial 
responsibility and part of the work for the exhibition, under the 
condition that it should be permitted to show on a large scale 
its potentialities in the matter of light, heat, and comfort. The 
Publicity Committee agreed at once; and, without any difficulty, 
a guarantee fund of £8000 (the amount necessary) was subscribed 
by the German gas industry, including many gas companies—the 
Imperial Continental Gas Association and the Dessau Gas Com- 
pany taking the lead—corporation gas-works, and manufacturing 
firms. The path having been so generously made smooth, it was 
soon resolved that the exhibition should take place from Feb. 24 
to March 24 this year. 


SEAT OF THE EXHIBITION. 


A locality was immediately found for the exhibition in the two 
large halls of the Zoological Gardens in Berlin. These form an 
extensive building, 197 yards in length and 60 yards in breadth; 
and it is provided with a broad gallery, which is arranged at the 
first floor allround the capacious house. Use was made of every 
square inch of this considerable area. 


. Sree 


The Restaurant ‘Zum grunen Baum’’—Lighted by the Auergesellschaft. 
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ArTisTic DESIGN. 


The distribution of the various exhibited goods and the tempo- 
rary architecture provided for the exhibition, as well as the deco- 
ration and ornaments, were entrusted to two lady-artists—Frau 
Fia Wille for No.1 hall, and Frau Oppler-Legband for No. 2 hall 
—so that the designs were both uniform and highly artistic. The 
entrance to the exhibition is already very impressive, with its two 
enormous gas torches on large blue pylones. When entering, 
the visitor finds himself or herself first in the magnificent pavilion 
of honour, which is crowned by a yellow silk velarium, and beau- 
tifully and artistically lighted by gas; in the background being a 
statue of the Empress, and an enumeration on velluin of the 
65 charitable institutions of which Her Majesty is the Patron. 
Inthis room, the receptions of the Lyceum Club during the course 
of the exhibition take place, and distinguished ladies every day 
take tea in it. On the left hand, a large platform prettily appointed 
is provided, on which performances take place every afternoon— 
such as fencing by ladies, dancing, children’s gymnastics, singing 
and playing performances by the “ Wandervogel” (migratory birds) 
—the female counterpart of the boy scouts, who, with very little 
money in their pocket, but full of merriment and songs, are to be 
met frequently nowadays all over Germany. The background of 
the stage is formed by a circle of beautiful shops, which are most 





artistically lighted by gas. In a similar way, all the stands and 
the different shows of the exhibition are made very attractive 
and conspicuous. 


ORGANIZATION OF THE EXHIBITION, 


Each of the numerous branches of the exhibition has been en- 
trusted to a Committee of hard-working and enthusiastic ladies, 
who are responsible for the contents of their section. For in- 
Stance: Women and fashion, women and applied art, women and 
Sport, women and school, women as nurses and in the hospitals, 
women as painter, sculptor, architect, women as gardeners, women 
in the Colonies, women in the dairy, women in the poultry yard, 
women as housewives, &c. 


EXHIBITS AND GAS, 


The general lighting of the two halls has been divided between 
electricity and gas—electricity being installed in No. 1 hall and 
§as In No. 2 hall. High-pressure gas-lamps provide a tremendous 
amount of light—not less than 112,000-candle power—in the 








domain of gas, and thoroughly beat the illumination by the arc 
lamps in No. 1 hall. The majority of the shops in which the 
various firms exhibit their goods are excellently lighted by gas. In 
some cases the source of light is visible; in others, it is hidden, or 
thrown on to a white ceiling and seflected. The best effect is 
obtained by a collection of multi-coloured silks on a black back- 
ground; the light of a number of high-power Grdetzin burners 




















Reflected Lighting Arrangements by Ehrich and Graetz. 


being concentrated by parabolic reflectors on to the exhibited 
goods only. Many of the larger apartments ot the exhibition are 
also lighted by what is known as the Bamag system of indirect 
lighting—that is to say, the light from a high-power low-pressure 
burner is thrown against a whitewashed ceiling, and diffused all 
over the room; the products of combustion being carried off by 
special channels. This method of lighting is recommended for 
drawing-offices, workshops, &c. A great success, too, is the gas 
lighting of the principal restaurant—the method here adopted 
being the use of large low-pressure burners concealed in artistic 
glass chandeliers. Of quite a different character is the lighting 
of a model house for the middle classes; and here the heating, 
lighting, water-supply, and ironing are effected exclusively by gas. 





Gas Fire Place in a Private Dwelling House, shown by the Imperial 
Continental Gas Association. 
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Ceiling Lighting, with Automatic Lighting Arrangements, by the Deutschen Gasglublicht-Auer. 


Kitchen-Sitting Room for Workmen—Lighted by the ‘‘ Bamag’’ Company. Cookery School Room—Lighted by the ‘‘Bamag’’ Company. 


t 


Horticultural Stalls—Reflected Lighting by the ‘‘Bamag’’ 
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Tasteful lighting and heating appliances in quite a large number 
have been designed especially for the exhibition, and are very 
much appreciated by the visitors. 


CookiING AND HEATING. 

The display of kitchen utensils and stoves (all gas) is, as a 
matter of course, very extensive. All the numerous firms who 
supply the German market in this respect are on the spot, and are 
exhibiting of their very best. By-the-by all! these firms state that 
their trade has never been so flourishing as in the current year; 
and this is of interest now that all the better class public schools 
for girls have a household department and a kitchen tor teaching 
cookery. A number of these so-called ‘“ Lehrkiichen” are ex- 
hibited, and are daily in full use ; the little disciples being busily 
occupied preparing and cooking the simple meals of the lower 
class German population. On the other hand, rich people find 
specimens of kitchens provided with every luxury that the most 
fastidious could possibly desire. Not far off one finds a model of 
the two-roomed lodging of a Berlin workman, in which the simple 
gas-burners, cooking, and ironing appliances play a great part. 
Ironing is now practically done exclusively by gas. As a point of 
interest I may say that between 30,000 to 40,000 irons have been 
sold in the Berlin shops of the Imperial Continental Gas Associa- 
tion alone within one year. 





Kitchen in Private House Lighted by Ehrich and Graetz. 


PUBLICITY. 


The propaganda for the exhibition has been very skilful indeed. 
The Empress herself is the Lady Patron, and not less than forty 
Queens, princesses, and other Royal ladies form the Committee 
of Honour. A number of them also graciously exhibited. For 
instance, two beautiful rooms have been filled with artistic em- 
broidery and applied art by the Queen and Crown Princess of 
Roumania. Then a large congress of women took place in Berlin 
immediately after the opening of the exhibition, the attendance 
at which was about 5000 persons a day. All the newspapers of 
Berlin and the provinces have published, and are publishing, 
accounts of the exhibition every day; the relations with the Ger- 
man Press of the thousands and thousands of women interested 
in the exhibition being very numerous and powerful. The Gas 
Publicity Committee and the Propaganda Office of the Imperial 
Continental Gas Association in Berlin had also prepared a num- 
ber of papers beforehand on gas matters, which have been handed 
over to the newspapers, and are being made use of freely in con- 
nection with the descriptions of women’s work. All the gas firms 
and manufacturers exhibiting goods distribute pamphlets among 
the visitors, and from the Imperial Continental Gas Association 
letters have been written to all the Berlin shopowners drawing 
their attention to the beautifully lighted shops of the exhibition. 

SUCCEss. 

The consequence is that success surpasses all expectations. 
The exhibition is full of visitors every day; and on Sundays the 
doors have to be closed at intervals in order to avoid the danger 
of overcrowding. Within thirteen days £7000 worth of admission 
tickets have been sold; so that all the expenses will not only be 
covered, but a substantial profit may be expected. 


The writer feels that this short description of what is considered 
here to be a good idea from the point of view of propaganda, a 
Plece of efficient organization, a happy union between the gas in- 
dustry and its natural friend, woman, and a magnificent display 
of gas and its possibilities will be welcome to his British colleagues. 
He heartily invites the representatives of the British gas industry 
to inspect what their German friends have to show; but he is 
afraid that the anxiety and trouble caused by the big coal strike 
will stand in the way. May the British Gas Industry soon be re- 
lieved of this national calamity, with regard to which they have 
the full sympathy of their German colleagues. 








—— 





Mr. Arthur B. Shaw, Counsel for the Metropolitan Water 
Board, whose death was recorded in the “ Journal” a few weeks 
ago, left estate of the gross value of £16,339. 








HIGH-PRESSURE GAS LIGHTING IN GLASGOW. 


An Installation in Bath Street. 


It is gratifying to be able to record that Glasgow, where success- 
ful municipal enterprise has become almost a commonplace, has 


launched out on the high-pressure gas system for street lighting, 
which promises to become of first importance; the area chosen 
for the initial installation being a section of Bath Street, where 
the effect of cross street suspension of lamps is being tried. This 
method has many advantages, the chief of which, in a city like 
Glasgow, where congestion of traffic makes freedom of way, both 
for pedestrians and vehicles, of the utmost value, is the elimina- 
tion of standards in the middle of the roadway or lamp-columns 
on the footpath. Another advantage of the centrally suspended 
lamp is that vehicles practically cover their own shadows; and 
even in the case of those drawn up at the kerb, the shadow is so 
reduced as to be almost negligible. The clearance of footpaths 
of lamp-columns, with their concomitant shadows, is a distinct 
boon. This installation has proved the wisdom of the Gas De- 
partment first trying the central suspension method. 

The first trial was made on Tuesday last with a number of 
“ Pharos” Welsbach lamps, each of 3000-candle power; the 
general effect being exceedingly brilliant, and in every respect an 
unqualified success. Other types of lamps than those named will, 
of course, be tried, as those who are responsible for the scheme 
are determined to obtain the highest all-round efficiency. 

The Gas Department are to be congratulated on taking the 
question of high-pressure gas lighting vigorously in hand, as there 
is little doubt that it is the system of street lighting which will 
obtain in the future. From comparative observations made at 
one point between one of the lamps referred to and an up-to-date 
electric flame arc lamp, the conclusion was undoubtedly in favour 
of the gas-lamp. 





PRODUCTION OF POWER FROM GASES. 


Lecture by Professor Burstall. 

The fourth of the series of lectures* on the above subject was 
delivered by Professor F. W. Burstall, M.A., to the members oi 
the Midland Junior Gas Association, at the Birmingham Univer- 
sity last Thursday. 


The lecturer said: To-day I propose to consider the question 
of the production and the cleaning of gas from producers, with 
special reference to motive power. Before I do this, I think it 
necessary to explain something about the chemical principles on 
which the formation of the gas depends. You are all aware that 
when air is blown through red-hot coke, if sufficient air be supplied, 
the whole of the oxygen will burn to carbonic acid, an inert gas. 
If the quantity of air be reduced down steadily, a point will be 
reached at which some of the carbon will be converted to car- 
bonic acid and some to carbonic oxide, which gas is burnable. 
The only objection to air gas, asit is called, is that not more than 
a certain percentage of carbonic oxide can be obtained, because 
there must be sufficient carbonic acid formed to give a very high 
temperature. 

In order to get a rich gas, air and steam are alternately blown 
through the incandescent fuel, because the formation of hydrogen 
from the breaking-up of the steam by the incandescent fuel causes 
the temperature to drop. Now, the principle of the producer is to 
combine these two operations in one vessel. The air must be 
insufficient for complete combustion. In this way a gasis obtained 
which may vary from 120 B.Th.U. to 165 B.Th.U. to the cubic 
foot ; the lower values being in the case of cokes and anthracites, 
and the higher values in the case of bituminous fuel. 

I propose to divide the subject further into two portions; and 
first of all I will deal with a producer using fuel which does not 
contain any appreciable quantity of tarry matter—either anthracite 
or coke. A suction producer of this type consists principally in 
a cast-iron vessel furnished with bars at the base, and lined with 
fire-brick The upper portion, which is very important, is termed 
the vaporizer, the function of which is to utilize some of the 
waste heat in the gas given off from the fuel. The sizes of these 
producers are comparatively small—the smallest about 9 inches 
in diameter and 18 inches deep. This will produce enough gas 
for 6 H.P. The more general sizes are about 15 inches in 
diameter and 2 ft. 6 in. high, doing about 20 H.P. These pro- 
ducers are for the most part in use for country house lighting, and 
for positions where no other form of gas is available. The gas is 
made in proportion to the load upon the engine. 

Producers are subject to a certain amount of trouble; and the 
principal one with which we are concerned is that of the forma- 
tion of-clinker. Naturally, coke and, to a less degree, anthracite 
form clinker in the lower portion of the producer, since there the 
temperature is something in the neighbourhood of 1000° C. I 
have measured 1400° C. in a bituminous producer ; and this is high 
enough to produce a very material quantity of infusible clinker. 
Now, when clinker is formed, it tends to prevent the production 
of good gas; and to get over this difficulty it is customary to poke 





* The first two lectures appeared in Vol. CXVI. of the ‘‘ JOURNAL,” 
Pp. 469, 752; and the third will be found in the issue for Feb. 20 last, p. 501. 
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the producer at intervals from the top right down to the bars, to 
make sure that the clinker gets away completely. Apart from this, 
there is very little trouble with suction producers. In order to 
start the engine, it is customary now to provide a compressed air 
starter, or to use a small quantity of petrol. Then, in a few 
minutes, the fire is sufficiently high to produce burnable gas; and 
in the course of a further few minutes a load may be put on the 
engine. 

In cases of larger units of power, it is not convenient to use the 
suction of the engine to regulate the air supply to the producer ; 
a blower is used instead, thus admitting the air under pressure— 
i... 15 or 16 inches of water. The formation of gas is precisely 
the same, although the arrangement of the producer itself is 
necessarily very different. The pressure producer has this great 
advantage: If there are a number of engines with a suction pro- 
ducer, either too much or too little gas is obtained; but with a 
pressure producer this is not the case—the gas being stored in a 
holder. The gas may also be used for heating purposes. The 
amount of gas formed is regulated by the speed of the blower. As 
the holder goes up, the steam on the blower is cut down, and vice 
versa ; so that a regular supply is maintained, and the holder is 
kept within definite limits. The pressure producer was first intro- 
duced into this country by Dowson; and it was used on a fairly 
extensive scale. The suction producer is a French invention, and 
was introduced in 1900. 

In the second case, I propose to consider producers in which 
bituminous fuel may be employed; but in this case there are 
great difficulties to be overcome. These are entirely caused by the 
tarry matters which the coal contains, and the difficulty of sepa- 
rating the tarry matter from the gases. When first the bituminous 
producer was introduced by Dr. Mond in about 18g0, it was 
assumed that it would be possible to get rid of the tar difficulty ; 
but it was found that the appliances which will entirely clean re- 
torted gas are useless when used for bituminous gas. The reason 
for this is that the tarry matter is different from that which is 
got from gas-works. It contains practically no light oils, about 
95 per cent. of pitch, and 5 per cent. of middle oils. These sub- 
stances tend to choke up all devices for purification which depend 
upon wire-drawing or throttling. This, of course, limits the 
possible number of appliances that you are to use, and, more- 
over, it causes this dithculty—that the quantity of tar must be 
reduced to a minimum if the engine is to work satisfactorily for 
any length of time. The amount of tar that is allowable is 
44 grains to 100 cubic feet. 

It is very important in this particular type of producer to adjust 
the quantity of steam in proportion to the quantity of fuel. It is 
necessary to get just the right amount of steam, so that when the 
gas issues it does not carry a large quantity of superheated 
steam. This amounts in most cases to } Ib. of steam per pound 
of coal. As a matter of fact, experience has shown that this is a 
little too small to work satisfactorily. 

In some producers, attempts are made to apply the prin- 
ciple of regeneration. The hot gases go out at a very high tem- 
perature, passing to a double superheater. The incoming air and 
steam enter the superheater, and are heated by the outgoing 
gases. They then come down the shell of the producer, when 
they are finally heated to a temperature of between 150° and 
160° C. There is no doubt that the value of regeneration is very 
great ; but it is dubious whether it is really worth while doing. 

One of the greatest points made in connection with this type of 
producer was the recovery of ammonia which the gas was found 
to contain. When the quantity is raised from the figure of } lb. 
up to 2} lbs. of steam to 1 Ib. of coal, it is found that the maximum 
amount of ammonia is formed in the producer ; and this yield is, 
of course, much greater than is the case in any form of retort gas, 
because naturally the presence of steam in the coal itself has the 
condition for uniting with a nascent hydrogen to form all the am- 
monia that is possible. When working with 2} lbs. of steam, it is 
possible to get 95 lbs. of sulphate of ammonia per ton (i.e., after 
treating with sulphuric acid) out of the fuel containing theoreti- 
cally 120 lbs.; and this makes the greatest possibility with this 
particular form of plant. 

As regards the cleaning of the gas, the arrangement generally 
in use is a centrifugal fan into which water is injected; the gas 
being beaten up with water andthe tar thrown out. This process 
will reduce the quantity of tar to about 12 to 14 grains per cubic 
foot. The remainder of the tar is removed, as a rule, by passing 
it through sawdust scrubbers. No arrangement is made to attempt 
anything in the way of the removal of sulphur, although, as a 
matter of fact, the less sulphur there is in the gas the better. 

Another type of producer which has met with some success is 
that known as the Dowson bituminous suction gas plant; but the 
suction in this case is not caused by the engine. The suction is 
caused by a fan drawing the gas through the producer. In order 
to recover some of the heat Dowson introduced a boiler. The 
gas passes through a series of tubes, and gives up some of its heat 
in the formation of steam, and is then taken, in the usual way, to 
the cooling-towers. 

There are a good many points that may be raised with regard 
to the methods of cooling. Up till now, I have shown you methods 
of cooling by means of towers, and the introduction of water into 
the interior of towers. Of course, the cooling of gas by water is 
only possible when there is a large supply of water, and also when 
it is permitted to pollute the effluent with the dirty water, because 
the water from these towers is very injurious ; and, asa matter of 
fact, it is forbidden to discharge it into sewers at all. For this 





reason attention has been given to air cooling; and the best 
example of such a device is to be found in the Wilson producer 
plant. This producer differs comparatively little, in the actual 
producer, from the others; the only difference being that the 
others are side blast and this a central blast. 

The principal criticism to be placed against this producer plant 
is that it occupies considerable floor space, and is comparatively 
expensive for the work done. A 1000 H.P. producer plant, which 
will gasify 10 tons of coal in the twenty-four hours, costs somewhere 
about £3000—i.c., £3 per H.P. If the cost of the engine, which 
is £5 per H.P., be added to this, the outlay for plant becomes 
£8 per H.P. As a matter of fact, a capital cost of £8 per H.P. 
is not justified in any power plant at the present moment. It is 
possible to get at £5 per H.P. oil-engines which are quite as 
economical, and take up far less floor space. The only prospect 
for the gas-producer is that it must get much cheaper than it is 
now—that is, excluding the production of sulphate of ammonia. 

There is another source of power which is extremely important, 
and, in fact, will be by far the most important, and that is the gas 
issuing from the blast-furnace. . This gas contains 29 to 30 per 
cent. of carbonic oxide, 5 per cent. of carbonic acid, and traces of 
methane. It issues from the furnace at a very high temperature, 
and is used in stoves to heat-up the blast air, which reduces the 
temperature very considerably. Working only with coke, there is 
no tarry matter whatever; but there is something which is nearly 
as bad, inasmuch as at this enormous temperature the lime be- 
comes reduced to very fine dust. This dust passes out with the 
gas. The cooling of the gas after leaving the stoves is carried 
out in much the same way as ordinarily—with towers and atmo- 
spheric coolers. This extraction of dust from the tower is a most 
difficult operation, because the dust (which is under 0°5 grain per 
cubic foot) must be carried down. 

The whole question of the production of power from gas, or 
from any other source, is hardly one that can be answered in 
very general terms. The answer has changed very materially— 
at least three or four times in the last thirty years. An absolutely 
correct system at one particular time has been shown later on 
to need modifications and alterations which were not dreamt 
of; and I have little doubt that further modifications and altera- 
tions will yet be brought about. I think it is quite feasible that 
one of the largest sources of power will be brought to the front, 
even to the exclusion of coal. I refer to marine work, where the 
oil-engine has advantages over steam or gas. The tendency 
appears for the price of coal to go up, and, at the same time, the 
exploration of new tracts of land would seem to indicate that the 
price of crude oil is going down. When I tell you that an oil- 
engine will give a brake-horse-power hour for 0°42 lb. of crude oil, 
a steam-engine a brake-horse-power hour for 14 Ibs. of coal, and 
that a gas-engine with a producer plant will do this with 1 lb. of 
bituminous fuel, you will see that the oil-engine has a good many 
points in its favour. 

It may be argued that the world’s production of coal is 
tooo million tons. The world’s production of oil is 48 million 
tons, or just 5 per cent.; so that it is futile to say the reign of oil 
has begun and that of coalended. This coal isnot used for the pro- 
duction of power—in fact, only a very small fraction is employed 
in this direction. By far the greatest amount is used for metal- 
lurgical purposes, in blast-furnaces, &c.; and it would appear to 
me that it is quite feasible to suppose that the future will realize 
that the treatment of coal at the colliery, the recovery of the bye- 
products, and the sale of coke shall be the fundamental point. 
Whether or not this will come quickly, I cannot say ; but the oil- 
engine can be made to use certain of the tarry oils, and there 
would appear to be a large outlook for the gas industry in connec- 
tion with the utilization of some of these oils for the production 
of power. 








Forthcoming Gas Exhibition at Amsterdam. 


We have received from Heer J. Van Rossum du Chattel, the 
Manager of the Municipal Gas-Works at Amsterdam, further 
information with regard to the International Gas Exhibition 
which is to be opened in thet city on Sept. 14 next. Applica- 
tion forms for stands must be filled up and returned not later than 
March 31; and all communications concerning the exhibition 
should be addressec' to the Committee at No. 294, Amstel, Amster- 
dam. The State Railway and the Dutch Railway Companies 
have expressed their readiness to allow reduced rates under cer- 
tain conditions for the conveyance of goods intended for the exhi- 
bition ; and other railway companies have been approached with 
a view to securing a similar concession. It is expected that all 
claim to duty on foreign goods will be waived. 


~~ 





The Vertical Gas-Retort Syndicate have received advice 
from the Dessau Company to the effect that the following further 
order has been received for Dessau vertical retorts: At Pola 
(Austria), four beds of ten 4-metre retorts—an installation of 
forty retorts in all. 


Mr. Abraham Woodiwiss, of Spring Hill, Duffield, who was 
twice Mayor of Derby and a member of the Derwent Valley 
Water Board, and whose death was recorded in the “ JOURNAL 
for the oth of January, left estate of the gross value of £86,635, of 
which the net personalty has been sworn at £64,756. 
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SOUTHERN DISTRICT ASSOCIATION OF GAS ENGINEERS & MANAGERS, 





Annual Meeting in London. 


The Annual Meeting of the Association was held last Thursday, 
at the Hotel Cecil, Strand, W.C. There was a fair attendance of 
members when the RETIRING PRESIDENT (Mr. H. C. Head, of Win- 
chester) took the chair. Among those present were Mr. R. G. 
Shadbolt, the President of the Institution of Gas Engineers, 
Mr. Samuel Glover, the President of the Manchester District 
Institution of Gas Engineers, and Mr. F. Paternoster, the Presi- 
dent of the Eastern Counties Gas Managers’ Association, 


A CLASHING OF DATEs. 


Mr. Heap, at the opening of the proceedings, said it was a 
matter of some disappointment that the meeting was not larger. 
Many letters had been received regretting inability to attend, in 


consequence of the fact that the fixture clashed with that of the | the incoming President as the representative of the Association 
| on the Council of the Institution of Gas Engineers for the year ; 


Society of British Gas Industries, They were, however, very for- 
tunate in having with them the President of the Institution of 
Gas Engineers; and he was sure the members much appreciated 
Mr. Shadbolt’s presence. 


REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE. 


The thirty-seventh annual report of the Committee was then 
presented, and adopted, on the proposition of Mr. Heap, 
seconded by Mr. W. H. BENNETT (Redhill). 

The report, after setting forth in brief the proceedings of the 
Association over the past twelve months, stated that during the 
year eight members had been elected, and three had resigned. 
The Association were unfortunate in losing by death the following 
members: Mr. S. W. Durkin, of Southampton; Mr. Ralph 
Herring, of Dover; Mr. R. Morton, of London; and Mr. S. J. 
Symonds, of Farnham. All were valuable members; and their 
loss was much regretted. The balance standing to the credit of 
the Association at the beginning of 1911 was £56 8s. 1d.; and 
the receipts amounted to £106 5s. 6d. The expenditure was 
£88 12s. 7d., leaving a balance of £74 1s. to carry forward. 
Copies of the “ Reports of Gas Associations” were presented to 
the members, at a cost of £41 15s. The Commercial Section 
continued to do very useful work. 


New MEMBERS. 


The Hon. Secretary (Mr. W. E. Price, of Hampton Wick) 
handed in nominations for six new members of the Association, 
as follows: Mr. Edward Allen, of Liverpool; Mr. C. Winthrope 
Somerville, of the South Metropolitan Gas Company, Bankside; 
Mr. A. W. Grey, of Maidstone; Mr. H. Wilkinson, of Slough ; 
Mr. Alwyne Meade, of the Commercial Gas Company, Poplar; 
Mr. R. P. Harris, of the Commercial Gas Company, Stepney. 

These gentlemen were elected, on the motion of Mr. HEAp, 
seconded by Mr. B. R. GREEN (Mitcham). 


THE NEW PRESIDENT. 


Mr. HEAp remarked that he had now come to the end of his 
duties, except the last one of all; and he was pleased to think that, 
whatever he had done during his year of office, his final official 
act would be a good one, because he was going to ask Mr. Green 
we he knew, would make a most excellent President) to take the 
chair. 

Mr. B. R. GREEN, the Engineer and Manager of the Mitcham 
and Wimbledon Gas Company, then took the chair, amid loud 
applause, 

THANKS TO THE RETIRING PRESIDENT. 


Mr. Tuomas GLover (Norwich) said he was sure it was the 
wish of the members that the Retiring President should receive 
their very best thanks for the services he had rendered to the 
Association during his year of office. Mr. Head had filled the 
office very well indeed. They would remember that his Presi- 
dential Address was a notable contribution to the proceedings of 
the Association ; and those who visited Winchester were aware of 
the great amount of hospitality and thoughtfulness that was mani- 
fested on that occasion. In every way, Mr. Head had been an 
excellent President ; and it wasa great pleasure to propose a very 
hearty vote of thanks to him. 

Mr. C. W. Orrorp (Enfield), in seconding, said Mr. Head had 
heard from Mr. Glover how he was regarded by the members 
generally ; and now they would like to feel sure that Mr. Head, 
during his year of office, had been satisfied by thereception he had 
had at the hands of the members. 

The PresipEent cordially supported the proposal; remarking 
that Mr. Head had given them an exceedingly interesting year. 

lhe motion having been carried by acclamation, 

Mr. Heap expressed his indebtedness to the members for the 
vote, and to the speakers for the kind things they had said about 
him. He did not, he added, think he deserved their thanks. The 
obligation was entirely on his side. It was a great honour to be 
elected President of the Association; and it was more than a 
Pleasure to endeavour to do his best to fill the office worthily, 
Mr. Ellery had remarked last year that one of the most pleasur- 
able days in his life was when the Association visited Bath. Now, 





he (Mr. Head) could say that he did not think he ever enjoyed a 
day more in his life than that on which the Association visited 
Winchester. He must answer Mr. Offord’s question as to whether 
he had been satisfied with his reception at the hands of the mem- 
bers. He had been more than satisfied~he had been almost 
overwhelmed; and he did not know how to thank them for the 
great kindness one and all had shown him during the year of his 
presidency. 

The PresipEnT thanked those present for the hearty reception 
they had accorded him on taking the chair, and assured them that 
he would do his best to perform the duties as they would wish 
them to be carried out. 


District REPRESENTATIVE ON THE INSTITUTION COUNCIL. 
Mr. F. W. Cross (Lea Bridge) said it was customary to elect 


and he proposed that Mr. Green should fill this office. 

Mr. H. O. Carr (Wandsworth), who seconded, remarked that 
Mr. Green was eminently fitted to be their representative, 

The motion was then agreed to. 


An INVITATION TO MITCHAM. 


The PresIpEnT said he had great pleasure in giving the mem- 
bers an invitation from his Chairman and Directors to pay a visit 
to them and to him at Mitcham, on the occasion of the spring 
meeting of the Association. He would be delighted to welcome 
them there. The date had not yet been fixed; but it would be 
somewhere about the usual time. 

Mr. S. CARPENTER (Dorking) proposed a vote of thanks to the 
Chairman and Directors of the Mitcham and Wimbledon Gas 
Company, and to the President, for the invitation to visit their 
works, and said he was sure the members would have an exceed- 
ingly good time. 

Mr. Carr seconded the motion, which was at once unanimously 
carried. 

THE Hour or MEETING. 


Mr. R. Beynon (Torquay) drew attention to the time fixed for 


| the meetings of the Association. He pointed out that it was 


almost impossible for members from the South-West District to 
come and attend meetings fixed for about 5 o’clock, unless they 
stayed the night in town—which meant an expense they could 
not all afford. It seemed to him that something ought to be done 
to meet the convenience of these members as far as possible; and 
he asked that the matter should receive consideration. He said 
he believed the inconvenience which the South-West members 
suffered under the present arrangement had been brought before 
the Committee; and he now wished to bring it before the meeting, 
so as to see if something could be done to rectify the trouble so 
many of them felt. 

The PresipEntT said it was a question which would have to be 
considered by the Committee. The times which had been fixed 
recently for the meetings had been decided upon as the result of 
careful thought; and it was believed they would meet with general 
approval, and certainly would suit the convenience of the greatest 
number of members. But the Committee would carefully go into 
the matter; and when arrangements were being made in future, 
they would take into account what had been said, 


The PresIDENT then delivered the following 


INAUGURAL ADDRESS. 


It was a matter of very great pleasure to me to be invited to 
become the President of this Association for the ensuing year. 
The chief thought that influenced me in accepting such a position 
was the knowledge that your President can always rely on the 
members for loyal and cordial support, and that he is given 
ungrudgingly and unreservedly all the help and assistance that 
can be brought to his aid; and in carrying out the duties that may 
fall to my lot, I know I am safe in counting on a continuance of 
this support and assistance. 

There are, of course, many engineering and manufacturing 
problems in which we, as gas engineers and managers, are deeply 
concerned, and the discussion of which may well be of the greatest 
interest to us all. But on this occasion I would ask you to bear 
with me if I select for consideration certain matters of principle 
connected with the commercial administration of gas companies. 
Engineering and manufacturing problems, fascinating as they 
are, concern chiefly ourselves and the internal organization of gas 
companies ; and if I do not touch directly upon any of these pro- 
blems to-day, I hope it will not be considered that I regard them 
as not capable of providing food sufficiently attractive for an ad- 
dress, but rather that they embrace subjects which can be more 
pleasantly dealt with on occasions when there are better oppor- 
tunities for ventilating ideas and ascertaining experiences in the 
course of the discussions which usually follow. 

Commercial administration embodies, to my mind, the relation 
of the gas company to the consumer ; and that this relation should 
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be satisfactorily established and maintained is, of course, of vital 
importance to the whole industry. It is of little use to supply gas 
capable of surviving the most stringent tests that imperial or local 
authorities can devise unless that gas can be so utilized as to give 
satisfaction to the consumer. 


STUDYING CONSUMERS’ REQUIREMENTS. 


Naturally the first consideration to the gas consumer is the 
price ; and the importance of a low price is self-evident. At the 
same time, I venture to think the full benefit of a low price for 
gas to all concerned cannot obtain unless it is accompanied by 
efficient service. I would therefore submit that these two require- 
ments must be considered as inseparable, and that, from the point 
of view of successful administration, efficiency of service must 
not be sacrificed in order to reduce the price to the lowest penny. 
On the question of what is, or how to accord, the efficient service, 
which shall not only attract consumers but shall also retain them 
in spite of counter-attractions and allurements, there are doubt- 
less many divergent views; and my hope this afternoon is to 
interest you with a few of the principles which appear to me as 
being among those which will attain this object. 

In the first place, it assists me to postulate two well-known 
principles of supply—namely, that the gas should be of a con- 
stant composition, and the pressure maintained should be at a 
constant level. Easy as these axioms are to state, the practical 
application of them calls for regular care and attention. When 
it is borne in mind how varied are the uses to which gas is now 
applied, and the delicate adjustment that is necessary for the best 
result to be obtained from the apparatus in every-day use, the 
need for this constancy in both respects cannot be over-estimated 
in arriving at the greatest efficiency with the least trouble to the 
consumer. I would go so far as to say that, within reasonable 
limits, it matters little what the deseription is from this point of view, 
apart from the question of intrinsic value, so long as its quality and 
composition remain constant. The chief point is that it must be 
of such a character as will suit the consumer’s requirements, and 
be capable of use without causing him trouble. The difficulties 
which used to be experienced from naphthalene have been largely 
overcome by various methods which are, generally speaking, per- 
fectly effective, except perhaps under very exceptional conditions ; 
so that fortunately we have no longer to take this bugbear into 
serious account. 

PRESSURE MAINTENANCE. 


The need for the maintenance of the pressure of supply at a 
constant level is very similar to the need for a constant composi- 
tion of gas. It has come within my experience that the hours at 
which it is necessary to vary the pressure at the works in order to 
maintain a constant pressure at the most important distributing 
centres differ very materially from season to season, and, indeed, 
from day to day. Moreover, unless careful records are systemati- 
cally kept by means of recording apparatus, it will be found im- 
possible to regulate this with any degree of certainty. This 
brought me to the consideration of some means for recording 
in the governor-room the pressures existing at the distributing 
centres referred to; and in the course of inquiry I came upon a 
simple method by means of which the attendant at the works was 
notified by the ringing of a bell when the pressure at a distribut- 
ing centre, some 3 miles away, reached a predetermined point. 
For this purpose a private telephone wire between the two points 
was brought into use; and this ingenious arrangement I believe 
answers admirably. 

It appeared to me that the use of this arrangement might be 
extended so as to operate a recording apparatus similar to that in 
use by water companies for recording at headquarters the depth 
of water in the various reservoirs some miles away. Adaptations 
of the instruments have been carried out with a view to rendering 
them suitable for recording gas pressures. The equipment con- 
sists of a receiver, having a clock, indicating dial, and recording 
drum, with a paper diagram ; also a cable connecting the distant 
transmitter and battery. At the transmitter end there is an en- 
closed tank connected to the main. The float pipe is fitted in the 
tank ; and as theannular area of the tankis of equal area to the float 
pipe, the variations of the water level, due to the pressure of gas 
in the tank, will be equal. When a full pressure of (say) 7 inches 
is in the tank, the water level will be lowered 3} inches below the 
normal line and raised 3} inches in the float pipe above the normal. 
For every 1 inch variation in the water level, the float will only 
vary } inch; therefore for every 1-2oth travel of the float 1-1o0th in- 
dication will be transmitted to the receiver and recorder. On the 
outside of the tank, on the normal line, a plug or small pet-cock is 
fitted, and near the top a connection is made for a ferrule or cock 
to admit the gas. Water can be put into the float pipe under the 
transmitter sole plate, and the small pet-cock opened until the 
water drains to the normal water level. 

The transmitter comprises a number of glass tubes, partly filled 
with mercury and having a platinum wire sealed through each 
end. The glass tubes are fitted on a revolving spindle; and there 
may be one or several, according to the number of indications 
required in the rising or falling of the float. These tubes, when 
rotated in either direction, make or transmit impulses through 
the circuit ; and the duration of the impulse is the time that 
the mercury takes to flow from one end of a tube to the 
opposite end, or the time that the mercury is touching both 
platinum wires. There is also provided a commutator, which is 
operated from the spindle (carrying the tubes) by a fork kept on 
the spindle by friction washers. A slight movement of the spindle 





in either direction brings this fork to either side, which throws 
the arms of the commutator from one side to the other—thus 
altering the direction of the current. 

The glass tubes are fitted in brass cases, which are soldered to 
the spindle. The tubes slip inside the brass cases, and are kept 
in position by vulcanite caps and leather washers, which are 
screwed up to the face of the cases. The contacts on the ends 
of the tubes are connected up in parallel, and the connections 
terminate on collecting rings. The current is then taken from 
contact arms to the commutator and battery. 

In operation, the mercury tubes being rotated in either direc- 
tion, contact is made when the tubes are passing the horizontal 
position. But as the mercury can only be in contact with the 
platinum wires at both ends of the tubes for a short time, and as 
it is necessary to make the duration of the contact last for one 
or two seconds, a disc is fitted on the spindle, and on the end a 
spring is fitted for each end of the mercury tubes. This spring 
comes in contact with a small roller when the tube is about hori- 
zontal. The speed of the spindle and flow of the mercury are 
retarded for a short time, sufficient to allow the current to act on 
the magnets at the receiver. 

I have gone rather fully into this method of ascertaining pres- 
sures, because of the difficulty experienced in regulating the supply 
to the greatly varying demand. Though there are many other 
methods in use, the one indicated above appears to be easiest of 
application to the circumstances with which I have to contend. 


HIGH-PRESSURE DISTRIBUTION. 


While methods of distribution vary considerably in different 
districts according particularly to their geographical features, a 
modern scheme is a high-pressure main feeding through district 
governors the low-pressure system whence the consumer draws 
his supply. But in referring now to high-pressure, I am thinking 
of a pressure distinctly in excess of that at which gas can safely 
be employed for fittings at present in general use. Personally, I 
am sufficiently conservative to feel that such an arrangement, 
although of proved utility in some circumstances, carries with it 
an element of danger in the possibility—however remote it may 
bs—of the failure of the pressure-reducing medium, and the con- 
sequent disaster which would ensue from the excessive pressure 
suddenly thrown directly on to consumers’ services. Unless some 
adjacent gasholder could be introduced into the system which 
would act as an equalizer in the event of failure of the governors, 
it seems to me that greater safety can be ensured—though possibly 
at a higher expense—by adhering to the time-honoured method 
of increasing the capacity of the low-pressure system as the 
demand requires, with-perhaps the assistance of boosting plant 
(carefully regulated to avoid excess) in instances of long lengths 
of isolated trunk mains. 

In the case of the Company with which I am connected, the 
works happen to be about 2 to 2} miles distant from two of our 
most important townships, with comparatively few consumers 
en voute; and by providing these few consumers with service 
governors, it is possible to vary the pressure on the trunk mains 
leading to these places as may be necessary for maintaining the 
supply at these centres at a satisfactorily constant level. To 
effect this, some such distant signal indicating apparatus as above 
described is necessary, in order to ascertain the correct times at 
which to make the variations at the works. No doubt the ideal 
is still where the low-pressure mains are of such capacity, and 
so situate, as to reflect throughout their whole extent a suitable 
uniform pressure without the need for either district or service 
governors; and those who possess this are indeed in a happy 
position. 

METER EFFICIENCY. 

The next point to which I should like to refer is the suitability 
of the consumer’s meter now at our disposal for dealing with the 
demands made upon it. The altered conditions caused by the 
use of gas for domestic as well as illuminating purposes, naturally 
throws extra work on the meter, not infrequently overtaxing its 
capacity, while, on the other hand requiring it to register the 
minute quantities passing to supply a few bye-pass jets. It is well 
known that dry meters will register quantities far in excess of their 
nominal capacity ; but actual overworking tends to strain the dia- 
phragms, and to cause premature unsoundness and incorrect— 
i.c., slow—registration. The soundness of diaphragms and of 
slide-valves assumes greater importance in view of the extreme 
variations to be provided for and of the extended use of solvents 
for naphthalene, which affect the leathers of dry meters. Hence 
the necessity for using only meters of the highest quality and of 
the best construction, and for the regular inspection and cleaning 
of them. 

I believe it is not the general custom of companies to concern 
themselves with the connection of the outlet side of the meter to 
the house supply pipes; but the result of this is that the consumer 
is put to the trouble of arranging for this to be done, and also 
for the pipes to be tested by a third party. Now one of the first 
principles of giving satisfaction to a consumer surely is to study 
his convenience by saving him trouble as far as possible; and I 
feel strongly that the company should, as a matter of course 
(unless otherwise instructed), carry out this work and thus relieve 
him of any trouble or vexation about getting the supply to the 
point of consumption ready for use. I believe that the reason 
for this omission is the idea of not undertaking any responsibility 
for the internal arrangements; but it will be recollected that all 
work of this kind is done as a matter of course for the small gas 
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consumer who uses a slot meter. So that it is only consistent to 
provide the same facility for the larger consumer. 


SCALE LIGHTING. 


The provision of apparatus suitable to the consumer next claims 
our attention ; and here we are brought face to face with ques- 
tions of policy, upon which much depends. The most recent 
development in this respect is the system of providing and supply- 
ing incandescent high-pressure lights at an inclusive quarterly 
charge; the “inclusive” being so in absolute fact, as the com- 
pany set up the lamps and compressing plant and undertake the 
lighting, extinguishing, cleaning, and complete maintenance in 
return for a quarterly charge. This has been found to be most 
attractive to the consumer; and, apart from the excellent result 
of this modern system of lighting, I cannot but feel that the con- 
sumer is largely converted to it by the fact that he is not called 
upon to put down any part of the initial expense, and that he 
knows precisely what will be the cost to him annually. I do not 
think I can lay too much emphasis upon the attraction held out 
by his not having to pay any of the initial outlay; for I have 
constantly found that consumers will be perfectly willing to pay 
quarterly such a sum as will yield a reasonable remuneration for 
the service. 

GAS APPARATUS AND HIRE-PURCHASE. 


This desirability of avoiding tapping the consumer for any 
payment in advance applies equally to the system of supplying 
other gas apparatus. With regard to cooking and heating stoves, 
my Company have not found it necessary to go to the extreme of 
supplying these at any low and unremunerative quarterly rentals. 
A system of three years hire-purchase has proved extremely 
popular, as is evidenced by the fact that during the last five years 
the net total number of cookers supplied to consumers on this 
system has been 3354; while over the same period the increase 
in the number of ordinary consumers has been 2909. The number 
of fires supplied during the same period was 1769. During the 
many years that this system has been in vogue, we have accumu- 
lated a comparatively small number of stoves which have been 
returned owing to payments not being kept up. We give a con- 
sumer the option of taking one of these—always pointing out that 
it is a second-hand stove, though renovated so as to be almost 
equal to new—on a simple hire system. But we find that almost 
invariably a new stove on the hire-purchase system is preferred. 
The adoption of the system of hire-purchase is obviously econo- 
mical for the Company as regards capital expenditure. It is also 
a distinct economy as to maintenance expense, for the reason that 
the consumer is at once personally interested in the stove, which 
naturally then receives far more careful treatment. I should add 
that no pains are spared to see that these stoves are maintained 
in efficient working order; and we also undertake the cleaning of 
them when necessary. The consumer’s interest in the stove is 
most valuable to the Company, and is, practically speaking, in- 
separable from, and only incidental to, his actual ownership. I 
attribute the success of this hire-purchase system first and fore- 
most to our not requiring the consumer to make any initial pay- 
ment; secondly, to the easy payment terms upon which it is 
based; and, thirdly, to the general preference for a new stove, 
which is at once looked upon as the hirer’s own property. This 
system we have extended to the supply of low-pressure incandes- 
cent gas-lamps and numerous other appliances, with marked 
success; and, in point of fact, every facility is afforded for the 


supply of other fittings and gas apparatus of every description 
on the most favourable terms. 


CULTIVATING THE PREPAYMENT BUSINESS. 


We have, of course, limited this particular system of hire-pur- 
chase to consumers by ordinary meter. But we have at the same 
time found it advantageous to pay careful attention to the re- 
quirements of slot-meter consumers. It has been the general 
practice of the Mitcham Company to supply and fit gas cooking 
apparatus of some description with every installation on the slot- 
meter system ; but latterly we have gone to the extent of supply- 
ing a packed and enamelled lined cooking-stove instead of the 
single-cased cooker. The result has shown a marked improve- 
ment in the average consumption where these new stoves have 
been introduced, which is doubtless due to the more constant use 
of the oven of the packed stove. Personally, I feel that more ap- 
preciation and liberal treatment of the slot consumer will be found 
to be thoroughly justified. 

It will be appreciated that I have not suggested that there is 
need to cut down terms for the supply of apparatus to any unre- 
munerative figure ; nor do I believe that the difference between a 
remunerative and an unremunerative quarterly rental is sufficient 
to hinder or retard the development of the use of such apparatus, 
especially if the cost of installation is undertaken by the com- 
pany free of charge. This installation outlay always represents 
something which after all cannot become an asset to, or be re- 
moved by, the consumer ; while, on his leaving, the company are 
still able to reap the benefit by utilizing it for the next occupier. 
In these circumstances, it may fairly be urged that installation 
expense should as a matter of business fall on the company. I 
am, of course, aware that there is nothing novelin this suggestion, 
as it only follows the practice which some companies have acted 
on for some years. 

HOT WATER SUPPLY. 


h The modern apparatus for providing the supply of hot water 
as reached such a state of efficiency that we might reasonably 








expect a great development in this direction. With this descrip- 
tion of apparatus the cost of installation is sometimes consider- 
able, and if undertaken free might become a burden on the com- 
pany. But this development is, and will be, seriously retarded 
unless the consumer can be met in some way over this expense, 
either by spreading the payment over a period or by providing for 
it by charging a quarterly rental. 


SATISFYING CONSUMERS. 


We have now reached the stage at which we hope we have 
supplied a consumer with suitable apparatus on terms which are 
to his satisfaction, while also duly remunerative to the company ; 
and the critical period approaches of the retaining of his satisfac- 
tion by ensuring that his equipment is properly maintained. 
Here, to my mind, we have to tackle some of the points on which 
continued success so much depends, and in which the personal 
capabilities of the distribution staff play such an important part. 


TRAINING GAS-FITTERS. 


I do not propose to add to the volume that has been said about 
the importance of the proper training of fitters who carry out the 
fixing of the various apparatus; and I would in no way belittle 
the efforts that have been, and are being, made to this end. But 
from these fitters (capable as they must of necessity be in their 
particular branch) it is expecting rather much if we rely on their 
initiative and judgment in settling schemes or plans for setting 
up an installation so as not merely to give satisfaction, but also 
to produce the greatest degree of efficiency. Here the keynote 
surely is the most capable and thorough supervision by highly- 
trained men, who should be responsible for personally setting out 
the work and for properly testing it afterwards. 


MAINTENANCE—PERSONAL ATTENTION. 


It is admitted that the company should in one form or another 
undertake the maintenance of incandescent burners in use; the 
usual practice being I believe for a maintenance fitter to make 
periodical calls for the purpose of cleaning and renewing mantles, 
glass, &c. The necessity for employing a competent man for this 
is also naturally recognized, for the disastrous results attendant 
on the visits of an untrained or careless fitter are too obvious to 
need enlarging on. And this principle of maintenance applies 
with equal force to all other gas apparatus in use, though, of course, 
the periodical visits for the purpose can be made at far wider in- 
tervals, and involve therefore proportionately less expense. On 
the other hand, this extension of the principle is more economi- 
cally dealt with by a separate staff, who can cover a wider field 
than those whose attention is devoted to lighting. 

That efficient maintenance and attention to consumers should 
be rendered free (charging only for materials used) will, I firmly 
believe, be more generally adopted than at present. My Company 
have adopted it with valuable results. I must confess that the 
logical conclusion of such a system would seem almost retrograde 
in its tendency, to revert to the ancient method of a quarterly 
charge based on the number of points of supply instead of on the 
amount of gas consumed. Whether this method be really behind 
or in advance of the times remains to be seen. But generally, 
as regards maintenance and inspection visits, I would go some- 
what further. It seems to me that in these personal attendances 
on consumers we have an excellent opportunity not only for 
maintaining existing apparatus so as to give satisfaction, but 
also for bringing to the consumer’s direct notice further advan- 
tages that he might obtain by the extended use of gas for 
purposes not already adopted. With this view, officials en- 
gaged in this work may, with tact and persuasive powers, have 
invaluable opportunities for serving their company by making the 
best of being in personal touch with the consumer and with the 
consumer’s requirements and wishes; and in this way good men 
can get, and retain, a personal connection in the district which 
promotes the company’s interest and assists materially. Such 
men have to my mind a large and profitable field before them. 
Their methods may well supersede the canvasser, whose attentions 
have constantly to be forced on a would-be customer, and who is 
naturally not so deeply concerned about the consumer’s future 
satisfaction when once the first order has gone to his credit. 

These maintenance inspectors become indeed the company’s 
representatives, by means of whose ability and business tact many 
consumers form either good or bad impressions of the efficiency 
of the service at their disposal. Finally, men, of this type, with 
discrimination and discretion, can render appreciable assistance 
to the company by suggestions, or. even advice, as to develop- 
ments which would lead to increased consumption to mutual 
advantage. Of course, this type of agent, to be successful, needs 
a high standard of proficiency; but if this system is considered 
only in its relation to the all-important question of increasing the 
average consumption per consumer, undoubtedly the extra expense 
incident to it would be well justified. 


THE VALUE OF SHOW-ROOMS AND A TRAINED STAFF. 


With regard to getting into personal touch with the consumer 
and his requirements—the importance of which I have endea- 
voured to emphasize—the latter-day method of establishing show- 
rooms seems to me to carry with it distinctive advantages. A 
show-room placed in the centre of a district, tastefully arranged 
and setting off appliances in an attractive manner, is an acquisi- 
tion to any town. It affords opportunities for demonstrating the 
use of gas for all purposes, and must be a standing advertisement 
for the possibilities obtainable from the use of gas. But here, 
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again, it is of little use to furnish such an establishment unless 
extreme care is taken to see that a would-be customer is supplied 
only with the appliance which is really calculated to meet his re- 
quirements. To illustrate my meaning, we will take the case of 
a consumer who thinks of installing a gas-fire in his private house. 
He or she starts with the intention of selecting something which 
will use a minimum amount of gas, and after being conducted 
round the show-room and had many alluring types of fires politely 
brought to notice, probably the smallest possible is chosen; and 
the customer departs thinking that temptation has been resisted 
and just the right thing secured. 

Now, in all probability this fire is destined for a room which is 
only used occasionally—for instance, a dining-room used at meal 
time only. The result is that this fire, which may be barely suffi- 
cient to maintain a reasonable temperature if kept burning con- 
tinuously, is expected to convert an arctic zone into a tropical 
region within the time occupied in laying the cloth; and failure 
and maledictions on the head of the gas company ensue. Had 
the consumer, however, been taken in hand at the show-room by 
a discriminating and capable adviser, who carefully studied the 
requirements in question and who pointed out the advantages of 
a more powerful stove, then, presumably, the choice would have 
fallen on a gas-fire that was capable of raising the temperature 
rapidly rather than on one that was barely large enough to main- 
tain a temperature when in continuous use. Such a point as this 
is, of course, merely one of the many problems which face the 
show-room salesman. He has his opportunity—he procures for 
his company a satisfied customer to whose satisfaction constantly 
further fresh orders can be traced, or he misuses his opening and 
dissatisfaction and complaint follow instead. Consequently, it 
is useless to incur the expense of these handsome show-rooms 
unless care is exercised to make certain that the apparatus chosen 
is suitable ; for it is, in my opinion, advisable to refuse the busi- 
ness rather than to supply such an appliance as will clearly give 
rise to dissatisfaction. By this system of ourselves gauging and 
endeavouring to meet the needs of customers, rather than expect- 
ing customers themselves to make their own selection, we are 
placing at their disposal the benefits of technical knowledge and 
practical experience which should be even more valuable to the 
consumer in connection with the wider markets of heat and power 
now being so actively developed. 

The comparatively low price at which our gas is being sold 
to-day, and the prospect of still further reductions, place the 
industry in a position to successfully command wider markets ; 
and provided that every piece of appliance supplied is utilized so 
as to develop its fullest efficiency in the fulfilment of its duty, we 
need not fear competition, but rather regard it as a stimulant to 
our efforts. In the forefront, however, of the successful develop- 
ment of these lucrative fields stands the personal factor ; and the 
retention of business secured depends entirely upon the capabili- 
ties and appreciation displayed by the staff who have to tackle 
the various problems arising out of the application of gas to these 
ever-increasing purposes. In this respect, it is not, in my humble 
opinion, too much to say that schemes for the training of members 
of the staff in the faculty of creating business which can be retained 
will have an extremely important bearing on the future of the whole 
industry, and deserve the greatest encouragement. 


DEALING WITH OBSOLETE FITTINGS. 


As a last word on this subject of endeavouring by personal 
attention to increase efficiency of service, it needs but slight con- 
sideration to appreciate how far-reaching may be its development 
and effect. One question which quickly arises is as to what is to 
be done with fittings and apparatus already in use and perfectly 
good in themselves but of obsolete type. The consumer may not 
see the force of consigning these to the scrap-heap in favour of 
modern fittings; so that if he is to be secured and retained as 
a satisfied customer, there is no alternative but for the company 
to lay themselves out for the renovation and adaptation of these 
appliances and make their use possible in connection with the 
great improvements now available. To whatever extent these 
developments may be carried, and however broad and generous 
may be the lines of the policy pursued with respect to these rela- 
tions with customers, I am convinced that, in our efforts to 
promote the interests of the companies we serve, we can rely on 
the cordial co-operation of the chiefs of the branch or department 
to whose care these matters are committed—whether they are, 
as in the case of the larger companies, of sufficient importance to 
warrant the creation of an entirely separate branch, or whether, 
as with the more moderate sized companies, they have to be 
delegated to a department which comes immediately under the 
wing of the gas engineer or manager. 


MUTUAL INTERESTS OF CONSUMERS AND SHAREHOLDERS. 


Now I would ask leave to turn to the other side, and consider 
the reward which the appreciation of consumers should bring to 
shareholders ; for so long as we are trading concerns a balance 
must be maintained between the interests of the consumers and 
the interests of the proprietors. This balance has for many years 
been most happily struck by the sliding-scale; so that it is with 
almost bated breath that I enter upon the slightest criticism of its 
operation. The prevailing labour unrest has materially added 
to the price we shall be called upon to pay for raw materials ; 
and the legislation dealing with the social problems which have 
assumed such prominence of late will also add to our establish- 
ment charges. In similar concerns—such as railway companies, 
which, like gas companies, possess a qualified monopoly sanc- 














tioned by the Legislature—Parliament has recognized that there is 
need for extending their powers of charging in order to cope with 
these increasing demands on their income, and has intimated that 
a revision of their scale of rates may be justified. The fact that gas 
companies have not directly suffered from labour demands in the 
same manner as railway companies is undoubtedly due to the 
existence of the principle of co-partnership; but, notwithstanding 
this, a general advance of wages has been fairly and voluntarily 
conceded by gas companies. 


THE SLIDING-SCALE—SUGGESTED AMENDMENT. 


In view of this general increase in the cost of production, it is 
only fair to hope that Parliament will extend to the gas industry 
the same consideration of increased expenditure as has been 
recognized with regard to railway companies. The sliding-scale 
prevents this consideration taking the same form as is applicable 
to railway undertakings ; but it could, of course, be given in the 
shape of an increase in the standard price. This would naturally 
be a most valuable concessicn ; but it has occurred to me that 
some middle course might be open, whereby the benefit of the 
sliding-scale might be enhanced by its being so adjusted as to 
recognize the proportion of capital employed in relation to the 
quantity of gas sold. To effect this, the sliding-scale might autho- 
rize that each penny reduction in price should empower the pay- 
ment of an increment of dividend, increasing or decreasing accord- 
ing to the decrease or increase in the amount of capital per 1000 
cubic feet sold. This would provide a premium on low capital ex- 
penditure, and would surely set up a more equitable distribution 
of profits as between consumers and shareholders. For instance, 
under the sliding-scale as at present constituted, in a company 
having a capital expenditure of 15s. per 1000 cubic feet of gas 
sold and a sale of 250 million cubic feet per annum, and en- 
titled to increments of 4 per cent. for each penny reduction in 
price, the proprietors would receive one-fifth and the consumers 
four-fifths of the cost of such penny reduction. But if the com- 
pany develops its output to (say) 1000 million cubic feet per 
annum, and is at the same time able, owing to favourable 
circumstances and judicious expenditure, to bring its capital ex- 
pense down to 7s. 6d. per 1000 cubic feet, then for each penny re- 
duction in price one-tenth only of the total cost of such reduction 
goes to the proprietors, while the consumers take no less than 
nine-tenths. If asliding-scale in the percentage of the increments 
were based on the capital expenditure per 1000 feet of gas sold, 
this anomaly might be obviated in some such way as appears 
from the following table :— 














i rti 1 Cos 
Capital Percentage of Guprennn Pecan Total Cost 
Employed per Increment 
1000 Cubic for Each | ee 
sont Seed, Benny Retustion. To Proprietors. | To Consumers. 
s. d, s. d Per Cent. | 
15 0 26 = 4 One-fifth | Four-fifths 
12 6 34s 3 One-fifth Four-fifths 
10 oO 40 i One-fifth Four-fifths 
7 6 50 = 9 One-fifth Four-fifths 











It will be noticed that these figures result in the proportion of 
the benefit of a reduction divisible between consumers and pro- 
prietors being kept constant, and, if adopted, would tend towards 
the simple principle well-known to insurance companies, where 
profits are allocated in agreed proportions, or (say) one-fifth 
forming dividends to shareholders and four-fifths disposed of as 
bonuses to policy holders. This is, of course, merely a tentative 
suggestion, the study of which has been of great interest to me; 
and I venture to bring it forward in the hope that it may arouse 
some interest among our members. 


THE PUBLICITY MOVEMENT. 


I would ask you to bear with me while I go out of my way to 
mention a subject which appeals very much to me, but on which 
there may be diverse opinions. That is with regard to the British 
Commercial Gas Association. Itis, of course, purely the question 
of contending with competition which has created a place for such 
an Association. If it confined itself only to developing the adver- 
tising branch which has been established by certain of the larger 
companies, it could not fail to be of general benefit to the in- 
dustry ; but beyond this it aims at dealing with various methods 
in which our rivals have indulged, and with which it has hitherto 
been nobody’s business to deal. I cannot but think that this 
Association will fulfil a really useful mission ; but its sphere of 
usefulness must naturally depend upon the support it receives. 
If its hands are sufficiently strengthened by gas undertakings, thus 
rendering it really powerful enough to represent fairly and fully 
the whole of the industry, we shall at any rate give it an oppor 
tunity of proving its utility; and therefore I have no hesitation in 
urging its claims upon all gas engineers and managers to-day. 


THE SUGGESTED SLIDING-SCALE AMENDMENT—THE PUBLICITY 
MovEMENT. 


At the close of the address, oe 
Mr. SHADBOLT said he would like an opportunity of expressing 
his thanks to the Committee for favouring him with a second 
invitation to attend a meeting of the Association during this year 
The first he was unfortunately unable to accept; but on the 


second occasion he had been more lucky. Even now, as they had 
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heard, the meeting clashed with that of the Society of British Gas 
Industries. While he was on his feet, he would take the oppor- 
tunity of proposing a vote of thanks to the President for his 
address. He did not think any President could have dealt better 
than Mr. Green had done in his address with the many matters 
that they had to consider as gas suppliers, apart from manufac- 
turers of gas. He was evidently keenly alive to the various pro- 
blems with which he was faced as a supplier of gas; and no doubt 
the majority of those present would agree with the suggestions 
he made for meeting his troubles. Among the points which had 
struck him was the suggestion that the operation of the sliding- 
scale should be so adjusted as to place a premium on low capital 
expenditure. If something of this kind could be done, it would 
no doubt have a tendency to keep down capital expenditure; 
whereas the existing sliding-scale had not perhaps always operated 
to this end. But whatever system was adopted, he thought the 
consumer would eventually demand, and get, the lion’s share of 
the economies effected—and rightly so, not only from the point of 
view of the consumer, but from that of the gas industry, because 
the lower the price at which they could sell their commodity the 
stronger would be their position. As to the Publicity movement, 
there was not the slightest doubt that it had now been fairly 
launched and set to work; and the task had been taken up with 
a full sense of responsibility. After all, he would point out, the 
scheme had only a probationary life of about three years; and 
they required the utmost support the industry could give. It was 
already found that the funds at disposal were not sufficient to 
allow them to carry out all the objects they had in view. If the 
response to a further appeal to the members to secure additional 
support from their undertakings to the movement was anything 
like what he was sure their President would wish it to be, then 
the splendid efforts put forth by the London and Southern 
District in connection with this scheme he felt certain would be 
enhanced ; and the benefits could not fail to be felt by the whole 
of the industry throughout the country. This was undoubtedly 
one of the matters in which it was everybody’s business to put 
his shoulder to the wheel. The comparative poverty or com- 
parative richness of any undertaking was no excuse for holding 
aloof and refusing the support for which they were being asked 
at the present time. 
Tue PreEssuRE INDICATOR AND RECORDER. 


Mr. A. E. BroapBErry (Tottenham), in seconding the vote of 
thanks, said he was sure that all of them had been very deeply 
interested in the address which the President had just delivered. 
All the way through it was sparkling with points that many of the 
members would like to discuss at much greater length; but there 
was a rule that Presidential Addresses should not be discussed, 
and therefore they could not go into comparisons of what they 
were doing with what the President had described that he had 
been doing in connection with various matters appertaining to the 
industry. On certain subjects, however, he was sure they would 
like a little more information than was given in the address. One 
of the principal things he had in mind was the apparatus described 
in the early portion of the address. The President had given 
them details of the construction of a gas pressure indicator; but 
he had not really described the exact functions of it. It appeared 
at first sight that the glass mercury tubes would get a contact 
whichever way the float was moving. They got a succession of 
contacts ; and it was difficult to see how the indications would be 
reversed when the float was dropping. It would be interesting 
to have some further information on this point. When they first 
started the system of sending gas out at increased pressure from 
his (the speaker’s) works, they felt a very great need of something 
of this kind ; and for a time he worked on an apparatus trying to 
get some similar results to those which had no doubt been secured 
by the device just described to them. He must not go further, 
and tell them how he managed to do without it after all; but he 
would like to hear more of the arrangement mentioned by the 
President. 

The vote having been cordially passed, 

The PrestpEntT thanked the members for it, and for the patient 
way in which they had listened to his address. He said that, if 
there had been anything in it of interest to the members, he could 
assure them that it had been a pleasure to him to prepare it. The 
one or two points which he had brought forward had certainly 
given him satisfaction to study. They all appreciated Mr. Shad- 

olt’s presence with them that afternoon. With regard to the 
question raised by Mr. Broadberry, a sample of the apparatus 
referred to had been put up in a corner of the room; and Mr. 
Howie, who thoroughly understood the working of it, would ex- 
plain the arrangement to those who desired to hear more aboutit. 


Later on, the members dined together—-the PrEsIDENT in the 
chair; and an enjoyable evening was spent. After the Loyal 
Toast had been honoured, “ The Southern District Association 
of Gas Engineers and Managers ” was proposed by Mr. R. Gar- 
Raway Rice, the Chairman of the Mitcham and Wimbledon Gas 
Company, and replied to by the PresipenT. Mr. C. W. Orrorp 
Proposed “‘ The Past- Presidents and the Committee,” and response 
was made by Mr. H.C. Heap. “The Institution of Gas Engi- 
neers and Kindred Associations” was submitted by Mr. F. W. 
Cross, and replied to by Mr. A. E. BroapBerry and Mr. S. 
SHADBOLT (on behalf of his brother). Mr. Heap proposed “ The 
Hon. Secretary,” and Mr. W. E. Price responded. The final 
toast was “ The Visitors and the Press.” 





SOCIETY OF BRITISH GAS INDUSTRIES, 


The Annual General Meeting of the Society was held last 
Thursday at the Holborn Restaurant, under (during the transac- 
tion of the formal business) the chairmanship of Mr. H. JAmMEs 
Yates. The new President, Mr. CorBET WoopDALL, later took 
up the duties of the presidency, in succession to Professor Arthur 
Smithells, F.R.S. 


REPORT OF THE COUNCIL. 


The minutes of the previous meeting having been confirmed, 
the report of the Central Council for 1911 was taken as read. 


In presenting the sixth annual report to the members of the Society, 
your Council have pleasure in reporting continual progress. During 
the past year, several additional firms have become members. 

The Council regret to record the death of their esteemed colleague, 
Mr. W. J. Jenkins, who always took a great interest in the work of the 
Society, and did all in his power to further its welfare. 

The annual general meeting was held at the University, Leeds, in 
March last; and the hearty thanks of the Society have already been 
extended to the University authorities for the use of their Hall, and for 
their hospitality on that occasion. 

The Society has given its cordial support to the Publicity Scheme 
initiated by the Institution of Gas Engineers, which has led to the 
formation of the British Commercial Gas Association, whose operations, 
it is believed, will prove of considerable benefit to the whole of the in- 
dustry, and it is well represented on the Association by a Vice-President, 
ten members of the Association, four members on the General Com- 
mittee, and two members on the Executive Committee. 

Further conferences have taken place between the manufacturers of 
fire-clay goods and the gas engineers ; and the standard specifications 
for retorts and fire-bricks have now been adopted. 

The Society has co-operated with the Manchester District Institution 
of Gas Engineers in their scheme for the education of gas-fitters; and 
a syllabus has now been drawn up by the representatives of the District 
Gas Associations and Trade Associations, A copy of same will, in due 
course, be presented to the members. 

The Council having considered it desirable that the Society should 
identify itself with the City and Guilds of London Institute have voted 
ten guineas per annum for prizes in connection with examinations in 
gas supply and gas engineering—honours grade. 

The Society has been invited by the Institution of Gas Engineers to 
take into consideration the holding of a representative gas exhibition 
on a large scale in 1913; and conferences are being held on the 
subject. 

The Society is greatly indebted to Professor Arthur Smithells, 
F.R.S., the retiring President, who has taken the keenest interest in its 
welfare, and tenders to him its very cordial thanks for his valuable 
services, and for his very able address. The Council have pleasure in 
announcing that he has accepted a Vice-Presidency of the Society, 
and hope it may long continue to enjoy the benefit of his experience 
and advice. 

The Society is fortunate in having secured as its President for the 
coming year, Mr. Corbet Woodall, M.Inst.C.E.; and your Council 
look forward with confidence to a very successful year under his 
guidance. 

The Council also desire to express their sense of appreciation of the 
valuable paper read by the Chairman of the Council, Mr. H. James 
Yates, on the occasion of the autumn meeting, in which the importance 
of co-operation, and the recognition of the application of science to pro- 
duction and business generally, were admirably emphasized. 

The Council have had under consideration and discussion at many 
meetings during the year a large number of important subjects, which 
it is impossible to embody and summarize in a short annual report. All 
of these should result in developments advantageous to the industry as 
a whole. 

The financial position of the Society is satisfactory. 


On the motion of Mr. J. W. GLover, seconded by Mr. J. 
ARMITAGE Drake, the report was adopted. 

The financial statement was also passed, on the proposition of 
Mr. J. R. PICKERING, seconded by Mr. JosepH TayLor. 


OFFICE- BEARERS. 


The CuairMan read the list of the elected Chairmen of the 
various sections. [See the complete list of officers succeeding. | 
Proceeding, he proposed that Mr. T. S. Clapham be elected 
Chairman of the Council. He mentioned that Mr. Clapham had 
been associated with the Society for many years, had shown a 
keen interest in its work, and had taken a great deal of work on 
his shoulders, They could not have a better man to occupy the 
chair. 

Mr. J. R. PickERING seconded the motion, which was unani- 
mously carried. 

Mr. Frep. J. WEsT proposed that Mr. W. D. Helps be elected 
Vice-Chairman of the Council. They naturally, he said, looked 
forward to their Vice-Chairman becoming eventually Chair- 
man; and in Mr. Helps they would have a worthy occupant of 
the position. 

Mr. J. W. GLover seconded the motion, which was heartily 
agreed to. 

Mr. W. D. HE Ps proposed that Mr. Yates, who had done fine 
work for the Society during the whole of the time he had been on 
the Council, be appointed an Elective member of the Council. 
In usefulness, Mr. Yates had been second to none. He had been 
ready with his time and ability to pursue anything that was for 
the benefit of the Society. 

Mr. T. G. Marsu seconded the motion. As the proposer of 
Mr. Yates for the chairmanship, he (Mr. Marsh) had much 
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pleasure in knowing that he had done such satisfactory work for 
the Society. 

The proposition was heartily carried. 

The CuarrMan said he took this as a vote of confidence. He 
should endeavour to do his best for the Society in the future as 
in the past. Their only other elective member at present was 
Mr. Fred. J. West; and he proposed they should re-appoint him. 
He had been connected with the Society ever since it was formed; 
and he was one of those men they could not afford to lose from 
the Council. 

Mr. PickERING seconded the motion, which was unanimously 
carried. 

Mr. JosEpH TayLor moved that Mr. Cyril G. Davis be appointed 
Hon. Secretary. 

Mr. F. J. West seconded the motion, and it was cordially 
passed. 

Mr. CLAPHAM remarked that they could not improve on their 
present Hon. Treasurer. He had pleasure in moving that Mr. 
H. M. Thornton be asked to again take the position. He had 
been a good member of the Council; and they would miss him 
very much if he were not reappointed. 

Mr. J. W. GLover seconded the motion, which was cordially 
carried. 

As the result of the foregoing elections, the following is the 
complete list of the office-bearers of the Society. 

President : Corbet Woodall, M.Inst.C.E. 
Vice-Presidents: Dugald Clerk, F.R.S., Thomas Newbigging, 
M.Inst.C.E., J. H. Balfour Browne, K.C., Professor 
Arthur Smithells, F.R.S., Charles Clare. 
CENTRAL COUNCIL. 
Chairman : Thomas S. Clapham. 
Vice-Chairman ; W. D. Helps. 
J. Armitage Drake representing Section I. 
II 


Hugh Wright a a " 
J. W. Broadhead * s Ill. 
T. V. Miles oe he IV. 
J. William Glover nS “ Vv. 
H. M. Thornton ss Ra VI. 
J. Templer Depree “4 a VIL. 
S. W. Tamplin ss a VIII. 
H. W. Bickerton me ee IX, 
G. H. P. Perry a = ahs 
B. B. Waller ‘i ~ XI. 
Joseph Taylor BA im XII. 


Elective Members: Fred. J. West and H. James Yates. 


Honorary Secretary: Cyril G. Davis e ; 
Honorary Treasurer : H. M. Thornton [Es ee Sates. 


Secretary: Arthur L. Griffith, 46, Queen Victoria Street, E.C. 
THE NEw AND RETIRING CHAIRMEN. 

Mr. Yates said they had now got through the formal business. 
Professor Smithells had not yet arrived; and he would therefore 
ask their new Chairman (Mr. Clapham) to read his paper on 
“ Industrial Unrest: Causes and Remedies.” 

Mr. CLapuam, on taking the chair, said he thanked the members 
for their kindness in placing him in the position of Chairman of 
the Council for the coming year. His first duty was to move a 
vote of thanks to their Past-Chairman. Mr. Yates had served the 
Society well. He had improved the Council, and had done a lot 
of work; and they, as a Council, thought they had improved Mr. 
Yates. [Laughter.] He believed Mr. Yates was ready to acknow- 
ledge that they had done each other good through coming into 
intimate contact. He (Mr. Clapham) would have to crave the in- 
dulgence of the members, as he was not so young a man now as 
Mr. Yates. However, his earnest efforts would be placed at the 
service of the Society. The motion was that their best thanks be 
tendered to Mr. Yates for his services. 

The motion was carried by applause. 

Mr. Yates, in his acknowledgment, said he agreed with Mr. 
Clapham that he was going out of office a better man than when 
he came into it. Experience was good for all; and anyone who 
served as Chairman of the Council of their Society must gain 
considerable benefit from the work he had to do. 

INDUSTRIAL UNREST: CAUSES AND REMEDIES. 

The Cuairman then read his paper on the above subject. It 

is published, with a report of the discussion, on pp. 803-7. 
THE NEw PRESIDENT. 

Before the reading of Mr. Clapham’s paper had finished, the 
retiring President (Professor Arthur Smithells, F.R.S.) arrived; 
and before the discussion was taken, he inducted his successor, 
Mr. Corbet Woodall, into office. 


Professor SMITHELLS said he must express his regret that, 
owing to a misunderstanding, he was not present to hear the be- 
ginning of Mr. Clapham’s paper. He had now taken the chair in 
order to vacate it. He believed they had no fixed formula to use 
for the installation of a new President, such as was customary at 
the enthronement of a Bishop, or the transference of the office of 
a Minister of State. He felt he need say very little in introducing 
his successor. No one was better known to the members, and 
no one was more highly esteemed, than Mr. Corbet Woodall. 
|Hear, hear.| The high position he occupied in the gas industry, 
and the distinguished and lengthy services he had rendered to 
the industry, entitled him, he (Professor Smithells) was sure, to 
any honour they could do him. Above all things, they rejoiced 
to have him present. In their new President, they had a man 
whose personal qualities had gained for him such universal ad- 





miration and esteem that they had all been distressed recently 
to know of the indifferent state of his health; and they all united 
in wishing that it might be rapidly and completely restored. He 
did not think he need say anything more, but he did consider that 
it added to the dignity of the office he was vacating that he should 
be succeeded by a man of such distinction; and he could only 
wish that during Mr. Woodall’s year of office he would derive as 
much pleasure from it as he (Professor Smithells) had done. 

Amid cheers Mr. Woodall took the chair. 

The PreEsIDENT remarked that it seemed to him he ought to 
be wearing the white sheet of penitence, because he found he had 
deranged the ordinary and regular procedure of the Society, be- 
fore, in fact, he was even a member of it. The fact of it was that 
when he was invited to take the honoured chair—honoured particu- 
larly because it had just been vacated by a man they all admired 
so much, and to whom they owed so much, as Professor Smithells, 
he (the President) had no idea that a meeting was to be held at 
this time of the year, and, when he did know, he was not aware 
that an address was expected from him. At the time, he was 
under the impression that the address was delivered at the end 
of the year of office—a sort of “swan song” at the time of laying 
down duties, when one would be able, at the end of the year, to say 
something with regard to the accumulated information and know- 
ledge that had been gained in the course of association with the 
Society. At any rate, this was the explanation of the derange- 
ment to which the writer of the paper to which they had just 
listened had referred; and so, so far as he was responsible for it, he 
apologized. On a previous occasion the honour was done him 
(the President) of extending to him an invitation to take this chair. 
At that period, he felt it was right on his part to decline. He 
thought it was a good rule that those who had the duty of advising 
companies, whether gas companies or other, should avoid any 
association, financial or otherwise, with undertakings that had to do 
with the service of those companies—so as to avoid, in fact, any- 
thing that might interfere with absolute independence of judgment. 
Engineers had to pass judgment upon the work of manufacturers 
and contractors ; and, from his own experience, at any rate, he knew 
it was very difficult to be severely impartial when one was dealing 
with those who were personal friends and associates. He was so far 
satisfied to modify the view he expressed at that time by the fact 
that he was sure the work that was being done by the Society was a 
really good work. The obligation under which the companies to 
which he referred were to the manufacturers represented in the 
Society pointed to the wisdom of bringing closer together the com- 
panies who were the manufacturers’ chief clients and this Society 
in order that they might be mutually helpful. At the present 
time, as the paper by Mr. Clapham had very forcibly brought to 
their notice, they were face to face with a position, because of the 
suspension of the supply of coal, that might lead to the interrup- 
tion for a time, at any rate, of practically all the industries in the 
country, including those the Society represented. The paper 
had set before them some of the causes that had led to this un- 
happy state of things; he thought they would all agree with the 
writer that anything more foolish than the present position—with 
nothing but the imbecile and brutal method of the strike and lock- 
out as a solution of the dispute which has arisen—could hardly be 
imagined. Many of them did believe they had in co-partnership 
possibilities of a great extension which might make it applic- 
able to a large number of industries outside that of gas. But, 
even if this were not so, there were other ways to which Mr. 
Clapham had referred; and he (the President) was perfectly 
satisfied that they would find a system of arbitration—which 
system was found to be sufficient in dealing with disputes between 
nation and nation, was found sufficient to reconcile all the 
varied divergencies of view as to value in commercial trans- 
actions, and was found to be applicable to so many of the 
engagements of life—would also be found sufficient for this pur- 
pose. Arbitration, in one form, had already been brought into 
this dispute; but the silliness of the business was that millions of 
people were being put to unspeakable pain, suffering, and loss 
before the natural and right means of settling the dispute were 
adopted. All this loss and inconvenience was suffered first of all, 
and then came in that which might so well have preceded, and 
rendered unnecessary, the suffering to which he had referred. 
This was not an occasion on which to prophesy evil things. He 
was satisfied, however, that a sorrowful period awaited the 
country, and that the coal industry would be among the first of 
those to feel its heavy burden. He was glad to feel that, with 
this one exception, the industry in which they were all interested 
was in a state of considerable prosperity, and gave evidence of 
continuing in that state. Even in this sad present position, the 
cloud that hung over the country had, in the case of their par- 
ticular industry, some appearance of a silver lining. There was 
no doubt whatever that the present trouble would lead to an 
extension of the use of gaseous fuel; and it was for gas companies 
and for the manufacturers—especially those engaged in the manu- 
facture of apparatus particularly adapted to heating purpose—to 
make this application as attractive as it could be made. He felt 
quite sure that, by united work of this kind, they could all help 
forward the great industry which was, from year to year, growing 
in prosperity. 





THE ANNUAL DINNER. 
There was a brief interval after the discussion on Mr. Clap- 
ham’s paper, and then, in another of the halls of the Holborn 
Restaurant, a large company of members and friends sat down 
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to dinner. The President was in the chair; and he had, on his 
immediate right and left hand sides, Past-Presidents in Mr. 
Balfour Browne, K.C., and Professor Smithells. The President 
of the Institution of Gas Engineers (Mr. R. G. Shadbolt) was 
another honoured guest; as were also the Presidents of the Man- 
chester Institution (Mr. S. Glover) and of the Eastern Counties’ 
Association (Mr. F. Paternoster). The Hon. Secretary of the 
Senior Institution (Mr. S. Y. Shoubridge) and the Secretary (Mr. 
Walter T. Dunn) were also there. Among other guests were 
noticed Mr. Edward Allen (Vice-President of the Institution), Mr. 
W. R. Herring, Mr. Thomas Glover, of Norwich, Mr. Harold W. 
Woodall, and Mr. F. W. Goodenough. The Vice-Chairmen were 
Mr. J. W. Glover, Mr. Joseph Taylor, Mr. B. B. Waller, Mr. Cyril 
G. Davis, and Mr. J. W. Broadhead. 

After dinner there were only the loyal toasts and “ Our Guests.” 

The PRESIDENT, in proposing the latter, said his acquaintance with 
the Society was of recent making, and his knowledge of it was con- 
sequently not deep. At the same time, he was sure a Society like this 
gave hearty welcome to those the Council elected to invite, and who 
were kind enough to respond to the invitation. He coupled the toast 
with the name of Mr. Shadbolt, the President of the Institution of Gas 
Engineers. 

Mr. SHADBOLT thanked the President in the names of his fellow- 
visitors and himself for their welcome, and for the hospitality they had 
enjoyed. He supposed it seldom happened in the gas industry that 
there was at one time an assembly of so many Presidents and Secre- 
taries of the various organizations as they had there that night. The 
Institution of Gas Engineers was represented by, in addition to him- 
self, some of the members of the Council; and he must not forget that 
he was there in a somewhat dual capacity—not only as President of 
the Institution, but as President of the newly-formed body, the British 
Commercial Gas Association. Might he as President of this body take 
the opportunity of expressing their gratitude and sense of indebtedness 
to the Society for what they had done in assisting in launching the 
Association, and in contributing so handsomely towards the funds. 
He hoped that the present gathering would be the forerunner of many 
similar ones in which visitors might be permitted to take part. 

Reassembling in the room in which the meeting had been held 
in the afternoon, the members and their guests spent the remainder 
of the evening enjoying an entertainment provided by a musical 
party. It was a good and varied programme; and most of those 
present found it of such attraction that they stayed until the 
“ National Anthem” brought to a close another of these pleasant 
réunions. 





SOUTH-WEST OF ENGLAND ASSOCIATION OF 
GAS ENGINEERS. 


A Mayor’s Views on the Coal Strike. 
The Annual Meeting of the above-named Association was held 
at Tiverton last Friday, when the members were welcomed by 
the Mayor (Mr. Alfred T. Gregory). 


Addressing the meeting, the Mayor congratulated them upon 
the courage and resource with which they were facing the unex- 
ampled difficulties caused by disputes for which neither they nor 
he were in any way responsible, but by the continuance of which 
they all greatly suffered. As representing one of the municipalities 
of the country away from the immediate area of strife, he could 
not pronounce any opinion on the merits of the dispute; but he 
did say that a very grave responsibility rested upon those who 
refused arbitration and prolonged what was in effect a state of 
civil war. It had been said of old that the people would curse 
him who withheld corn; and sooner or later—perhaps sooner 
—imprecations, especially of the poor and defenceless, would 
come down upon those who withheld coal. He was no party 
politician; but he believed that the fundamental duty of a 
Government was to govern, and to do it for the good of all 
classes of the community, so that every law-abiding person 
might be able to get the necessaries of life, and that all who 
wanted to work should be free to do so whenever and wher- 
ever they pleased, without molestation or interference. “ After 
all,” continued the Mayor, “ we who are non-combatants in the 
struggle, and who have everything to lose and nothing to gain by 
its continuance, are in the majority by about forty to one. Yet 
we are in danger of being pinched and crushed between the upper 
and the nether millstones of powerful and merciless combinations. 
It is time that we made our voices heard in protest against this 
new form of oppression. In such a crisis, it is, in my judgment, 
the duty of statesmen of all parties to unite in securing to the 
people at large the elementary conditions of life and freedom ; 
and when once this strife is ended—as I hope it soon may be— 
let us have legislation so that no national strike shall ever 
again take place, unless the grievances alleged have first been 
submitted to an impartial arbitration court, with power to enforce 
its decisions.” 


His Worship’s remarks were received with loud and prolonged 
applause. 

The members, together with the Lighting Committee of the 
Corporation, inspected the gas-works prior to the meeting, and 
Were afterwards entertained at luncheon by the Chairman of the 
Committee, Alderman John Thorne. 

t the business meeting, Mr. James Armstrong, of Ilfracombe, 
Pan elected President; Mr. Philip Thomas, of Wellington, Vice- 
resident; and Mr. A. S. Brook, of Chard, Hon. Secretary. 





“INDUSTRIAL UNREST:” CAUSES & REMEDIES. 


By T. S. CLapHam. 


[A Paper read before the Society of British Gas Industries on 
Thursday, March 14.] 

This paper is as one born out of due time; for, as you are no 
doubt aware, in the ordinary course of events, it was not due till 
November. But as the Presidential Address is to be delivered 
then, instead of now, I am called upon to fill the breach. 


It seems but yesterday that the retiring Chairman of our 
Council delivered to us his excellent paper on “ Science and Co- 
Operation of Gas Industries ;” and as one feels that the space of 
four short months is by no means sufficient for the fruition of 
ideals such as were then advanced, I am loth to place before you 
so early other thoughts for your consideration. Such, however, 
are the restless spirits and fruitful brains of the Council of the 
Society of British Gas Industries, that they cannot allow the 
ground to lie fallow, but must needs call out the “ Sower to sow” 
other seeds in one and the same season, and thus attempt to 
raise two “crops” in one year. Now, I have no knowledge of 
the Science of Agriculture, but have been led to understand that 
a second crop invariably turns out light, or a failure. Should such 
prove the case in this instance, I trust you will temper your judg- 
ment of my effort with mercy, as I plead that it is through my 
willingness to obey orders and do my duty to the best of my 
ability in the dual position which has been thrust upon me—i.e., of 
being installed in the chair of the Council, and giving a paper at 
one and the same time. 

Allow me to say that I take it as a great honour to have been 
chosen to serve my commercial friends and fellow competitors of 
the industry in which we are engaged. A few short years ago 
this would not have been possible; but such has been the benign 
influence of our Society upon its members, that any who were 
supposed to be enemies are now friends, and truly “the lion and 
the lamb” are found sitting together, each trying to out-vie the 
other in his desire for the true advancement of the Industry as a 
whole. Such experience is much more than “ crumbs of comfort ” 
in these troublesome times of unrest the world over. Indeed, it may 
be likened to the “ Bread of Life;” and the more it can be 
encouraged and developed, the better it will be for all concerned— 
not only for the employer of labour, but alsothe employed. Gross 
selfishness cannot thrive in such an atmosphere; it becomes 
dwarfed, or quickly dies the death it ought. 

When one takes a retrospective view of the subjects which 
have formed the bases of the excellent addresses and papers that 
have from time to time been delivered to the members of this 
Society, and considers their high moral tone, it is difficult to choose 
a suitable matter for your consideration on this occasion, and 
much more difficult is it to venture forth and attempt the heights 
to which we have been led by their authors. Therefore, I must 
ask you at the outset to remain with me in the valley, midst the 
clash and clamour of wars and rumours of wars, not only between 
Nations, Principalities, and Powers, but between Class and Class, 
and between what are termed “ Capital” and “ Labour.” 

Unrest seems rampant everywhere, disorganizing trade, affect- 
ing markets, and increasing the anxieties of business men; and 
itis to the form of unrest nearest our doors, known as “ Indus- 
trial,” that I would invite your attention. Many reasons have 
been assigned as its cause. Some, in their haste, have even 
seized upon the weather (which rarely goes scot free), because of 
the heat which was experienced in the delightful summer of last 
year. But I am inclined to think you will agree with me when I 
say that we must go much deeper in our search for reasons. 

Various theories have been advanced to account for the imme- 
diate cause of volcanic action; and I well remember as a youth 
hearing an eminent scientific lecturer propound his theory. To 
the best of my recollection this was, put shortly, that the crust 
of our planet was not stable in certain parts—giving way under 
pressure, causing friction and great heat of the rocks in the 
bowels of the earth; and that fissures supposed to be in the bed 
of the sea allowed water to enter and come in contact with the 
heated mass of matter in a state of fusion below, causing the 
evolution of a great body of elastic vapour, expanding and seek- 
ing to escape where the least amount of resistance was presented, 
and manifesting itself in the explosions that accompany an 
eruption, or else in the upheaval of rocks and the production of 
earthquakes. ; ae 

Be this theory right or wrong, it is sufficient for my purpose to 
illustrate that under the surface of the world of social, political, 
or industrial unrest there is friction and heat, which is producing 
the great upheavals with which, unfortunately, we have become 
too familiar. Let us, however, be thankful that, where the pres- 
sure can no longer be borne, civilization has provided “ safety- 
valves” in the shape of conferences and Arbitration and Concili- 
tion Boards, through which grievances may be ventilated and 
adjusted. wi 

It is, no doubt, held by some that these provisions are poor and 
clumsy, and far from meeting the requirements of the case, which 
calls, in their opinion, for more drastic measures. But I would 
submit that such openings and provisions for the escape of the 
heat and grumblings of the discontented should be fostered and 
encouraged by us, in their development to what we hope may 
become an ideal system for the prevention of lock-outs and 
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strikes, which will be far ahead of the barbaric battle-axe of “might 
against right.” : 

Our Society has pronounced its benediction on education in its 
higher forms of technical and scientific subjects ; but I venture to 
suggest that this great civilizing force in its elementary stage 
is somewhat responsible for the unrest ; for, while it must readily 
be admitted that the higher branches are of great assistance and 
stimulus to the development of industry, yet elementary educa- 
tion, if not used as the first rung in the ladder to higher things, 
may become dangerous, as “a little knowledge is a dangerous 
thing.” The eyes may be opened, the intellect broadened, the 
desire for advancement increased, and the appetite for excitement 
and pleasure intensified—yet, if ungoverned by patience, per- 
severance, forethought, and economy, disaster may follow. 

During the last 44 years, immense strides have been made in 
the education of the working clauses, as the following extract from 
a speech recently delivered by an eminent authority goes to prove. 
He is reported to have said that— 


In 1868, there were 1,000,000 children in the public elementary 
schools ; now there was an average attendance of 5,000,000. In 1869, 
we spent £750,000 per year on education; now we spend nearly 
£37,000,000. In 1845, there were 332 men out of every 1000, and 
496 women out of every 1000, who were unable to sign their names in 
the marriage register. For 1909, the numbers were 11 men and 
I3 women per 1000. 

What a magnificent advancement! And coupled with it, what 
a tremendous responsibility! Is there any wonder that there 
should be unrest in the masses, who once were blind, but now 
see? Education has cost a lot of money, and the cynic.may say : 
“ And this unrest is what we get for it.” Yes; we may have reaped 
that we did not sow. Tares may have sprung up, and been 
gathered with the full corn of the educational harvest. Yet I am 
persuaded the employers of labour in the industries in which we 
are engaged—and, indeed, in all industries—prefer the grievance 
to the ignorance which previously prevailed; and we are all con- 
vinced of the fact that, if we are to maintain our reputation as 
engineers at home and abroad, we must have educated, competent, 
and intelligent workpeople. 

In the wake of intellectual development follows, as a natural 
result, the desire for increased home comforts, better surround- 
ings, recreation, pleasure, and dress, all of which cost money, and 
make heavy demands upon the earnings of the worker. Of 
course, even the partially educated workman is (or ought to be) 
more alive to his interests, morally, physically, and socially; and 
when anything stands in the way of their attainment, he becomes 
irritable and restless, and is apt to think he does not get his full 
share of the wealth he helps to produce. Possessing but an ele- 
mengary knowledge of the difficulties which beset the employer in 
his search for work, he often makes his demands in the dark—for, 
in the words of Earl Brassey, “‘ An employer may be deemed to be 
prosperous when he is losing money; he may be prosperous, and 
no man knows it.” The increased cost of living is, no doubt, 
another cause for the unrest, and the tremendous increase in 
imperial and local expenditure must not go unmentioned ; for 
though the latter may not appear to affect the worker so much as 
the employer and the wealthy classes, yet in many forms it finds 
its way back to the employee, who is affected thereby. 

Another cause may be attributed to excessive competition—not 
only in trade, but also in the labour market. It was inevitable 
that the struggle for existence should become keener as the popu- 
lation increased, unless the means ‘of employment expanded in 
proportion to the increase. Some striking figures were recently 
given by an eminent authority as to the improved health of the 
people. He is reported to have said that the death-rate of chil- 
dren under five years of age was now only half as large as it was 
fifty years ago. Between the ages of five and ten years, it was 
only one-third—indeed, it was less than one-third. In the sixties, 
the death-rate in this country was 22} per 1000 of the population; 
whereas last year it was 13} per 1000. Elsewhere I saw it stated 
that the improvement of medical science and sanitation had actu- 
ally doubled the average duration of human life. At the begin- 
ning of the nineteenth century, the average expectation of life to 
a person born in England was 25 years; while it had now risen to 
50 years. This great,saving of life goes to swell the population, 
which we are told was doubled between 1800 and 1851, and since 
then has doubled again; so that we have to-day a population four 
times as large as in 1800. 

_Some relief to the pressure in the labour market has been 
given by vast numbers emigrating to our Colonies, there to 
establish new homes; and we trust to increase the demand for 
our manufactures. Yet, with the better health and longer life of 
our people, there are still left more than sufficient to man our 
industries. Long life is a good thing; but is it not making the 
conditions of life more difficult, and the employment question 
graver ? 

In paying visits to the United States of America and Canada, 
one of the things which struck me was the number of young men 
who were holding positions of responsibility, such as in this 
country we are accustomed to see filled by men of maturer age. 
Does this suggest that we shall have to create room for our 
younger men by the gradual removal of older ones? If so, it will 
follow that the artisan must be paid wages high enough to allow 
of his retirement, and that old-age pensions must be available at 
an earlier time of life than now. 

The last reason I would submit is the over-centralization of the 
people. In times of old, the population of our islands was more 





evenly distributed over the country than now. At present, it is 
drawn to large cities and crowded towns, where excitement is 
more prevalent, and where is formed a happy hunting ground for 
the contagion of unrest. In the midst of these vast multitudes, 
the disease spreads quickly, attacking men and women who have 
given little (if any) thought to the questions pressed upon them, 
and who are ill-prepared for the sacrifices they are called upon to 
make. 

We have looked more particularly at the unrest among the 
labouring classes; but are the commercial classes without fault 
in this respect? By no means! We must confess that the fever 
has seized us. Our businesses are worked at much greater ten- 
sion than in the days of our fathers; claims and responsibilities 
which they knew not of are daily knocking at our doors and 
demanding attention. Hustling and outbidding for business are 
far too prevalent ; and truly there is much unrest, and often little 
financial gain. 

It must be borne in mind that the employer has to make pro- 
vision for many standing charges on his business which at one 
time did not exist—such as insurance against accident and death, 
the rate for which in some instances has recently increased by 
50 per cent. Also the prospective burden of State Insurance, 
which will soon come into force, must be provided for, as well as 
the cost of factory inspection—all of which are for the benefit of 
the employed. Be it said, to the honour of the employer, that he 
has borne these burdens without much complaint or open opposi- 
tion; but unless better prices can be obtained for articles pro- 
duced, the day is fast approaching when the burden can be no 
longer carried, and capital will seek more remunerative sources 
for investment. I favour Conciliation Boards, where grievances 
of both sides can be discussed and wisely considered. 

Such, in my opinion, are some of the causes of industrial 
unrest. No doubt, others might be mentioned; but it is not my 
purpose, even were I able, to cover the whole field in this rapid 
survey. 

I would now ask your indulgence for a short time longer, while 
we turn in search of remedies; and, in doing so, allow me to say 
that it is not my intention to take the causes which have been 
named, and to each in its order apply a remedy, but rather to 
treat them as a whole. It appears to me that at the root of one 
and all there is at work the same cankering worm of selfishness 
and suspicion, breeding discontent, which must be removed by 
the great principle of “ Peace, and goodwill toward men.” 

All human systems of government are more or less imperfect, 
and being continually amended. Therefore, we must not expect 
a perfect industrial system of management. There are bound to 
be differences of opinion between the parties concerned, which is 
a “sign of life.’ From thecradle upwards, all have striven to get 
their own way; and it must be admitted that human nature, like 
the motive power which drives our factories, requires to be con- 
trolled, or else the run is unsteady, unsatisfactory, and sometimes 
disastrous. 

The question immediately follows: ‘“ What kind of governors 
do you recommend?” I reply: “I know of none better than 
those constructed upon the principles just quoted, which have 
come down the ages, and which I venture to believe have never 
failed when they have been applied.” 

When men ignore fundamental principles or laws which have 
been given for their help and guidance, trouble begins. Is it not 
so in the science of mechanics and also with the laws of Nature, 
which cannot be broken without pain and suffering? We some- 
times hear the cry: “ Back to the land.” I would suggest as a 
remedy that employers of labour get “ back to their workpeople,” 
to be in close touch with them as the founders of our industries 
were, and thereby acquire personal knowledge of the men, their 
abilities, aspirations, and trials; and, as like begets like, thus 
cultivate the workers’ sympathy and secure their best help in the 
developments of business, which will be to the advantage of both 
employer and employed. 

It may be said, and said truly, that the workshops of to-day, 
and the numbers engaged therein, are larger—indeed, very much 
larger—than those of old; and that it is impossible for the prin- 
cipals to come into close contact with their workpeople. Yet are 
there not avenues, even in large establishments, through which 
may be drawn the good-will and best endeavours of those who 
seek to serve? I often think with pleasure of the evident delight 
and satisfaction with which a large and successful employer of 
labour, who had received honours at the hands of his fellow- 
citizens, and later was honoured by his Sovereign, referred to 
those he had employed—mentioning them by name, and speaking 
of them in terms of affection and good-will. No doubt much of 
this spirit has been destroyed in these days through the altered 
conditions—or, shall I say, no conditions ?—pertaining to so-called 
apprenticeship in the artisan class. The chord of union has been 
severed, and the circuit of sympathy broken; but one feels that 
through personal contact much may be accomplished—and more 
especially in the smaller establishments—to gain mutual esteem 
and confidence. ; 

In large undertakings, the tendency—through stress of circum- 
stances, severe competition, and, it may be, labour troubles—is 
towards Trusts and Combines, which, in my opinion, destroy 
individuality, and set up large vested interests without soul or 
feeling. Fortunately, the English soil and climate do not favour 
their growth; and I trust it will be long before the people of this 
country lose the pride they have always had in the great firms, 
bearing great names, and whose reliability and honesty of pur- 
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pose are known the world over. Should the pressure of the times 
ever be such as to squeeze these out of existence, I fear that the 
voice of labour will not have the hearing it now enjoys, but be 
liable to be silenced by the combined forces in opposition. New 
methods create new manners; and I am persuaded the lower- 
ing of the personal factor in our industrial concerns would not be 
to the advantage of the employed. Therefore it deserves their 
serious consideration. 

It may be said: “ The surest remedy is to raise wages.” I am 
not so sure of this; for, as I have already stated, there are other 
causes at. work, and it does not follow that increased income 
always brings content—especially if the expenditure keeps pace 
with the income or over-runs it. The tastes of the people have 
been vastly changed, and their cultivated wants greatly increased ; 
and, if uncontrolled, they may make demands on the worker out 
of proportion to his available means. Be it said, to the honour 
of the workman, that some of his extra expenditure has been met 
by his increased sobriety, which has left him actually financially 
better off than when a good deal of his earnings went in drink, 

I have recently read an interesting statement with regard to the 
cost of living and the advance of wages, which I give you— 


In 1850 to 1898, there had been a practically continuous fall in price 
of the great commodities, accompanied by a more or less continued 
(though not large) rise of wages; and that the purchase value of a 
sovereign’s worth of goods to a working man had increased from 2os. 
in 1873 to 32s. 6d. in 1896, and in rg11 it had gone back to 24s. 6d., or, 
to put it another way, the workman with a sovereign to spend in rgr1r1 
was no better off than with 15s. 6d. in 1896. 


If this be so, the pinch comes largely through the extra cost of 
living—telling much more severely on the small wage-earner than 
the artisan; and, as a consequence, the unrest is mostly to be 
found among the ordinary labouring classes, whose numbers are 
continually being swollen by those who are unsuccessful in other 
walks of life, making competition for this class of employment 
keen and keeping down wages, which have not risen, and cannot 
rise, in proportion to those of skilled workmen, who are not so 
plentiful.. The foolish restrictions which were forced upon the 
employer some years ago, with regard to the number of appren- 
tices which should be taken in proportion to the men employed 
have, no doubt, also increased the ranks of unskilled labour. 

The lot of the unskilled labourer is often a hard one. His 
children are educated in the same schools as those of his more 
fortunate fellows. They develop similar tastes and desires, which 
his slender incomeis not prepared to meet ; neither can he afford 
the recreations which the skilled workman is able to command. 
He thus becomes contracted in his outlook and interest in life. 
The wages of the skilled workman to the best of my knowledge 
have never been reduced, but steadily increased; and I would 
suggest that he should stand back with his demands for further 
increase, until the wants of his less fortunate fellow labourers have 
been somewhat met. It must always be remembered the trade 
can only carry a certain percentage in wages ; and care must be 
taken not to “ kill the goose that lays the golden eggs.” 

I am persuaded that the great industrial reforms which are 
needed can, in the main, be achieved by the workers and by the 
captains and supervisors of industry ; but it is said that the em- 
ployee is at a disadvantage, for he cannot approach the employer 
without the risk of being marked as an agitator, and must there- 
fore be protected by becoming a member of a Trade Union, where 
his grievances may be heard and pressed home to the employer, 
if needs be by threats from the Union officials. On the other 
hand, the employer naturally objects to the interference of 
strangers, preferring to reason with his men direct. Trade Unions 
have done a great work for the State in giving unemployed, sick, 
superannuation, and other benefits; but, on the other hand, as 
organizations for fighting employers, they have done a great 
amount of harm, by endeavouring to enforce restrictions in the 
management of works and the output of labour. 

In my opinion, the Trade Disputes Act of 1906—authorizing 
peaceful picketing, and relieving Trade Unions from responsibility 
for their acts—was a mistake; for it made possible intimida- 
tion, violence, and interference. It had been well said, in regard 
to the Act, that— 


It was an effort to retain the power of the Union for collective bar- 
gaining, but to relieve them from their responsibility. Power and 
responsibility necessarily went together ; and the man who tried to 
shirk his responsibilities, would see his power slip away from him as 
surely as he followed that mistaken course. The action of the Trade 
Unions in getting rid of their responsibilities had led to a state of un- 
discipline in the Unions themselves, which was breaking down their 
capacity for collective bargaining. 


Unfortunately, the public utterances of some of the Labour 
leaders have been such as to incite passion and unrest; while, I 
am glad to say, the utterances of others have acted like oil on 
troubled waters. Mr. Burt recently said “ he had always striven, 
in industrial conflicts, to substitute arbitration and concilia- 
tion for force—to appeal to intellect, forethought, and common- 
sense, rather than to the strike and the lock-out, with their com- 
plement of misery and starvation.” I join hands with Mr. Burt, 
and trust that the spirit which animates him may be infused into 
the great hosts of workers and those who lead them. I would 
here cordially acknowledge the great services which have been 
tendered to the nation by the Chief Industrial Commissioner (Sir 
G.R, Askwith, K.C., K.C.B.) in the delicate negotiations over 
which he has so successfully presided. 





The task of leading and guiding the thoughts and wills of masses 
of men with separate interests, and who are spread so far apart 
as (say) the colliers and railway men are, is herculean, and may 
not always be appreciated by us who are outside. I would ask 
that we try and look with a more generous eye and broader vision 
on their actions; and let us hope that they, before entering the 
arena, will endeavour to understand the great difficulties in trade 
which beset the employer of labour. 

It is very gratifying to learn that a Labour College—by name 
the “ Ruskin College ”——has been founded in Oxford, for students 
to fit themselves, by self-discipline and mental drill, to become 
effective helpers and leaders of their fellow workmen. The hope 
of the founders is that all who pass through the college will serve 
their fellows as officials of Trade Unions, leaders of co-operative 
movements, or labour representatives on local bodies or in Parlia- 
ment; and I am glad to hear that some of the greatest workmen’s 
organizations are voluntarily taxing themselves to support the 
college. This isa movement in the right direction, and will help, 
I have no doubt, to produce able leaders from the ranks of the 
working classes, who, it is hoped, will be fitted to assist in solving 
the great questions at issue without resort to bitter invective. 

Finally, should it prove impracticable to remedy the unrest cn 
the lines proposed, there is open one other course, which, with 
patience and much determined perseverance, has been introduced 
and adopted with great success. Needless to say, I refer to co- 
partnership, the apostle of which was a friend of our Society, and 
one of its Past-Presidents—the late Sir George Livesey. The 
example he set in the great industry with which he was connected 
has been followed by other large gas undertakings, one of which 
has recently issued its report, in which is found the following im- 
portant declaration :— 

In the midst of almost general unrest, it is gratifying to be able to 
record that, under the influence of the system of co-partnership, the 
loyalty and goodwill of all grades of the company’s employees remain 
unquestioned. It is, in the opinion of the directors, to this that the 
continued success of the undertaking is due. 


The treasurer of another company who have adopted co- 
partnership says: 

The company have never had trouble with their men; and during 
the labour outbreak last August the men remained loyal, while the 
electricity supply was stopped. 


Lord Furness is reported to have said in the House of Lords 
recently that “ much irritation would be avoided by a system 
by which grievances could be dealt with promptly and locally, 
instead of allowing them to accumulate.” Referring to the co- 
partnership scheme which he had tried in his own shipbuilding 
yard, he stated that, “in his judgment, co-partnery in one form 
or another would ultimately be found to be a solution of labour 
difficulties satisfactory to allconcerned. He was firmly convinced 
that careful examination of its methods must clearly demonstrate 
the merits of the system to any mind free from bias.” 

I understand our new President, Mr. Corbet Woodall, is deeply 
in sympathy with co-partnership, and that his sympathy has been 
put into practice by bringing a scheme into operation which has 
admitted more than gooo officers and workmen as co-partners. 
Such testimony and action are like unto a beacon shedding its 
light over the dark and troubled waters—pointing to co-partner- 
ship as likely to become the great healer of the differences which 
exist between employer and employed. 

Before, however, this system can be universally adopted, much 
has to be done in removing difficulties arising through the diver- 
sity of trades, and from the workman himself, who often looks 
upon such schemes with the greatest suspicion, believing that the 
masters have some unworthy motive behind them. But I believe 
that eventually the good sense of the nation will prevail, and that 
the night through which we are now passing will be followed by 
the dawn of peace and goodwill. 


Discussion. 


The PresipenT (Mr. Corbet Woodall) commented upon the 
subject of the paper in acknowledging the honour the members 
had extended to him in inviting him to fill the presidency of the 
Society. A report of his speech will be found on p. 802. 

Mr. T. G. Mars congratulated the author upon the paper. At 
the same time he must say that he did not agree with all the 
ideas that had been put forward in it. He himself looked upon 
unrest as being one of the surest signs of progress. Wherever 
there was progress, there would be unrest. This unrest could 
certainly be considerably reduced by means of profit-sharing or 
arbitration. As to the causes of industrial unrest, Mr. Clapham 
had pointed out very forcibly a number of them; but he (Mr. 
Marsh) had noted a few others. With regard to the author’s re- 
marks on education, he was also of opinion that education (apart 
from technical education) naturally led to a more general know- 
ledge of life, and to inducing men to think, with the result that a 
very large section of society became unrestful and uneasy. When 
a man found his position in life was such that he could scarcely 
find sufficient food for his children, and when he looked round, 
and saw the luxury about him, then education on general sub- 
jects—which he (Mr. Marsh) was pleased was given to such men 
—led him to say at once, “I have a right to some of the good 
things of the world.” So far, he quite agreed with Mr. Clapham. 
Another thing which naturally caused unrest, and made men de- 
sirous of having less hours of labour, was that though the work of 
to-day might not be as arduous possibly as it was in the past, still 
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it was irksome work; it did not appeal to a man’s imagination. 
He was simply turned into a type of machine; and when a man 
was turned into a machine, he had no rest whatever from his 
manual labours, but simply went to work like a machine. In the 
old days, when they had men who were skilled artizans, they had 
rest during the time of their labours by the very character of the 
work they were doing, and which was a pleasure and an enjoy- 
ment. With experience himself of machinery, he must say that 
no man who had a mind could possibly enjoy working a great 
number of hours at a spell on a machine. It was most monot- 
onous. This was another cause of unrest; the men holding that 
if machines were used, they must have less work to do. Then 
perhaps one of the greatest causes of unrest was the agitation 
kept alive by the labour leaders. He was a believer in trade 
unions. He thought it was well the workers should have certain 
men to speak for them. The men he objected to were those who 
merely existed for the money they were paid; and who, in order 
not to lose their grasp on the position, tickled the imagination and 
vanity of the artizan, and aroused in him what he might call the 
courage of ignorance. He came to the matter of Government 
arbitrations. It was a very moot point whether the Government 
should be asked to arbitrate in differences between men and 
masters. If it was right (personally he had a leaning to that side), 
then his opinion was that the Industrial Council should be pro- 
vided with the balance-sheets of every concern in the kingdom. 
The balance-sheets of limited concerns could be obtained in the 
ordinary course, but the balance-sheet of every concern in the 
country ought to be sent to the Government. Then, in case of 
strife or dispute, the balance-sheets would be available; and it 
would be seen what had been done by the concerns during the 
past few years. In considering the amount of pay that ought to 
be given to a man, the man ought to be looked upon as amachine. 
If one considered the value of a machine, one took into account 
how much it would turn out in a certain period; and it was depre- 
ciated in accordance with the speed at which it was worked— 
according to the length of life, working at that speed, that was 
expected to be got out of the machine. Therefore, he held that, 
if they put a man in the position of working with machines, 
and made his life more irksome to him, and less interesting, 
then from this particular phase of the business the man 
ought certainly to have somewhat higher pay, to enable him 
to put by for the time when he would no longer be able to 
work. An Industrial Council should be able to assess the length 
of time a man would be likely to exist under a particular class of 
labour. Regarding the present moment, when the coal strike was 
certainly the foremost topic in every society, he should like to say 
that in all the various references to the matter that he had heard 
or seen, there had been little said with regard to mining royalties. 
He was of opinion that, when the Industrial Council took upon 
themselves to consider what should be done between employer 
and employed, they should at the same time take into account the 
alterations that should be made in these particular royalties. If 
this were done, then the Council would be of great service to the 
country. With regard to small concerns, which were not wealthy, 
Mr. Clapham mentioned that in such cases there was not likely to 
be the same pressure and the same difficulty put upon the hands. 
He (Mr. Marsh) would like to put the other side of the question. 
As a general rule, when companies had a sufficiency of capital, 
and they generally had a pretty large balance of capital, they 
were able to put down the best possible machinery—the best 
possible means of guarding the safety of their employees, and en- 
suring them their health. In such places (he was referring especi- 
ally to factories), the rate of wages was generally greater than in 
less modern works where they had not these appliances. He was 
very much afraid that in the less modern works, it was considered 
that industries were not made for man, but that man was made 
for industries. This was a great mistake. Industries were made 
forman. And, forgetting this, the masters said: “If this business 
of mine does not pay, I must reduce the wages and screw it out of 
my men.” Such a course of action, if it came before a Govern- 
ment arbitration, would certainly have a stop put to it. 

Mr. J. W. Broapueap also congratulated Mr. Clapham upon 
his paper. The title was rightly given as “ industrial ” unrest, as 
it was due entirely to the industrial conditions, as pointed out by 
the writer. The fact must be recognized that the disease was 
there, and that the cause was industrialism. The remedy, he 
ventured to say, was a readjustment of the relationships of the 
combined forces essential to industry—namely, Capital, Brains, 
and Labour; and to assist to a right understanding of this he 
thought the time had arrived when at least the rudiments of 
economic science should be added to elementary education. He 
did not for a moment hold with the suggestion of the writer that 
the country was becoming overstocked, or that its ability to sup- 
port a larger population was anywhere neat the limit, as instanced 
by Belgium, which, like England, based industry upon coal. In 
this month’s “ Nineteenth Century,” it was pointed out that Bel- 
gium had a population of nearly 600 to the square mile, at which 
rate the United Kingdom would have a population of 70 millions, 
instead of the 45 millions she now possessed. The selfishness 
of human nature applied throughout to the different classes of 
workers in the relationship of one with another, as well as 
in regard to their employers. “Each man for himself, and 
the Devil take the hindmost,” appeared to be the prime motive 
at the present time, rather than the altruistic sentiments so 
greatly wished for by the writer. Whatever settlement was 
eventually effected was bound to be based upon the selfish 





claims of each class of interest forming more or less of a 
compromise among the different factors. Any basis that would 
not stand a true economic test was bound to fail sooner or later. 
Not only was there a certain line of equity between employer and 
employed, but also between different classes of workers, and (he 
quite agreed with the writer) especially in the case of low-paid 
unskilled labour, whose remuneration was evidently inadequate 
to present-day requirements. When co-partnership was first in- 
troduced, he never thought it would reach the high pinnacle of 
success it had done to-day. When Sir George Livesey read his 
address before the Society on the subject, he (Mr. Broadhead) 
ventured to express the opinion that, for engineering works, he 
did not see where co-partnership could help them. He believed 
to a certain extent that Sir George agreed with this view. But 
the more he (Mr. Broadhead) learned about co-partnership, the 
more he saw of its possibilities; and he was coming to think 
that even for the businesses in which the members were engaged, 
in which the number of men and the work were continually 
fluctuating, that some modified form of co-partnership might be 
made equally beneficial both for employers and employed. It 
was, he thought, to some system of co-partnership that they must 
look to this industrial unrest being brought to an end. 

Mr. J. W. GLover said the interesting paper they had heard 
covered a large field, which he should not attempt to pass over. 
He was not at all sure that they were not taking too general a 
view—that was, the temptation to argue from small data, and to 
get some formula that covered the whole field. Unrest, he 
thought, had always been in existence; and to-day labour was 
perhaps more completely organized than it had ever been, and 
the Daily Press gave it a universal outlook and expression. It was 
not safe to generalize; but he thought they could say there was 
reason for unrest, if they considered there were a million workers 
getting less than {1 a week, and a large proportion less than 15s. 
But, on the other hand, they might say there were a million 
workers getting £2 a week, and others £2 5s. It was only 
natural that the men who were getting a small wage should be 
dissatisfied. There was an increase of wealth in the country; 
and this wealth was vaunted and advertised in the daily papers. 
There was a gradual increase in the cost of living. There were 
also the commercial undertakings largely managed by limited com- 
panies; and the men were getting more and more out of touch 
with the heads of these concerns. They must look for remedies 
for the unrest in the way Mr.Clapham suggested. He (Mr. Glover) 
looked forward to the time when strikes and lock-outs would both 
be limited, if possible, by law, and arbitration be created. If he 
were asked for remedies, he should say that co-operation was 
ideal. But against this, they bad the suspicion of the men, and 
they had also the directors of companies who did not wish to in- 
crease the cost of manufacture, and who thought that their work- 
men were already getting a living, and perhaps a generous, wage ; 
and, therefore, that there was no room for increasing it by a bonus 
or by making the men partners. He thought another remedy was 
education—technical instruction under the apprenticeship system, 
which gave a preference to the sons of men in the same class 
of work. The system of piecework, with rates fixed by custom, or 
in conference with the men’s representatives or trade unions, gave 
an ample living wage, and a very generous wage, to the more 
skilled and the smarter men. Then, in his opinion, applications 
from trade unions should be sympathetically discussed by the 
heads of firms with deputations of the men personally; and any 
real grievance submitted should be remedied with the least possible 
delay. He had himself been in touch with workers in the meter 
trade for well over half-a-century; and he could testify to the 
great contrast between meter workers to-day and then. In the 
old days, the men appeared to have only one form of enjoyment— 
beer and skittles. Since then they had had a national system of 
education. They had now men technically trained in the polytech- 
nics, reinforced by an apprenticeship system of their own ; and they 
had the result of training in the application of system and method, 
which gave facilities enabling the workers to turn out not only 
better work, but work in larger quantity. And the men who did 
the best work—the most skilled men—did, as a matter of fact, 
turn out a larger quantity of work, which meant that they obtained 
higher wages on piecework. He advised masters to take a live 
interest in their men. In their own case, they had cricket, foot- 
ball, and swimming clubs connected with the works, and managed 
by their men. Fifty years ago, they would not have found these 
things. During those years he had not known of any lock-out in 
the meter shops of the Metropolis. He believed that the masters 
got back what they gave. As they sowed, so they reaped; and 
they got in proportion to what they gave. Time, money, thought, 
sympathy, all came back. 

Mr. F. Tempter Depree said he should like to join his meed 
of praise to that already bestowed upon their Chairman for his 
valuable paper. There was one feature of this unrest that no 
speaker had dwelt upon—that was, the enormous growth in the 
change of recreation conditions during the past fifty years. Mr. 
Glover had touched upon it; but he did not touch upon the time 
spent by the labour classes in their methods of recreation. They 
had been told over and over again that the foreign workman could 
do more, and get better results for his wages, than a British 
worker, because he worked longer hours, and did not devote so 
much time to recreation. A man who did not play was a man 
who was not going to work well. Still he believed that all through 
the British Isles sport had far too much licence given to it. ‘ 
the present time, they were faced with one of the biggest of 
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national calamities in the coal strike ; but on the previous Saturday 
he was interested, in reading the newspapers, to see that, during 
the time the whole country was anxious as to what would be the 
results of the various conferences that were taking place between 
the masters and the men, the miners were spending their leisure 
time witnessing football matches. In one district alone on the 
previous Saturday, £13,600 was paid in sixpences for attendance 
at football matches. For entrance to witness a football match at 
Swindon £900 was taken. Workmen at the present time had far 
more facilities than they ever had for enjoyment, and rightly so; 
but he did think the feeling for sport—and a great deal was not 
sport—had grown too much. The men did nothing but watch the 
game; and, in his opinion, this was one of the cankers in the 
English industrial system to-day. 

Mr. F. W. GoopENouGH said the paper could not have been 
produced at a more opportune time than the present, when indus- 
trial unrest was the one topic that was occupying the minds of 
thoughtful men. Mr. Depree had referred to the great amount of 
time and attention that was given by working men to sport and re- 
creation. He (Mr. Goodenough) thought that, before they got too 
emphatic in their condemnation of the men in this respect, one 
should consider what example society set in the way it spent its 
leisure time. The working man who passed Ranelagh and Hurl- 
ingham in the summer time probably did not think the aristocrat 
had his time usefully occupied. The same at Ascot or Sandown. 
The working man thought the upper class were not more usefully 
engaged than he would be looking at a football match. Itseemed 
to him (Mr. Goodenough) to be the duty of employers to better 
educate their men to understand economic problems, and not 
merely to gird at the unreasonableness of the working man, and 
say he was an unreasonable fellow who ought to have his head 
punched. It was not the employee, but the governing class who 
had to think out the whole problem for themselves, and finally to 
discover the remedies, and introduce them from above. They 
could not expect a comparatively ignorant working man to evolve 
an ideal system of relationship between employer and employed, 
any more than they could expect a working man to discover how 
most scientifically to run a workshop. The brains, the balance of 
brains, rested with the employers; and it was for them to dis- 
cover not only how to manage a business, but how to regulate re- 
lations between employer and employed, and so produce harmony. 
Mr. Clapham had spoken of goodwill and confidence being 
generated between masters and men; and he (Mr. Goodenough) 
held that the initial responsibility rested with the masters to 
instil confidence from above. He was quite sure, if the right 
spirit animated the top, it had a wonderful power in leaven- 
ing the whole. Education had been referred to by Mr. Clapham 
as one of the causes of the present unrest. He agreed with 
him there. He agreed also with one of the speakers in saying 
that the revision of our elementary education system was very 
necessary. There, again, he said the employer class should 
use their influence in trying to bring about the study of ele- 
mentary economics by boys before ever they left school. This 
would often prevent them from being misled by the quack re- 
inedies held out to them by the labour leaders, for the improve- 
ment of their own economic conditions. One, too, could not re- 
gard the educational problem without feeling a considerable amount 
of uneasiness at the tendency of religiods education taking more 
and more a back seat. They must deplore—it had been a charac- 
teristic of the whole education of the country during the past ten 
or twenty years—that the moral and religious side of education 
was receding more and more into the background. One must see 
a considerable alteration in this respect; and one would be so 
glad if the educational authorities in the country could bring into 
the elementary schools more of the spirit that was created in the 
public schools and universities—the spirit of “ playing the game,” 
and keeping faith—so often had one to deplore the light-hearted 
way in which men broke the agreements they made. One of the 
troubles was that the teachers in the elementary schools were, 
in so many cases, drawn from the lower class. Most teachers 
in elementary schools were inadequately paid. If one paid an 
inadequate salary, one was almost bound to have a man whose 
sympathies were socialistic, and entirely with the working class. 
He was likely to take a narrow view as between employer and em- 
ployee; and he might unconsciously have influence among the 
boys in a deplorable direction, and put wrong ideas into their 
minds. He for one looked very hopefully to co-partnership to 
bring about better relations between masters and men in all in- 
dustries in which the system could be applied, and, he should 
Say, 1t ought to be able to be applied. He had the good fortune 
to belong to a company in which the principle of co-partnership 
had been introduced by the Society’s new President, with most 
happy results. This was by no means the least of the many 
great services Mr. Corbet Woodall had rendered not only to the 
Gaslight and Coke Company, but to the gas industry as a whole. 
As to the future, there was no occasion for real pessimism. They 
Were going through a black time; but he did not think they were 
without light on the horizon. If only employers would keep their 
heads and tempers (he knew it was a difficult thing to do in the 
Present condition of affairs, but it was an essential thing), he 
thought they would pull through in the end. 

Professor SMITHELLS remarked that they had had an admirable 
Paper and an excellent discussion, in which he did not propose 
to join for perfectly intelligible reasons. He was not an employer 
hor was he an artizan; but he was acquainted with many of both 
Sorts, and he often heard frank criticisms from each of the other. 





Education had been mentioned in the course of the debate; and 
he would permit himself to say this, that he had every desire that 
those who were engaged in the industrial world should become 
as fully acquainted with economics as possible. But economics 
was, after all, rather an indefinite, and to some extent a dangerous, 
subject. He was afraid that the economics that might be taught 
by an underpaid schoolmaster might be of a cast which would 
not be wholly acceptable to the employers. He thought this 
applied to some extent to those very imposing movements which 
were already in existence. There was a demand for the teaching 
of the principles of economics; but he always had a suspicion 
that the principles of economics that were communicated depended 
to a considerable extent upon the person who propounded them— 
to a much greater extent than was the case, for instance, in a 
subject like his own. There were signs everywhere in the educa- 
tional world of a desire—on the part of teachers to teach what 
they call citizenship—to give the pupils a greater sense of their 
responsibilities to the city and the State. This was wholly good. 
He entirely shared the regret of Mr. Goodenough at the recession 
in the educational system of what he would not call religious 
teaching (because it was a word that bore such different meanings 
to different people), but ethical teaching; and he should rejoice 
to see, as he did see at the present time, the growth of a belief in 
th mportance of the ethical in education, Another thing he 
rejoiced to see, and he always advocated it, was that education 
should be more definitely related to the occupations of human beings 
—that it should be applied more to life. Of all unprofitable forms 
of education, the most unprofitable was that which was purely 
intellectual, which was related neither to conduct nor in any degree 
to work. It was the predominance of intellectual pedantry in 
universities, and in the educational systems of the country, that 
was answerable for a good deal of the troubles they had been 
discussing. He did not wish to belittle things intellectual. If 
the primary and secondary schools and universities would weave 
into their systems a genuine ethical training, and bring their 
studies more into the realm of the practical life-interests of those 
who were being taught, they would effect something like a revolu- 
tion. What had interested and pleased him in the discussion was 
that the majority of the speakers seemed to look for a remedy 
from existing troubles more in matters of conduct than in any 
system of industrial rearrangement. It had been insisted by Mr. 
Clapham and other speakers that, after all, the fundamental thing 
was to establish a sound, healthy, human relationship—for one 
man to recognize that, after all, he was his brother’s keeper. 

Mr. CLapuam thanked the speakers for the excellent discussion. 
He was glad to find that there was a general desire to be well- 
disposed toward, and to be well understood by, their workpeople, 
and to come into closer contact with them. He believed that this 
produced harmony. He thought Mr. Broadhead had somewhat 
misunderstood him.in one respect, He did not wish to convey 
that this country could not support an increased population. He 
was one of those who believed that old England could do a great 
deal when called upon, and be equal to the demands. 
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Visit to the Works of James Keith and Blackman Company. 


There was a highly gratifying muster of members of the London 
and Southern District Junior Gas Association on Saturday after- 


noon, to take advantage of an invitation to inspect the works in 
the Holloway Road of the James Keith and Blackman Company, 
Limited. On arrival, the visitors were welcomed, on behalf of 
the firm, by Mr. A. Collinson, who expressed the hope that they 
would find something there to interestthem. He said that, in one 
way, of course, it would be better to see the place in full work; 
but as the congested state of things would then prevent them 
having an opportunity of investigating various points, a Satur- 
day afternoon inspection was perhaps preferable. Arrangements 
had been made for a few operations to be going on in connection 
with the most novel features of the works. They must remember 
the Holloway branch formed only a part of the Company’s works. 
They had altogether workmen to the number of about 700, anda 
staff of another 150. Of these, 350 were engaged at these works; 
the remainder being at their foundry in Scotland. The visitors 
were then formed into parties, and tie tour of the works was 
begun—under the guidance of Mr. Collinson, Mr. George Keith, 
Mr. A. J. Whyte, Mr. Angus, and other members of the staff. 
The articles manufactured at these works may be broadly 
divided into two distinct groups: Lamps and apparatus in con- 
nection with the Keith high-pressure gas-lighting system; and 
volume and pressure fans of the Blackman and Keith type, and 
ventilating apparatus in connection therewith. High-pressure gas 
is, however, useful for many purposes other than lighting; and 
it was shown in operation in connection with a furnace in which 
iron bars were being heated for bending. The furnace seen was 
in ten sections, each section of 18 inches having one burner. At 
full power, the consumption is 100 cubic feet per section. Heated 
bars many feet long were removed from the furnace and bent 
into circles, by the aid of special appliances, in one operation ; 
the work occupying only a few seconds. The system is not, of 
course, confined to longitudinal furnaces. Laundry irons, also, 
and the various types of governors were on view. Welding was 
being carried on by means of the oxy-acetylene blow-pipe ; and 
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electric “ spot welding ” was another process witnessed. The latter 
system saves an enormous amount of drilling and riveting. In 
the fan department there were shown various types of fans, 
ranging from the open or volume type up to the high-pressure 
form. In fact, there was a specimen of every fan the firm make 
—including those for gas-boosting, and one to act as an exhauster 
and tar extractor combined in connection with producer gas plant 
—the number of different forms being quite striking. An impor- 
tant section is the electric department, where there are construc- 
ted electro-motors and accessories used for driving fans and com- 
pressors; and here the visitors were able to see all the different 
parts of the various kinds of motors, and switches of all sorts— 
every switch being made to suit its motor. In the machine 
shop, the large number of machine tools of all descriptions 
attracted attention ; and there were set out here for inspection 
a complete range of the firm’s compressors, from 100 cubic feet 
per hour to 25,000 feet. Having in mind the many uses of high- 
pressure gas for mechanical and trade purposes, a more simple 
form of compressor has been designed, but is not recommended 
for lighting alone, or where lighting and heating are supplied from 
the same line of piping. 

In the lighting department, every class of lamp (and many 
there are) made by the firm was on view ; and the latest form of 
electric ignition was explained. Not by any means the least inte- 
resting features of the visit were demonstrations in connection 
with new gear for raising and lowering lamps, and traversing gear 
for the suspension of gas-lamps across streets. The absence of 
flexible tubing (ordinary gas-barrel being employed) is a point, in 
regard to this matter, on which emphasis is laid. Whenthe lamp 
requires attention, it is disconnected automatically, and drawn by 
means of a winch to the side of the street, from which point it is 
lowered. On the lamp being raised and pulled into position, the 
gas connection is again automatically made. There is a device 
to prevent escape of gas on disconnecting ; and there is also an 
arrangement for removing any condensation without taking the 
lamp down. An auxiliary gas-pipe may be provided, so as, if 
desired, to make a connection when the lamp is being attended to; 
and a small spirit lighter is fixed on the bye-pass, for lighting the 
lamp again when in position. The conviction that central lighting 
has “ come to stay ” has induced the firm to give a large amount 
of attention to the important question of raising and lowering— 
with the result the members saw on Saturday. 


The tour of the works being completed, the members were 
taken to the lamp assembling department of the firm, which is 
situated a short distance from the workshops, on the opposite 
side of the Holloway Road. A short time was spent here in an 
examination of the different parts of the lamps; and then a move 
was made to the Old Cock Tavern, at Highbury, where a party 
of about one hundred sat down to high tea, as the guests of the 
Company—Mr. Collinson taking the chair. When every want of 
everyone had been satisfied, 


The PresIpDENT (Mr. J. G. Clark) remarked that they had seen 
something of the development and application of high-pressure 
gas—a system which had certainly given the industry power to do 
things, and to meet competition, that would have been extremely 
difficult of accomplishment otherwise. A good deal had been 
said in certain quarters during the last year or two of what had 
been called the unscientific methods of the gas engineer. This, it 
seemed to him was a mistaken idea. They were not unscientific ; 
but whereas electricity was a mathematical science, gas was 
purely an experimental science: They had to resort to the ex- 
perimental method; and when the gas industry was regarded in 
this light, it was by no means unscientific. It required not only 
the brain, which was all that was necessary with the mathematical 
method of the electricians, but also a good stout heart, to over- 
come the many problems with which gas people were faced. To 
term unscientific an industry of such enormous extent and such 
far-reaching importance as the gas industry, was quite wrong. 
The work being of an experimental character developed a good 
type of man; and certainly they had many of whom they ought 
to feel proud. One of them was present—Mr. George Keith, who 
was a true experimentalist, with a good stout heart to overcome 
difficulties. This was the kind of man that the very nature of the 
gas industry produced. Speaking of experimental inquiry, he was 
reminded of another gentleman who had been closely connected 
with their Association. He referred to Mr. Walter Grafton, who 
was, he believed, one of the pioneer experimenters in the develop- 
ment of high pressure. Many years ago, he made experiments 
with burners, starting with } inch and going up to 8 or 10 inches 
pressure, and showed how the lighting power per cubic foot of 
gas increased with the increase of pressure. But when he reached 
8 or 10 inches, to use his own words, “ the mantle was blown to 
pieces.” When one considered that, only (say) ten years ago, a 
mantle was destroyed by 10 inches of pressure, and remembered 
that to-day they had mantles which would not blow to pieces with 
100 inches of pressure, they would agree that the gas industry was 
not altogether unscientific, but, on the other hand, had made good 
progress. Mr. George Keith, he thought, was almost, if not en- 
tirely, responsible for the lamp which his firm had placed in the 
hands of the gas people, and which had proved such a powerful 
weapon. This lamp was not an accident. It was the result of 
many months, and perhaps years, of hard work—of experimental 
scientific inquiry. 





Mr. S. A. CARPENTER proposed a hearty vote of thanks to the 
firm, coupling with it the names of Mr. Collinson and Mr. George 
Keith. Referring to the great progress made in recent years in 
gas lighting, and to the large number of high-pressure lamps in 
use, he remarked that this system had now made London one of 
the best-lighted cities in the world. They had had the secret of 
Messrs. Keith’s success revealed to them at the works. The lamp 
was very carefully thought-out in the first place; and then the 
machinery employed was up to date, and the material used 
of the best. 

Mr. S. B. CHANDLER seconded the motion; remarking that he 
had been particularly struck with the muffle furnace (as showing 
what could be done with gas under pressure) and with the process 
of “ spot welding.” 

Mr. D. J. WiNsLow, supporting the vote, expressed the opinion 
that high-pressure lighting had come to stay. They had only to 
compare the gas-lamps in the West End with the electric flame 
arcs, to feel proud that they had such a firm as the Keith and 
Blackman Company, whose success had been due largely to the 
inventive faculty of Mr. George Keith. 

Mr. W. J. Liserty also supported the proposition, and remarked 
that the greatly increased illuminating power which was now 
secured from gas must be called arevolution. They had educated 
the public up to liking big lights; so that there could be no going 
back. On the other hand, they must not advance at too great a 
rate, and get into “glare.” They wanted good light; but there 
was such a thing as relative darkness. With the main thorough- 
fares lighted as they now were, the side streets (though really very 
well lighted as compared with some years ago) would bein relative 
darkness. This was a difficulty they had to contend with. They 
must be careful not to overlight one part, to the detriment of other 
parts which did not require so great a light. They had to thank 
a very modest man—Mr. George Keith—for the great improve- 
ments in high-pressure lighting they had seen. The Association 
were greatly indebted to the gentlemen who had given up their 
afternoon to show them round the works, and to the firm for their 
hospitality. 

The vote was carried by acclamation, and Mr. CoLLinson, 
on behalf of the Company, his co-workers, and himself, briefly 
acknowledged it. 

Mr. GeorGE KEITH also thanked the members for the vote 
and the kind remarks that had been made about the firm and 
himself. He pointed out that it was difficult to show such a large 
number of people round the works at once, as they were cramped 
even under ordinary conditions. Thus there were a great many 
things that it had not been possible to explain in- detail, as they 
would have liked to do. It was remarkable to him how the de- 
mand for light increased. Ever since the introduction of the high- 
pressure system, this demand seemed to have been growing, and 
there appeared to be no satisfying it. He could not help thinking 
there must be something wrong with the candle power claims 
made for the electric lamps, or else the colour of the light was 
such that it did not have so good an effect as that from the high- 
pressure gas-lamps. He would particularly call their attention to 
a report by Mr. J. W. Bradley, the Engineer to the City of West- 
minster,* in which there were some wonderful figures. In West- 
minster, the majority of the electric lamps were there mainly 
because there was a thirty years’ contract entered into at the last 
breath of the old vestry ; and they would find that the average of 
the figures for electric arcs was round about 500 candles. There 
were, however, a few lamps which had been brought up to date— 
“ Oriflamme” and “ Jandus;” and the average figure for the 
“ Oriflamme ” was about 1200, and for the “ Jandus” about 1400 
candles. These were actual tests, taken in the streets. They 
compared with an average figure for the large high-pressure gas- 
lamps (which were guaranteed to give 3000 candles) of over 4000 
candles ; while for the guaranteed 1800-candle power lamps, the 
average was over 2000 candles. 





The President announced that the Council felt the Association 
ought to visit the forthcoming Smoke Abatement Exhibition in a 
body, as the gas industry occupied an important position in it 
and March 30 was suggested as the date of the visit. 





* See ‘‘ JOURNAL,”’ for Jan. 16, 1912, p. 157. 








Midland Junior Gas Association.—The seventh annual general 
meeting of the Association will take place next Saturday, when, 
in addition to the presentation of the report and balance-sheet, 
and the consideration of a proposed alteration of the rules, a 
paper will be read by Mr. E. W. Smith, the Chief Chemist to the 
a Corporation Gas Department, on “ High-Pressure 

as.” 

Masonry Dams.—The design of masonry dams should be 
governed by the following rules, according to Mr. R.C. Beardsley, 
of Cleveland (Ohio): (1) Design the crest and apron so that 
vacuums cannot form. (2) Underdrain the dam to eliminate all 
uplift. (3) Design the toe of the dam so that there will be no un- 
certainty as to the exact location of the tipping edge. (4). Allow 
for the effect of floating due to tail water. (5) Allow for ice ex- 
pansion, and use the maximum crushing strength of ice instead 
of average values. (6) Take care of expansion and contraction 
stresses. (7) Allow for wave action. (8) Where necessary, Te 
inforce the dam with steel. 
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GAS-FURNACE WORK. 


By E. P. Taupevin (Richmond Gas Stove and Meter Company). 


[A Lecture Delivered, March 13, in the Glasgow and West of 
Scotland Technical Institute.] 

It is not my intention to read anything in the nature of a tech- 
nical paper on the subject of gas-heated furnaces, but briefly’to 
bring a few practical points before your notice dealing with the 
commercial application of town gas for furnace work. With the 
exception of the last few years, town gas was considered mainly 
as a convenient fuel for producing heat in experimental and 
laboratory appliances; while for every-day work it had been for 
various reasons regarded as too expensive for industrial purposes. 
This condition of things has now been altered, and gas for commer- 
cial purposes has, in actual practice, proved itself the most con- 
venient fuel for obtaining the best results in heat treatments. 

It is necessary to treat steel and other metallic productions 
within certain well-defined critical ranges of temperature, for which 
purpose town gas, with its high thermal value, usually constant 
conditions of supply, ease of regulation, and cleanliness in work- 
ing, is eminently suitable. This progress, brought about in recent 
years, forms an interesting subject for academic discussion. You, 
as practical men, are more concerned with circumstances as you 
find them. Manufacturers of gas-heated appliances and some of 
the gas supply undertakings are showing considerable enterprise, 
in being alive to the fact that many of our engineering and manu- 
facturing firms are not only interested in, but use, town gas for 
furnace work ; and in some cases the practical application of town 
gas has originally been worked out by themselves on more or less 
crude lines. 

Types oF GAs-FURNACES. 
Gas-furnaces may be divided into three distinct types: 
1—Natural-draught furnaces—i.e., furnaces fired with gas 
supplied at the normal main pressure. 
2—Gas with air blast—i.c., town gas at normal pressure 
mixed with air blast at from 1} to 2 lbs. pressure. 
3—Gas under pressure (high-pressure gas). 

It is about the first of these—viz., the latest improved type of 
natural-draught regenerative furnace—that I desire to speak in 
greater detail; the other two systems are being widely advocated, 
and may be briefly referred to on their merits, as follows. 


PowER-DRIVEN SYSTEMS. 


Furnaces fired with gas and air blast have the great advantage 
of being easily regulated to varying temperatures (anything from 
600° C. to 1500° C.) in the shortest possible time. The principal 
point in favour of the gas and air blast furnace is that a sudden 
drop in the temperature caused by the frequent introduction of 
cold metal into the furnace is rapidly recuperated ; but the heat 
is very liable to be “ patchy” when this type of furnace is used 
for hardening carbon steels at the lower temperatures of 720° C. 
to 750° C. 

High-pressure gas-furnaces may be considered as competitive 
with the gas and air blast system. They are both intended for 
the production of high temperatures; and both systems require 
power to drive compressing plant. It is claimed by some that the 
high-pressure gas system possesses great advantages over the 
former. I believe it is generally admitted that high-pressure gas 
for high temperature work is more or less in its experimental 
stage; but it will no doubt be applied with great advantage for 
many classes of work in the near future. 

The high-pressure gas-burner has been designed to obtain the 
very best possible mixture of gas and air for the complete com- 
bustion of a given quantity of gas. In one type of well-known 
burner the compressed gas from the nipple of the burner causes 
a keen suction of air, which is taken up in properly-defined pro- 
portions from between the gas-nipple of the burner and the 
conical space through which the gas and air enter the combustion 
chamber of the furnace—in fact, this conical space forms an 
integral part of the burner; and the adjustment of the distance 
between the gas-nipple and this space requires to be very care- 
fully and minutely done to obtain the desired perfect combustion 
of gas and air. 

The gas and air blast system is the reverse of this ; the air, under 
a given regulated pressure, induces the gas, and both enter a care- 
fully designed mixing-chamber (in a properly-designed burner) 
before reaching the furnace combustion chamber. It seems, 
therefore, obvious that when the correct proportions of gas and 
air are obtained in a continuous flow, the efficiencies with either 
system should be the same. It is argued that high-pressure gas 
1s more reliable because gas supplied at a constant thermal value 
and under regular compression will not be subject to such varia- 
tions as gas with air blast, as the gas pressure may vary during 
the course of the day. The gas and air blast system requires two 
mains—viz., gas and air; the high-pressure, the gas-main only. 
The installation in the latter case, however, requires a more costly 
compressing plant. 

Mr. E. W. Smith, of the Birmingham Corporation Gas Depart- 
ment, has reported some very good working results achieved in 
brass melting with high-pressure gas. He mentions the necessity 
of compressing the gas up to 12 lbs. per square inch, to obtain 
More efficient results for brass melting. In fact, the high pressure 
of 12 lbs. is advocated for temperatures above 1200°C. If, as a 
result of the further experiment, it becomes an established fact 








that, in order to obtain the best efficiency for high temperature 
work a 12 lb. compression of gas is required, it will follow that 
the present style of positive rotary blower will not be suitable, and 
that the more expensive reciprocating type of compressor will be 
required to give the pressure, or at least a water-jacketed positive 
rotary blower with gas-tight seats and valves. The Birmingham 
Gas Department, however, is contemplating a great extension of 
its present high-pressure gas-main system, so that expensive 
compressing plant will not be required to be considered by the 
prospective gas-furnace user who may have his works near the 
high-pressure main system. Gas with air blast, on the other hand, 
will be found to be very efficient with an air pressure of 50 to 55 
inches water-gauge (approximately 2 lbs.); and it is apparently 
more satisfactory for the rapid production of high temperature in 
crucible furnace work than high-pressure gas at 5 lbs. or 7 lbs. 
pressure. 

These are useful facts with which to be acquainted; and the 
engineer or works manager would be well advised were he to dis- 
courage the use of high-pressure gas or gas and air under pressure 
where heats below 1000° C. are required—viz., for case-hardening, 
reheating, hardening, annealing, &c. My work during the past 
year has brought me into close touch with many works managers 
in the wide range of the engineering trades; and, speaking gene- 
rally, I may say that natural-draught furnaces for hardening, 
annealing, and other heat treatments are always preferred, if they 
can be shown to be efficient, and thereby eliminate the question 
of a power-driven blower and its attendant cost and noise. 


NATURAL-DRAUGHT SYSTEM. 


Natural-draught gas-furnaces have been in use in this country 
for many years; the method of heating being direct firing with 
the time-honoured bunsen burner. The regenerative natural- 
draught oven and crucible furnaces which we shall see working in 
the adjoining laboratory represent a very distinct advance in low- 
pressure gas heating. The construction and principle may be 
briefly described as follows, and will be seen from the accompany- 
ing illustration. 





Section of Richmond's Single-Oven Natural-Draught Furnace. 


Casing.—The mild steel and cast-iron casing is strongly braced 
together with flat, channel, and angle iron. This casing, being 
independent of the brickwork, the latter can be easily replaced 
by the removal of the top plates of the furnace. 

Burners.—A special high-power bunsen burner or burners are 
employed; the burner mouths being sealed from the air at the 
point of entrance to the combustion chamber. The primary air 
is admitted to the burner in a reduced proportion. The flame 
(when lighting-up the furnace) should not be too keen a bunsen, 
as it is essential, for obtaining high temperatures and for economy 
in fuel, to admit to the combustion chamber as much as possible 
of the air required for supporting complete combustion, in the 
form of preheated air, which enters the combustion chamber by 
a series of lateral air nostrils; these nostrils being heated by 
radiation. 

Temperatures.—In practice, it will be found that, when once the 
working chamber of the furnace has reached the desired tempera- 
ture of 800° C. or more, according to the heat treatment required, 
it is possible, with great advantage, to adjust the air supplies in the 
following manner—viz., the primary air is reduced to about one-fifth 
of its capacity, and the secondary air is adjusted to such a point 
as would correspond to the amount of free air which is necessary 
to support complete combustion. Too much air tends to cool the 
furnace. I cannot give the exact proportions; but the working 
of this furnace on the above lines will soon show the operator 
that it is possible to maintain the desired heat on a reduced gas 
consumption, and that these adjustments will be very easy to 
manipulate. They depend, of course, on two main conditions 
which are likely to vary in different towns: (1) Gas pressure ; 
(2) thermal value of the gas. There is nothing, however, that 
will “ fog ” the furnace worker. These furnaces are easily regu- 
lated on the lines before mentioned. 


A WIpE FIELD oF USEFULNESS. 


The very wide range of temperatures obtainable in these newly- 
designed furnaces—viz., from 600° C. to 1300° C.—will at once 
recommend them fora variety of uses. A temperature of 1300°C. 
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is an unusual one to obtain without the use of air blast or gas 
compression, and with the very short chimney flue, as will be seen 
from the accompanying illustration. The single oven type of fur- 
nace, as illustrated, may be recommended as entirely satisfactory 
for case-hardening. 





Richmond Single-Oven Natural-Draught Furnace. 


The furnace will heat up to 950° C. in about 14 hours, after 
which it will be found necessary to reduce the maximum gas con- 
sumption to about one-half by turning off every alternate burner. 
The slow speed, equal distribution of the hot gases throughout 
the furnace, and the absence of local heating throughout the ovens 
are valuable points. Local overheating is very injurious to the 
fire-brick structure of a furnace. The life of a natural-draught 
furnace is much longer than that of a blast-oven furnace tor 
hardening and annealing work. One point of particular favour in 
this oven-furnace is its absolute even soaking heat when used for 
case-hardening. The time taken for the process of carburization 
varies, of course, according to the composition of the case-harden- 
ing material used and the depth of the hard skin required. Cold 
spots, which have to be contended with in the coal-heated furnace, 
are entirely absent in this gas-heated oven-furnace. The manager 
of the hardening shop is well aware of the importance of even 
heats when he has, for example, several boxes in the oven, the 
contents of which may have to be cased to a depth of 1-32 inch or 
more. When the boxes are removed from the furnace for cooling 
down and the gas shut off, the oven will contain sufficient radiant 
heat to anneal an appreciable amount of material, provided the 
dampers and air-feeds are immediately closed. 

A good main supply tap, with pointer and dial, should be fitted 
to all gas-furnaces to facilitate the regulation of temperatures at 
any point desired. A pyrometer outfit should be installed in all 
hardening shops. In the process of re-heating, the natural- 
draught regenerative oven-furnace is all that can be desired, and 
compares favourably with the salt bath as regards hardening 
without scale; while it is perhaps more economical in fuel and 
much less expensive in up-keep. Some of the finest examples of 
case-hardened parts are produced from a hardening plant con- 
sisting of three separate gas-ovens to a unit—viz., the carburizing, 
re-heating, and final hardening ovens, with relative and approxi- 
mate temperatures of (say) 1000° C., g50° C., and 750° C. When 
hardening has been brought to such a fine art and degree of 
accuracy, it is a sine gud non that gas is the only reliable fuel for 
the work. The second oven, being used for re-heating, takes the 
steel beyond its recalescent point, and produces the desired 
amalgam. The third oven facilitates the process of hardening at 
the lowest possible temperature—this being considered good prac- 
tice by hardening experts. 


| 
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A gas plant of this description can be supplied on any scale. It 
is cheap for the small engineering firm and cheap alike for the 
largest industrial concerns, many of whom can testify to this 
statement. When the desired product is perfect, depending as it 
does upon critical temperatures, the fuel cost is admittedly a 
secondary consideration, although the actual cost in gas at the 
prevailing low special tariffs for industrial purposes is within the 
reach of prospective users who may make economy in fuel a primary 
condition. In some of the largest works where ovens of very con- 
siderable dimensions are in use, fired with hard fuel or producer 
gas for the process of carburizing, town gas may be considered by 
some as being too expensive for this particular work; indeed, 
there are cases in which its use for heating large carburizing 
ovens would be prohibitive. But for the purpose of re-heating and 
hardening, natural-draught ovens or salt-bath furnaces fired with 


| town gas are unquestionably the best to be employed under all 


circumstances. 

In many works, gas and air-blast oven furnaces are used for 
reheating and hardening case-hardened parts. The objection 
to blast for this delicate process is the probable presence of an 
oxidizing atmosphere, which, of course, may be avoided by work- 
ing the burners with an excess of gas—i.e.,areducing flame. But 
this is a costly method ; for a good deal of gas is wasted in this 
manner by lack of attention. Why have a noise in your harden- 
ing shop and pay for power to produce it when both are quite 
unnecessary ? 

Another point is that low hardening temperatures in blast- 
oven furnaces are rarely so even as in the regenerative natural- 
draught oven furnace, which is now in general use at Sheffield, 
Birmingham, and elsewhere for hardening and annealing carbon 
steel. The furnace is easy to work. By reducing the primary 
and secondary air supplies when the furnace is hot, it is easy to 
obtain a smoky flame—thus working the oven with a reducing 


| atmosphere, which will be found excellent for hardening articles 


made of high carbon steel; and this result can be achieved with- 
out undue waste of unburnt gases. 

There are numbers of this pattern of regenerative furnaces 
now being used by the Sheffield steel firms for annealing steel 
(both high speed and carbon) in bar. Gas costs there from 11d. 


| to 1s. 3d. per 1000 cubic feet ; and the annealing costs from 4s. to 


| 5s. per ton for carbon steel and 6s. to 7s. per ton for high-speed 


steel. The steel is simply placed on the floor of the furnace—no 
protecting box being used. This will serve as a very practical 
illustration of the non-oxidizing conditions under which regenera- 
tive natural-draught furnaces can be worked. 

The Sheffield Gas Company have taken up the gas-furnace 
business very thoroughly, with a view to assisting their consumers 
to come to a decision regarding their various heating problems. 
They have fitted up a furnace experimental room supplied with 
gas—of both high and low pressures, as well as air blast. A 
station meter with a dial which will record fractions of a cubic 
foot has been fixed; so that an exact record of the gas consumed 
in any form can be made. Gas-furnaces permanently fixed in 
this room are designed to comply with the needs of the trades 
peculiar to Sheffield ; and among them may be mentioned crucible 
furnaces under low pressure or natural draught, also crucible 
furnaces for higher temperatures worked by gas and air blast, 
furnaces for light forgings worked with gas and air blast, oven 
furnaces and muffles under the ordinary gas pressure or with gas 
and air blast, salt-bath and lead-bath furnaces for hardening pur- 
poses, soft metal-melting furnaces, oil tempering bath furnaces, 
and the necessary tanks for quenching purposes containing oil and 
other liquids. 

The regenerative natural-draught oven furnace is often used in 
a twin form—i.e., two ovens of similar internal dimensions built 
one above the other; the upper being heated by the waste pro- 
ducts from the lower, or, more correctly speaking, the lower oven 
is fired with a slightly increased gas consumption, resulting in the 





Room at the Sheffield Gas- Works for Experiments—Fitted with Richmond's Gas-Heating Appliances, 
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upper oven being heated to a temperature of about two-thirds that 
of the lower. Working the furnace at its maximum heating capa- 
city, it is possible, after three hours’ firing, to raise the tempera- 
tures to approximately 1300° C. in the lower, and 800° C. in the 
upper oven. This result will interest the hardening expert; for 
here we have the two necessary temperatures for the heat treat- 
ment of high-speed steel milling cutters, &c., and under ideal 
conditions, avoiding noise, and the cost of power in the hardening 
room. 





Richmond’s Natural-Draught Twin-Oven Furnace. 


The top oven will be used for soaking up to 800° C., while 
the lower one at the higher temperature will be employed for 
the final heating up of the cutter to 1250° C. or less, according 
to the exact heat required prior to quenching or cooling this alloy 
steel. If, however, the daily manufacture of milling cutters and 
other high-speed tools is on a large scale, the natural-draught twin 
oven may be found to be too sluggish in action. It is not nearly 
so rapid in action as the blast-oven furnace, which I would here 
recommend with greater confidence for work on a large scale. A 
natural-draught preheating oven, regulated to 800° C. or goo® C., 
should always be used to heat-up the cutters before placing them 
in the higher temperature blast-oven furnace. When doing so, 
use a slight excess of gas, and thus expel free air from the furnace 
chamber. Milling cutters will harden without scale under these 
conditions. 

For annealing, the same type of natural-draught furnace is 
being largely used in the electro-plate trade. Messrs. Elkington, 
Messrs. Mappin and Webb, and all the leading British firms, with 
only one or two exceptions, have them in constant use for anneal- 
ing silver and nickel silver ware. The twin oven, before described, 
is in great favour with both the silversmiths and brassworkers— 
where continuous annealing work is in progress. Brass stamp- 
ings are annealed with approximately 100 cubic feet of gas for 
each hundredweight annealed, and a small twin oven furnace, 
ineasuring 3 ft. by 2 ft. by 1 ft. inside the oven, will deal with some- 
thing like 3 cwt. per hour. 

The elongated type of oven furnace I would suggest should be 
adaptable for expanding copper linings on to marine engine pro- 
peller shafts. Gas is at present in some cases being used for 
this purpose by bringing a series of gas-rings to heat the lining, 
which has to be shrunk-on. It appears to me that a 16 to 20 feet 
oven furnace would do the work more cheaply and quickly. I 
should be glad to know whether there are any practical objections 
to this suggestion. 

I have only mentioned the principal purposes for which these 
oven furnaces may be employed in connection with the engineer- 
ing trades; but, of course, there are many other uses to which 
they may be applied with equal success. For the melting and 
refining of bullion, this pattern of natural-draught crucible fur- 
nace (worked on the same principle as the oven furnace) is being 
largely used by the leading British bullion refiners, and giving results 
unexcelled by any other gas-melting furnace. One plant comprises 
sixteen melting furnaces, with crucibles varying in capacity from 
30 to 100 kilos. For lead melting and tinning, various types of 
furnaces are used; and the natural-draught regenerative type of 
furnace is highly adaptable for the best results in efficiency and 
economy for this class of work. 

_ For melting brass with a gas and air blast, the gas consump- 
tion is about 3 cubic feet for every pound of metal reduced to 
pouring point. The loss of zinc in brass melting caused by over- 
heating in the usual coke-furnace is a point worth serious con- 
sideration. The gas-furnace reduces this waste to a minimum, 
because when the metal is fluid it can be kept at its pouring point 
on a reduced gas consumption, and thus diminish the otherwise 
rapid distillation of zinc. There are a great many engineering 
Works with a small brass foundry where gas can be used to better 
advantage than any other fuel, on account of its convenience and 
cleanliness, 

_ In Glasgow, Sheffield, and Birmingham, the price of gas for 
industrial purposes is so reasonable that there is little doubt gas- 
urnaces will shortly become more popular than ever, and be 





eventually recognized as the most desirable means of carrying out 
work of the kind I have touched upon. 


Discussion. 


BaILiE Situ, the Convener of the Smoke Abatement Com- 
mittee of the Glasgow Corporation, in thanking Mr. Taudevin for 
his very interesting and instructive lecture, spoke of the necessity 
for research work in connection with this special branch of the 
gas industry; and he hoped before long that the Gas Committee 
would have a special laboratory fitted up so that the engineering 
trades could have tests carried out as to the suitability of gas- 
heated furnace apparatus. 

Mr. E. Hatt-Browy, the President of the Institution of Engi- 
neers and Shipbuilders, thought the system of natural-draught 
furnace quite a good one; and he had now begun to wonder which 
of the two systems—surface combustion or regenerative—was 
the more economical. In Messrs. Richmond’s furnace, he thought 
the preheating of the secondary air was only partial; and it 
occurred to him that if the secondary air were led from the top of 
the apparatus instead of from the sides at the bottom, a proper 
regenerative furnace would be produced. As to the life of the 
brickwork, he would like to know something about this. Long 
furnaces might be used for the liners of propeller shafts; but he 
was rather dubious of having brass liners treated therein, though 
the lecturer had referred to copper liners having been satisfac- 
torily dealt with. The system of gas-heated furnaces was of 
great benefit for certain classes of work; and in the case of 
hardening gear-wheels for motor-cars, he could quite well under- 
stand the advantages of using them. 

Mr. ALEx. WILson, the Engineer of the Glasgow Corporation 
Gas Department, also spoke of the necessity for facilities for 
carrying out practical tests. If they only had the accommodation 
at their disposal, he was sure the Gas Committee would not be 
long in sanctioning the fitting-up of a laboratory and furnace 
room. It was only by getting the opinion of those who were 
engaged in a practical way in the use of furnace apparatus that 
gas undertakings were able to meet the requirements of the trades 
represented at the lecture. 

Professor Campion, of the Glasgow Technical College, men- 
tioned that he had had much experience with Messrs. Richmond’s 
gas-heated furnaces; and in the laboratory of the College they 
had really proved invaluable in connection with the work of their 
metallurgy classes. 

Mr. Mairvanp referred to the shrinking-on of tyres on locomo- 
tive wheels, and was anxious to learn if there was any system of 
fixing burners to the tubing rings of the furnace. The rings 
referred to, which were in use in his establishment, were 1}-inch 
diameter with 3-16th inch holes. 

Other speakers took part in the discussion ; and the lecturer was 
asked if he could recommend a suitable furnace for treating mild 
steel cross head pins 2 ft. by 1 ft. 6 in. diameter, also what was the 
effect of gas as compared with coke on the crucibles. 

Mr. TAuDEvIN, in replying to the discussion, mentioned that, in 
carrying out experiments when building their furnaces, they had 
tried passing the secondary air from the top, and found that the 
results therefrom were only similar to the secondary air being 
taken in at the bottom. As to the life of the brickwork, it was a 
rather difficult question to answer. However, in practical work, 
in quite a number of instances, many large furnaces, of the same 
section as was shown in the laboratory, had been working for 
over twenty months, working three to four times per week; and 
the only replacements were floor tiles, which cost from £4 to £5. 
Regarding burners for fixing to rings of furnaces for shrinking 
tyres on locomotive wheels, he believed 3-16-inch holes were the 
regular size for such rings. The only thing he could suggest 
would be to put a metal cap on the top of the furnace and have a 
number of holes around the cap for ventilation. As to the cross 
head pins, he thought a furnace with a 2-feet section, similar to 
the types that had been shown on the screen, would be quite suit- 
able for carburizing, and the consumption of gas would average 
about 400 cubic feet per hour. So far as he was aware, there 
was not much difference between the gas and coke on crucibles. 
[Mr. M‘Ghee, the Superintendent of the Glasgow Gas-Fitting 
Department, spoke on this point, and mentioned that, from the 
practical experience of one firm who had tried both systems, for 
every three crucibles destroyed in the gas-heated furnace, five 
were put out of action in the old system.| Replying to a question 
on the bursting of crucibles in gas-furnaces, Mr. Taudevin stated 
that there was little difficulty in putting the furnace right should 
the crucible burst, as the metal simply ran to the removeable 
bottom of the furnace, and the apparatus could be put right 
again in about five minutes. 


In the furnace room of the College, Messrs. Richmond had 
fitted up three furnaces, which were shown in operation; and the 
audience saw in a very practical way the splendid results to be 
obtained from the gas-heated furnace apparatus. 








Yorkshire Junior Gas Association.—We learn from the Hon. 
Secretary (Mr. E. Garsed, of Elland) that arrangements have 
been made for the members of the Association to visit the Elland 
Gas-Works on Saturday afternoon, and that they will be afforded 
an opportunity afterwards of going over the works of Messrs. 
Spencer and Sons, the makers of the patent hurdle grids with 
which they are identified. 
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COKE BREEZE GAS PRODUCERS. 


A recent number of the “ Journal fiir Gasbeleuchtung ” con- 
tained the text of a paper on “Coke Breeze Gas Producers,” 
which was read by Herr Meyer, Chief Engineer of the firm of 
Julius Pintsch, of Berlin, at the last meeting of the Brandenburg 
District Association of Gas, Electricity, and Water Engineers. 


The paper deals with the use both of coke breeze as produced 
on gas-works, and of the coke-breeze from coke-ovens, and the 
blown ash or refuse from locomotive and other boiler furnaces. 
The author points out, however, that the breeze from coke-ovens 
generally consists of smaller particles than gas-works breeze, and 
is, in consequence, more difficult to utilize in a gas-producer. He 
instances, as the limit in fineness of granules which can be dealt 
with, the refuse from the locomotives of the Paris-Orleans rail- 
way, 58 per cent. of which is less than 006 inch in size. It is out 
of the question to deal with smaller material than this in pro- 
ducers ; and even material of this class can only be used econo- 
mically in places where fuel in general is very costly. A dusty 
coke breeze, very similar in size to the foregoing, which is pro- 
duced by the Deutsch-Luxembourg Mining Company, has been 
tried in producers on a large scale; but it has been found more 
economical to convert it into briquettes, and use the briquettes 
in ordinary producers. There are, however, comparatively large 
installations of gas-producers at work in various parts of Germany 
in which locomotive refuse of an average size of o'12 to o'2 inch 
is gasified. Such a material was formerly tipped for making 
embankments, &c.; and its value was only about 18s. per 10-ton 
waggon. When used in a producer, this material yields 1 H.P.H. 
per 13lbs. Gas-works breeze is, however, more suitable in respect 
of size than such material for use in producers; but the author 
has found that it commonly has the objectionable feature of con- 
taining about 1} per cent. of tar. A sample of coke breeze from 
the Berlin gas-works had an average size of about } inch, only 
16°4 per cent. being less than oo08 inch. It contained from 14 to 
22 per cent. of moisture, 15 to 19 per cent. of ash, and had a 
calorific power of 9720 to 10,620 B.Th.U. per pound. 

The ordinary suction-gas plant is intended to deal with fuel from 
1} to 2 inches in size, and is charged with about 30 lbs. per square 
foot of cross section when the gas is intended for use in gas- 
engines. Such a bed of fuel offers a resistance of about 2 inches 
of water column. When the gas is intended for furnace use, the 
resistance must be lower ; and consequently the charge is limited 
to about 10 lbs. per square foot of cross section. If, however, 
fans or exhausters are available, the deeper bed of fuel is used. 
When a more finely granulated material is used, the producer 
must be made of larger cross section, but the bed of fuel may be 
deeper. For instance, with fuel averaging one-third of an inch in 
size, the charge in the producer should not amount to more than 
15 lbs. per square foot of cross section if the fall of pressure is to 
be kept below 2 inches, which is an essential condition. But the 
intermittent disturbance of this shallow bed of fuel for clinkering 
destroys its gas-making power; and consequently experiments 
have been made with a revolving grate producer with a view to 
avoiding intermittent clinkering. With fuels down to 4 inch to 
4 inch in size good results are obtained with this grate; but with 
smaller fuel difficulties arise, owing to the growth of clinker. Also 
it is impossible with such a producer to guarantee with coke breeze 
uninterrupted working for gas-engines. If, however, there is an 
ample supply of steam, these interruptions of working very rarely 
occur, and gas containing 22 per cent. of hydrogen is produced in 
this way in a bye-product recovery plant at Pintsch’s works. 

In consequence of the difficulty referred to, Messrs. Pintsch 
introduced a chain grate producer, the whole of the grate of which 
could be reached by a clinkering bar. If, therefore, clinker forms 
at any place, it can be dealt with by means of the bar. But even 
with this grate, the use of the bar on finely granulated material is 
apt to destroy the gas-making zone. The next type of producer 
tried was one in which the clinker was fused and tapped off at the 
base, as in a blast-furnace. A high blast is, however, required 
with this type, and with finely granulated fuel the difficulty arises 
that much of the material is blown into the gas-exits. Finally, a 
step-grate has proved most suitable where continuous working is 
essential. 

A producer of the latter type is here shown. The fuel is in- 
troduced at the top by means of a double-sealed hopper or air- 
lock, which is not shown in the illustration. The fuel H rests on 
the grate D, and the depth of the fuel-bed is varied according 
to the size of the breeze. The gas passes from the incandescent 
zone of the fuel to the gas-exit F. It is led through an evaporator, 
in which steam at the low pressure of 40 to 60 inches of water is 
produced. This steam passes through an injector which forces as 
much air as is required into the producer. The clinkering doors 
are arranged so that the grate is accessible at any time for the 
removal of ash and clinker without interference with gas-making. 
These producers are built in circular form, and are necessarily 
rather large in size. 

The author proceeds to refer to existing installations of this 
type of producer. At one place, two 600 H.P. producers were 
erected for the use of coarse gas-coke breeze. They deal satisfac- 
torily with finer material; but the output of gas in that case is con- 
siderably reduced. When required for coke breeze, this type of 
plant is fitted with a tar-extractor, in order to ensure smooth 
working of the engines. The removal of the tar may be effected 
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Step-Grate Producer for Breeze. 


in various ways; and the author describes his firm’s type of pro- 
ducer for the use of bituminous coal. This producer contains a 
large vertical carbonizing chamber in which the coal is distilled 
before it reaches the gas-making layer proper. It hasa fire-brick 
grate and a very deep bed of fuel. Consequently, it cannot be 
used for the gasification of breeze. 

Attempts have been made to gasify coke breeze in a type of 
producer designed for the consumption of brown coal briquettes, 
which carbonize very rapidly in the upper zone of the fuel-bed. 
Coarse coke breeze can be dealt with satisfactorily in this pro- 
ducer, provided it yields only a trifle of tarry distillate. But the 
grate cannot be cleared of clinker while the producer is in action. 
The step-grate producer, consequently, is the best type to use 
with coke breeze containing some tar, and the small quantities of 
tarry vapours are in this case subsequently got rid of mechanically 
by a tar-extractor. A scrubber is put between the producer and 
the tar-extractor ; and it serves the purpose of delivering the gas 
to the latter at a definite temperature at which the extraction of 
tar proceeds best. The gas then passes into a tar washer, which 
throws a fairly high back-pressure, and is then pumped by a blower 
or fan to the spot where it is consumed. Relief valves and bye- 
passes are provided in case of obstruction occurring in any part 
of the train of apparatus, and to maintain a uniform rate of flow 
through the tar-extractor at all loads. This plant is stated to 
answer very well in regular use. 








Improved Lighting at the Wrexham Workhouse. 


At the meeting of the Wrexham Board of Guardians last Thursday, 
the Visiting Committee reported that the Lighting Sub-Committee had 
informed them that they had considered tenders from the Wrexham 
Gas Company and the Wrexham Corporation Electricity Department ; 
and the Committee unanimously recommended that the proposals and 
offer of the Gas Company should be accepted, and that the Guardians 
should take advantage of their ‘free labour maintenance system ”—all 
supplies, however, to come through the workhouse stores. The 
Chairman (Mr. George Cromar), in moving the adoption of the report, 
said the Committee felt that some improvement might be effected. 
They invited a tender from the Corporation Electricity Department, 
and also asked the Gas Company to submit suggestions for improving 
the light and reducing the cost. After fully considering the tenders 
submitted, they recommended the Board to accept the Company’s offer 
as being the most economical in theend. The gas-fittings were already 
in position, and by the scheme there would be a saving of £57 per 
annum, while the light would be equal to, if not better than, that 
afforded at the present time. The report was adopted. 


—_— 
—_ 


Colonial Gas Undertakings. 


In another part of the ‘‘ JouRNAL,” some particulars will be found in 
regard to the working of the Auckland (N.Z.) Gas Company in the past 
year. Reports relating to other Colonial gas undertakings have lately 
come to hand, and the following figures are taken from them. The 
Brisbane Gas Company had for disposal on Dec. 31 last, as the result 
of the working in the latter half of the past year, plus the carry-forward, 
£14,122; and the Directors recommended a dividend of 6 per cent. 
This amounted to £9600, and it was raised to £10,080 by the addition 
of £480, the income-tax on the dividend; leaving a balance of £4042. 
The Directors of the Maryborough Gas and Coke Company, Limited, 
had £983 to deal with ; and they paid a dividend for the past half year 
at the rate of 6 per cent. per annum, amounting to £774, and leaving 
£209 to be carried forward. The Wellington Gas Company had asum 
of £30,536 to go to the profit and loss account as the result of the past 
year’s working ; and the Directors recommended a dividend for the six 
months ended Dec. 31 at the rate of 5 per cent. per annum ; making 
Io per cent. for the year. 





<-> 
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Gas Stokers’ Wages at Kirkby-in-Ashfield.—The Gas Committee 
of the Kirkby-in-Ashfield District Council reported last Wednesday 
that the wages of the stokers had been advanced 2d. per shift ; and 
the boiler attendants are to be paid 5s. 3d. per shift of twelve hours. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


[We are not responsible for opinions expressed by Correspondents. ] 





Artificial Daylight. 

S1r,—Referring to your article on the above subject in this week’s 
‘‘ JOURNAL,” regarding a light equivalent to normal daylight, I had an 
interesting experience some years ago in the tweed-mills in the south 
of Scotland. 

Necessarily, a very important part of their work in the manufacture 
of tweed cloths is the matching of colours. I met a gentleman who 
was employed constantly in this delicate operation, and who had the 
largest experience in the whole district in this class of work. He told 
me that for some time he had used electric light with somewhat un- 
satisfactory results—involving occasional complaints from customers 
regarding colours. But he subsequently discarded the electric light, 
and substituted incandescent gas light. He assured me that since he 
made the change, he had not had a single complaint with regard to the 

uestion of colours. 
’ 25, Princes Street, Oxford Circus, W., A. P. Mam. 
March 13, 1912. 


i 


Gasholder Construction in America. 


S1r,—On p. 505 of the “ JourNAL” for Feb. 20 there was an article 
by Mr. Hunley Abbott, discussing the design of gasholder foundations— 
among them, the 5 million cubic feet holder erected for the New York 
Mutual Gaslight Company in 1904, and the 1o million cubic feet holder 
of the Consolidated Gas Company, which has just been completed at 
their Kingsbridge station. The writer of this letter was connected 
with the construction of both these holders and their foundations. 

With some unimportant variations, Mr. Abbott’s article has (in sub- 
stance) gone the rounds of the Technical Press in America, without his 
statements having been challenged in print. When, however, Mr. 
Abbott's article is published on the far-side of the Atlantic, one feels 
compelled to make the fact clear that Mr. Abbott’s views have not been 
accepted here by “ unanimous consent.” 

In his discussion, he bases his claims for the economy of a certain 
type of construction upon allegations regarding : 


First : The 700,000 cubic feet holder at Meriden. 

Second: The 5 million holder of the New York Mutual Gaslight 
Company. 

Third: The ro million holder of the Consolidated Gas Company. 

Fourth: The 3 million holder at New Haven. 


A comparison of Mr. Abbott's statements with the facts and informa- 
tion available to the writer, regarding these four holders, indicates 
such carelessness as to accuracy that one does not feel inclined to bear 
too heavily upon the structure of Mr. Abbott’s argument. 

In the first place, Mr. Abbott undertakes to state the cost of the 
foundation under the Meriden holder in terms of cost per ton of load 
carried. By a reference to the original article from which Mr. Abbott 
obtained his data, one finds that it does not contain sufficient informa- 
tion for an expert to come within shooting distance of telling what the 
cost of this particular foundation might have been. 

After Mr. Abbott shall have accrued further experience in construct- 
ing holder foundations, he will have discovered that the design is so 
influenced by numerous practical considerations that it is not possible 
to make any instructive comparison of the merit of different types, upon 
his basis of unit cost per ton of load carried. Further, such a compari- 
son is unnatural, unimportant, and does not interest us at all. What 
we do wish to know is the comparative cost of different types “ per 
1000 cubic feet of gas” stored. 

Mr, Abbott next states the total weight of the 5 million holder at the 
Mutual works as “something under 60,000 tons.” The actual load is 
37,800 tons, which, of course, checks very nicely with his statement. 
The only factor common to both the actual cost of this foundation and 
Mr. Abbott’s estimate is the dollar mark. 

The next interesting reference is to an article, prepared by the writer, 
and published in ‘Engineering Record” of Dec. 23, 1911.* When 
considering Mr. Abbott's estimate of the cost of this foundation, due 
importance should be given to the fact that he knows neither what the 
holder weighs, nor what the foundation really cost. His failure to state 
his assumed weight in this instance is doubtless due to oversight. 

The summit of the discussion and the apex of Mr. Abbott’s imagina- 
tion are simultaneously reached when we arrive at the New Haven 
holder. This holder has a maximum capacity of 3,088,000 cubic feet. 
In marked contrast to Mr. Abbott's brevity when discussing the weight 
of the Kingsbridge holder, is his thoroughness in describing the New 
Haven structure. He tells us that the inflated holder weighs 30,000 
tons, of which 20,000 tons is water. It is quite clear, from the language 
employed in the several editions of his article, that he does not include 
in his statement of gross weight any part of the foundation. Hence 
we may deduce the weight of the steelwork alone as being 10,000 tons, 
Or 20,000,000 Ibs. The New Haven holder has a capacity of less than 
one-third that of the Kingsbridge holder. Hence it is somewhat 
astonishing to discover that there is twice as much steel in the smaller 
Structure. If this be true, it reveals the New Haven holder as being of 
such massive construction as to suggest battle-ship construction. Two 
experts have estimated the weight of steel in the New Haven holder at 
Ig00 tons, or 3,800,000 lbs. Subtracting this from the 20,000,000 lbs., 
there remains 16,200,000 Ibs. to be accounted for. This presumably 
represents the contained gas, which we discover must weigh 5:2 lbs. 
per cubic foot—that is to say, has a specific gravity of 68°5. Permit 
the writer to suggest that the manufacture of a gas having such proper- 
ties has not received the attention on either side of the Atlantic that it 
might deserve. The commercial possibilities may be very great. 

In closing, the writer wishes not to be understood as opposing the 








* This article was reproduced in the ‘‘ JoURNAL"’ for Feb. 6 last, 
PP. 366-7. 





employment of concrete piles for gasholder foundations; but he is 
opposed to erecting a structure of argument upon a foundation of such 
reckless statements as are contained in Mr. Abbott's articles. 


4, Irving Place, New York, March 4, 1912. HERBERT W. ALRICH. 





—— 


Diaphragm Pressure Governors. 


S1r,—We observe in your issue of March 5 the remarks in the inter- 
esting paper by Mr. Arthur Forshaw at the Manchester University. 

We would just like to state with reference to the diaphragms of dia- 
phragm pressure governors, that when these governors were first in- 
troduced, a small pipe was usually led to the outside of the building, 
in case of leakage through the diaphragm. But after many years of 
experience, we at any rate have done away with this, as we find the 
diaphragms keep quite sound if properly selected and treated in the 
first place. The governors will also keep in perfect regulation if a 
little oil is applied to the diaphragms very occasionally—say, every five 
years. In orderthat the governors may regulate, a small hole must be 
placed somewhere in the casing above the diaphragm, so that an air- 
cushion is not formed, which would prevent the diaphragm moving 
freely. 

We have for a long time maintained that a standard pressure would 
be of great benefit to the gas industry; and now that it has been 
brought forward again so forcibly by Mr. Forshaw ‘a connection with 
gaseous heating (an increasingly important part of :he business of gas 
suppliers), the question may perhaps receive more attention. 

PEEBLES AND Co., LIMITED, 
W. Carmichael Peebles, Managing-Director. 

Edinburgh, March 8, 1912. 


Coal Storage. 


S1r,—Some months since I read a paper upon the above subject 
before the Manchester District Institution of Gas Engineers; and 
some inquiries have been received relative to it. 

One of the special points raised has been with reference to the 
following sentence: ‘‘ When a coal-stack is found to be heating, it is 
most undesirable to permit any disturbance by inserting rods to locate 
the body of the fire.’’ A common practice is to insert long rods, and 
withdraw them after an interval, and thereby ascertain the depth of 
the heat from the surface. 

Owing to the coal strike, it has been possible to use up an old stack 
of coal, which a few years since heated considerably in more than one 
place, and appeared as though it would burst into a conflagration at 
any moment. These places were deluged with water at the time, and 
gradually cooled down. The section of the coal-stack now reveals at 
the places where the heating occurred a caked ring, like a shell, con- 
sisting of partially consumed material covered with flowers of sulphur 
—indicating the high temperature of the coal. 

T he water cure had been most effectual. In one case the heat had 
driven off the sulphur from the coal, which had deposited upon an 
outer boundary wall, making it look as though it had been painted 
ellow. 
4 Possibly some of your readers may have had similar experiences, 
which would prove of value in dealing with such circumstances. 
Epwarp A. Harman, Engineer and Manager, 


Huddersfield, March 16, 1912. Corporation Gas Department. 








Determining Volatile Matter in Pitch. 


S1r,—In the paper on the “ Determination of Volatile Matter in 
Pitch,” by Mr. A. R. Warnes and Mr. Southerton, reported in your 
issue of Feb. 27 last, Mr. Warnes (who read the paper) speaks of an 
approved standardized method of analysis for this determination. 
I quite agree that this is very necessary, if results are totally. But 
Mr. Warnes (whois a very old friend of mine) has evidently overlooked 
the fact that there is in use a recognized, quick, and simple method 
for this purpose. 

For many years I have been testing pitch—thousands of samples 
having passed through my hands; and about fifteen or sixteen years 
ago there was a persistent difference in the results obtained in England, 
and by the recognized authority on the Continent, Dr. Angenou. To 
put this matter right, I visited Antwerp, and carried out some experi- 
mental tests with the Doctor, with the result that we arranged a test 
which has since been very extensively used both in this country and 
abroad, with satisfactory results as far as agreement was concerned. 
The test was as follows. 

A platinum crucible, 14 inches top diameter and 14 inches deep, was 
employed, fitted with a flat lid, having a }-inch holein the centre. Five 
grammes of the finely powdered pitch were placed in the crucible, and 
burned off in a gas-furnace using a “‘ Babo’s” circular flame triple 
burner. The crucible was first put in without its lid, and with a small 
gas-flame ; the door of the furnace being left off, and burned for about 
two minutes, or as long as any flame came from the pitch. The lid 
was then put on the crucible; the furnace door closed ; and, with full 
pressure, the gas was burnt fortwenty minutes. The crucible was then 
left to cool, weighed, and the percentage calculated. 

I never liked this method, as I did not consider that it gave accurate 
results. So about three years ago, I modified the test—taking one 
gramme of the powdered pitch ; putting the lid on the crucible; plac- 
ing same in the already heated furnace as quickly as possible; and, 
with full gas pressure, burning for two minutes. The volatile matter 
is rapidly driven off, and the danger of carbonization reduced to a 
minimum. This new method was quickly noticed, as my results, and 
those of Dr. Angenou differed. Correspondence followed ; the Doctor 
came to England ; and, together with the chemist of one of our largest 
gas-works, we made some experimental tests by this new method. 
With these, the Doctor fully agreed ; and since then results have been 
very concordant. Subsequently, I have sent a number of furnaces and 
burners to our largest tar distillers, at their request; and the method 
has been pretty generally adopted as a standard. 

In making this test, the style of furnace, gas-burner, and gas supply 
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are important factors, if agreement is to be attained—especially the gas 
pressure, which should be about 2 inches of water. 

I do not like a porcelain crucible, mainly on account of the inner 
surface becoming rough, which causes a variation in the weight. A 
platinum crucible, with care, lasts many years. I, however, do not 
recommend this form of crucible for blast-furnace pitch, as the pitch 
always more or less attacks the platinum ; and this makes it an expen- 
sive matter. So one has, perforce, to use the porcelain crucible for 
this class of pitch. 

The results obtained by this method are very concordant; the test 


rapid and clean. WaLtaceE C, NICKELS. 
Laboratory, 41, Cheapside, E.C., March 7, 1912. 





Coal Strike—Assessments—Rates and Taxes. 


S1r,—Will someone kindly inform me as to our position in the 
following case: We are an ordinary company, in a scattered country 
district, without any Provisional Order or Act of Parliament. We 
have three factories making their own gas for power (using our gas for 
starting purposes only). Are we obliged to supply them with gas from 
our mains during this crisis? And, if so, can we, at once, charge any 
higher price? The meter in each case belongs to the consumer. 

I should be much obliged for replies to the following questions : My 
company supplies six villages. In only three of these parishes land- 
tax is charged upon the gas-mains, according to the valuation for poor 
rates. Are the mains assessable to land-tax, or are they exempt, as are 
water-mains? Then, for special sanitary purposes, the mains are in 
some cases charged upon one-fourth their value, as railways, &c., and 
in others at full value, as houses, &c. Which is the correct charge ? 


March 12, 1912. SECRETARY. 








LEGAL INTELLIGENCE. 


DAMAGES FOR PERSONAL INJURY. 





In the King’s Bench Division of the High Court of Justice last Wed- 
nesday, Mr. Justice Horridge and a Special Jury had before them an 
action in which Mr. George Henry James, asanitary specialist and con- 
tractor, of Leathwaite Road, Clapham Common, sought to recover from 
the Gaslight and Coke Company damages in respect of injuries caused by 
the alleged negligence of their servants. The plaintiff's case was that 
in August last the defendants’ workmen were repairing a gas-pipe in 
Wilton Street, S.W., along which he was passing, when a piece of 
metal struck his left eye, and injured it to such anextent that it had to 
be removed. The defendants denied negligence. 

Mr. J. A. Williams appeared for the plaintiff; Mr. Neilson repre- 
sented the defendants. 

In giving evidence, the plaintiff stated that the place where the men 
were working was not screened. A piece of metal struck him on the 
left eye; he was taken to a doctor and afterwards to St. George’s 
Hospital, where the eye was removed. He was unable to do any 
work for about four weeks after the accident, before which his eyesight 
was perfect ; but now he had to wear glasses. His average income 
was from £250 to £300 a year. In the course of his business, he had 
to ascend ladders and go on scaffolding to measure up work. This 
he could not now do; and therefore he would have to employ an esti- 
mating foreman at £3 a week 

Mr. Neilson said defendants regretted the accident, and admitted 
liability ; and it was for the Jury to assess the damages on a reasonable 
basis. No evidence had been given that plaintiff had lost any contracts 
in consequence of the accident. Allthat was said was that to carry on 
the business on the same lines as formerly, an estimating foreman would 
have to be employed. 

Evidence was given by Sir George Hastings, who had examined the 
plaintiff, to the effect that the right eye would not be affected by the 
removal of the left one; and he said the plaintiff was now quite fit to 
carry on his ordinary business. 

Mr. Gustavus Hartridge, F.R.C.S., also thought plaintiff was able to 
perform his usual avocations. But, in answer to his Lordship, he 
admitted that more care would have to be taken in climbing ladders, 
now that the plaintiff had only one eye. 

The Jury found for plaintiff, and awarded him £450 damages. 


Claim for Damages through a Gas Explosion. 


A case occupied the attention ef his Honour Judge Parry last Friday 
afternoon at the Lambeth County Court, when the question was raised 
whether gas could be included in the category of “wild beasts.” 
William Larking, of Batavia Road, New Cross, claimed from William 
Bunnell, of the “ Elephant and Castle,” Old Kent Road, £50 damage for 
personal injuries sustained in a gas explosion which occurred in a 
lavatory attached to the public-house. Mr. Charles Doughty, who 
appeared for the plaintiff, argued that as the defendant had brought 
the gas on to his premises, and had not kept it safely, the position was 
analogous to that in which a wild beast escaped from custody ; and 
therefore defendant was equally liable for damage done. Plaintiff 
also alternatively claimed damages for alleged negligence; but his 
Honour demurred to this on the ground that the escape was not due 
to any action on defendant's part. Mr. Doughty said he could only 
proceed on the assumption that if gas escaped, the owner was respon- 
sible. He quoted acasein which it had been laid down that any person 
who brought gas on to his premises was liable if an explosion occurred 
and did damage, without any proof of negligence. He also stated that 
it had been decided that electricity could be looked upon as being in 
the same position in this respect. Eventually his Honour decided in 
defendant's favour on the question of negligence, but reserved his 








decision on the other matter. He said it was a most interesting case ; 
and, in view of the opinion expressed by the high authority quoted by 
Mr. Doughty, he would like to further carefully consider the point. 


Alleged Fraudulent Prepayment Meter Inspector. 

Before the Lancaster County Bench a few days ago, Francis Bain- 
bridge, a prepayment meter inspector, who had been for seventeen 
years in the service of the Morecambe Corporation, was charged with 
embezzling, on various dates since September, £7 3s. 4d., in six separate 
sums, the moneys of his employers. It appeared that the accused had 
procured an extra receipt-book, from which he gave a receipt, but did 
not account for the money. He had not madeany entries in his meter- 
book where he had misappropriated money, nor had he used the 
counterfoil of the duplicate receipt-book. Besides the cases included 
in the indictment, the total defalcations amounted to £73 12s.1d. Mr. 
C. R. Armitage, the Gas Engineer and Manager to the Corporation, 
said the receipt-books were in the meter inspector’s room, but were 
accessible, and supposing the one in use by the accused was nearly 
exhausted, he could take another. His accounts balanced owing to the 
omission of the incriminating items. A second charge related to three 
sums amounting in all to £3 17s. 6d. The accused was committed for 
trial, but was liberated on bail. 








Fraudulent Consumption of Gas. 


At the Canterbury Police Court, a few days ago, James Holliday 
was summoned by the Canterbury Gas and Water Company for 
damaging a gas-meter to the extent of 2s. 6d., and fraudulently con- 
suming the gas supplied to his house. Defendant pleaded “Not 
guilty ” to both the charges. An inspector in the employ of the Com- 
pany went to the residence of the defendant to look at the water- 
fittings, and while there discovered that the gas-meter, which was in 
a cupboard, had been disconnected, and that a piece of rubber tubing 
was attached to the inlet and outlet pipes. He picked up the meter, 
and the defendant’s wife snatched up the tube and turned off the gas. 
In answer to a telephone message, a clerk from the Company’s office 
went to the house, and received from Mrs. Holliday the explanation 
that her husband had disconnected the meter so as to allow of the 
floor boards in the cupboard being repaired. The clerk said the in- 
spector told him that he had seen the gas-stove in the scullery alight ; 
and he himself found it was quite hot a quarter-of-an-hour after it had 
been used. Mrs. Holliday explained that she had just put upon ita 
saucepan she had removed from the kitchen fire. The defendant 
stated on oath that, owing to the boards in the cupboard being bad, it 
caused the meter to tilt on one side, and they had difficulty in getting 
money into the slot; and as the landlord would not mend the floor, 
he intended to do it himself. With this intention, he removed the 
meter. He had never seen a piece of rubber tubing in the house, or 
attempted to fix it in the way suggested. Mrs. Holliday also denied 
that there was any tubing. The Bench retired to consider the case. 
On their return, the Chairman said the evidence had been so conflict- 
ing that they had had some difficulty in arriving at a conclusion ; but 
they had decided to convict. There was the fact of a very small con- 
sumption of gas in December ; and they could not think that the in- 
spector of the Gas Company had invented the story about the tube, 
unless he had seen something of it. They had, however, decided to 
give the defendant the opportunity of paying a fine of 20s. and 14s. 6d. 
costs, or he would have to go to prison for a month. In consideration 
of the defendant earning only 19s. a week, he was allowed a month in 
which to pay the fine. As the Company had obtained a conviction, 
their representative (Mr. R. H. Arrowsmith) said he was instructed 
not to proceed with the charge of damage. The Chairman thought 
the Company had been generous throughout the whole matter. 


_— 


Cutting Off a Gas Supply. 

The Colne Corporation were, at last week's sitting of the local 
County Court, sued for damages for alleged trespass and wrongfully 
cutting off the gas supply to premises occupied by Walter E. Berry, a 
grocer and pawnbroker. Mr. Hodgson, for the plaintiff, said his client 
occupied two shops, and owned premises close by, which he let off to 
two tenants as furnished rooms. At the end of the passage leading to 
the latter, an automatic gas-meter was fixed; and in November a gas 
inspector informed Mr. Berry that the cash-box of the meter had been 
robbed of its contents. Subsequently plaintiff received a letter from 
the Gas Department stating that unless the amount (ros. 1d.) were 
paid, the supply of gas would be cut off. The gas was cut off on the 
eve of Christmas ; and, in consequence, the plaintiff suffered a great 
deal of inconvenience and loss in his businesses. He had brought the 
action, not so much to recover damages, as to vindicate his character. 
After evidence had been given bearing out this statement, Mr. Sand- 
back, for the Corporation, submitted that his clients could not be held 
liable. Handing in an application form for the supply of automatic 
gas-meters to consumers, he said they engaged to pay for all gas 
registered, and to preserve the meter from injury—the Corporation 
reserving the power to cut off the supply without notice if the con- 
ditions were not fulfilled. If plaintiff had any right at all, it should 
have been exercised in a claim for a penalty, and not for damages. 
Mr. Hodgson remarked that it was a startling suggestion that the only 
remedy a citizen had who had been injured to the extent of hundreds 
of pounds was to proceed before the Justices for a penalty of 40s. As 
his client had not neglected to pay his rent, the Corporation, in cutting 
off the supply, had acted illegally. The money had been stolen from 
the meter without any negligence on the part of Mr. Berry; and the 
Corporation were now asking him to pay twice for the gas. His 
Honour Judge Graham said that, as certain important points had 
been raised, he should reserve judgment. 




















The Bournemouth Gas and Water Company are about to sell by 
tender such a number of their “B” shares of froeach as will (with the 
premiums) produce not more than £16,900. 
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PARLIAMENTARY INTELLIGENCE. 


HOUSE OF LORDS. 


The following further progress has been made with Bills :— 


The Belfast Corporation Bill has been reported ; and the opposition 
to the Brodsworth and District Gas Bill and the Derwent Valley 
Water Bill has been withdrawn. 








HOUSE OF COMMONS. 


The following further progress has been made with Bills :— 


The Gas Companies (Standard Burner) Bill, Ivybridge Urban Dis- 
trict Water Bill, Staffordshire Potteries Water Bill, and Winder- 
mere District Gas and Water Bill have been referred to a Select 
Committee, consisting of Sir Ivor Herbert (Chairman), Mr. 
Perkins, Mr. King, and Mr. Gill; to sit on Thursday. 

The following petitions have been withdrawn: Antrim County 
Council, against the Belfast Water Bill ; Church Stretton Water Com- 
pany, against the Church Stretton Urban District Water Bill; Dun- 
stable Corporation, against the Dunstable Gas and Water Bill; and 
East Grinstead, Feltham, and Sunbury Urban District Councils, against 
the Gas Companies (Standard Burner) Bill. 


The Movement in Favour of Co-Partnership. 

As a result of a letter sent to members of the House of Commons to 
secure signatures to a memorial to the Prime Minister asking for the 
appointment of a Royal Commission to inquire how far the principles 
of co-partnership could be applied to the industries of this country 
[see ante, p. 674], Lord Wolmer has received the support of 157 Union- 
ists, 72 Liberals, two Labour members, and ten Nationalists. With 
these two exceptions, the Labour Party will have nothing to do with 
the memorial, as possibly they fear that co-partnership would under- 
minethe Trade Union movement. The petition, bearing 287 signatures, 
was sent to the Prime Minister last Thursday, with the following 
covering letter : 

Dear Mr. Asquith,—We venture to bring before you the enclosed memorial 
asking for a Royal Commission on co-partnership. We feel that there is a 
lack of authoritative information on the subject generally, and in particular 
as to the applicability of the principle to the industries of the country. 
Recent events have brought home to the public the unsatisfactory nature 
of our industrial organization; and the present time, therefore, seems 
specially appropriate for such an inquiry. We regard it as of the greatest 
importance that the attention of employers and employed should be called 
to the view that their interests are essentially identical, and that co-partner- 
ship forms the most effective method of breaking down the hard line of 
division between capital and labour, which more and more induces conflict 
disastrous to the country. 


_— 


SOUTH SUBURBAN GAS BILL. 


HOUSE OF LORDS COMMITTEE.—Wednesday, March 13. 
(Before Lord Ritcuie, Chairman, Viscount Goucu, Lord ZoucHE OF 
HarynGwortu, Lord Bippupu, and Lord CHARNWOOD.) 


This Bill is to authorize the acquisition by the South Suburban Gas 
Company of the undertakings of the Bromley and Crays Gas Company 
and the West Kent Gas Company, to extend their limits of supply, 
and for other purposes. Petitions against the Bill had been deposited 
by the Bromley and Erith Corporations, the Urban District Councils 
of Foots Cray and Chislehurst, the Rural District Council of Brom- 
ley, and the United Alkali Manyfacturers’ Association. 


Mr. Honoratus Lioyp, K.C., Mr. C. C. Hutcuinson, K.C., Mr. 
W. J. JEEveEs, and Mr. Boraston, appeared for the promoters. Mr. 
TYLDESLEY JONES represented the Bromley Corporation; and Mr. 
Lewis CowarpD, K.C., and Mr. J. D. FitzGera.p, K.C., the United 
Alkali Manufacturers’ Association. 

Mr. Honoratus Ltoyp said the object of the Bill was to obtain the 
sanction of Parliament to the acquisition by the South Suburban Gas 
Company of the undertakings of the Bromley and Crays Gas Company 
and the West Kent Gas Company. The point he desired to impress 
upon the Committee was that, speaking generally, the amalgamation of 
gas undertakings, up to a certain point, resulted in increased efficiency 
and economy ; and if they could bring about these results, an amalga- 
mation should, under the sliding-scale applicable to gas companies, 
result in benefit both to the shareholders and to the consumers. What 
he was going to put to the Committee was that if they authorized the 
amalgamation of the three Companies named they would promote 
efficiency and economy, and benefit both shareholders and consumers 
in the way he had mentioned. The South Suburban Gas Company 
was incorporated in 1858 under the name of the Crystal Palace District 
Gas Company. The Bromley and Crays Company was incorporated 
in 1908, and was itself an amalgamation between two Companies which 
up to that time had been working as the Bromley Consumers’ Gas 
Company and the Crays Gas Company. Under the Act of 1908, the 
Standard price in Bromley and Crays was 4s. 6d. per 1000 cubic feet ; 
but provision was made for a differential price in the two districts. 
The price in Crays until July, 1913, was to be not more than 6d. or less 
than 4d. above the standard price of 4s. 6d. which prevailed in the 
Bromley district. From 1913 until 1918, it was to be not more than 
4d. nor less than 3d. above the 4s. 6d. in the district ; and after 1918, 
it would be the same in both districts. The standard dividend was 
fixed at 6 per cent. on the “A” stock, 44 per cent. on the “B” stock, 
and 54 per cent. on the “C” stock until the price to consumers in 
Crays came to within 3d. of the price in Bromley ; and inasmuch as in 
1913 the price in Crays was to be not less than 4d. above that in Brom- 
ley, it followed that until this period arrived the differential price must 
exist, and therefore the present conditions as to dividend would prevail. 








The South Suburban Company had a standard price of 2s. 9d. and a 
standard dividend of 5 per cent., with a difference of 3s. 4d. per cent. 
in respect of every change of 1d. up or down in the price to the con- 
sumer. The selling price was now 2s. 4d.; and therefore, by the 
operation of the sliding-scale, the Company were entitled to pay, and 
did actually pay, £5 16s. 8d. percent. The terms upon which it was 
proposed to amalgamate the three Companies had been agreed between 
them, and those between the South Suburban Company and the Bromley 
and Crays Company were shortly these: Ordinary stock in the South 
Suburban Company was to be given to the stockholders in the Bromley 
and Crays Company of such an amount as would, at the present selling 
price of 2s. 4d. in the South Suburban area, give to the holders in the 
Bromley and Crays area an extra 1o per cent. If the selling price 
in the South Suburban district was reduced to 2s. 3d.—as it would be 
almost immediately—the effect of the amalgamation would be to give 
to the stockholders of the Bromley and Crays Company an additional 
13s. 4d. per cent. dividend. In Bromley, the selling price would be, 
under the agreement, 2s. 1od.; and in Crays it was provided that the 
charge until 1918 would be 1od. above the South Suburban selling 
price—namely, 2s. 3d. plus 1od., making 3s. 1d. After 1918, it would 
be 2s. rod. ; and the result would be that both consumers and share- 
holders in the Bromley and Crays area would benefit considerably. 
On the other hand, it had to be considered how the proposal would 
affect the South Suburban Company. He thought he might say that 
the Company had endeavoured to look after their own interests, and 
to see that, though they offered a fair share of the resulting economy 
to the outside districts, they did not do it at the expense of their con- 
sumers or stockholders. The result was that, while these benefits 
would be conferred on the Bromley and Crays Company, the South 
Suburban Company’s interests would not be injuriously affected ; and 
as proof of the fact that they had endeavoured to hold the balance as 
fairly as possible between the various interests, he mentioned that the 
London County Council, although they had not petitioned against the 
Bill, expressed the opinion that they had been far too liberal to the 
Bromley and Crays and West Kent Companies at the expense of the 
South Suburban district. Dealing with the West Kent Company, this 
was incorporated in 1867, and was a maximum-price Company. The 
terms of acquisition were that they would issue to the stockholders in 
the West Kent undertaking special West Kent ordinary stock in the 
South Suburban Company at 5 per cent. ; their stock at present being 
Io percent. and 7 per cent. maximum respectively. They would apply 
to West Kent the 3s. 4d. increment on the reduction in price already men- 
tioned in reference to the other Companies. So far as West Kent was 
concerned, there was a neutral zone provided in the sliding-scale, 
because inasmuch as this was at present a maximum-price Company, 
and the shareholders had for years enjoyed their full dividends, it was 
not fair that they should be treated in such a way as to render it pos- 
sible for their dividends to be decreased with any immediate increase 
in the price of gas. Therefore, while applying the South Suburban 
sliding-scale to them, a neutral zone had been provided from 2s. 4d. to 
2s. g9d.; and any fluctuation of price between these limits would not 
affect the dividends of the West Kent stockholders. The effect on the 
stockholders was that at present they would get 3s. 4d. per cent. beyond 
their preseht dividends; while, on the other hand, the consumers, 
whose present selling price was 4s. 3d., would get the following terms 
—always estimating that the price of the South Suburban Company re- 
mained at 2s. 3d.: For the first five years, 4s.; for the next five years, 
3s. 5d. ; andafter 1922, 2s. 10d. Onthiscomputation, it was obvious that 
both stockholders and consumers in the West Kent undertaking would 
be in a substantially better position than to-day. They had carefully 
considered the position from the South Suburban Company’s point of 
view, and were fully convinced that the amalgamation would not be 
carried out at the expense of the South Suburban shareholders, 
because the West Kent undertaking had not been developed (he was 
going to say) “‘at all,” but, at any rate, there was such a large area for 
development that they were convinced no harm would be done to the 
undertaking as a whole when the amalgamations were complete, or to 
the South Suburban undertaking as a separate entity by reason of the 
amalgamations. Dealing with the petitions, Counsel said that, with the 
exception of that of the United Alkali Manufacturers’ Association, which 
was of a special and important nature, they might be epitomized as seek- 
ing better terms from the point of view of the consumers of gas in the 
various areas than were proposed under the Bill. His reply to this 
was that he hoped to show the Committee that the terms were fair and 
equitable to all parties, and that they would result in great advant- 
age to the consumers compared with present conditions. If these 
petitioners succeeded in influencing the Committee to give more 
favourable terms, it would upset the balance between the three Com- 
panies ; and when the Bill got into the other House, it might be held- 
up because the balance was unfair, and in this way the Bill might be 
jeopardized. 

Mr. TYLDESLEyY Jones, on behalf of the Bromley Corporation, inter- 
posed the remark that he did not propose to insist upon the paragraph 
in his petition which called for a test for calorific power. He now 
considered that there were no special circumstances which would 
enable him to raise the point on this Bill. Although it was thought by 
his clients that an amendment ought to be made, yet he felt the weight 
of the answer that had been made in other cases, that this was a matter 
for general public legislation. 

Mr. Honoratus Ltoyp then dealt with the petition of the Alkali 
Manufacturers’ Association; but as the object of the Association is 
reported fully in regard to their petition against the Annfield Plain Gas 
Company’s Bill in another column, it is not necessary to repeat his 
arguments here. 

Mr. Lewis Cowarp said he thought it right to point out to the 
Committee that, as a matter of principle, the Association had lodged 
similar petitions against a large number of the Gas Bills which were 
coming before Parliament this session. He did this to indicate to the 
Committee how important the matter was to the Association. 

Mr. Charles Hunt (the Chairman of the South Suburban Gas 
Company) confirmed all the statements made in the opening speech. 
The advantage of the scheme to the South Suburban Company was 
that the possibilities for development in their area were getting smaller 
each year, as was shown by the decreasing percentage of the annual 
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increases in consumption. Since 1905 the average was only 1°3 per 
cent. ; and this took into account an exceptionally large supply to the 
Crystal Palace last year. Upon the present price of 2s. 4d., the divi- 
dend was {5 16s. 8d. per cent. They could, however, make a further 
reduction of 1d. in the selling price ; and this would come into force 
on July 1. The Bromley area included Bromley, the three Crays, 
and Chislehurst. There was a very good prospect of increase in the 
supply there, because the district was not so thickly built over. The 
average increase in consumption for the past seven years was 1°8 per 
cent. At the present prices of 3s. in Bromley and 3s. 6d. in Crays, a 
dividend of £2 5s. per cent. on the “A” and “ B” stocks, and /1 15s. 
per cent. on the “C” stock (a case of standard dividend) was legally 
payable, making £7 5s. and £6 15s. percent. respectively. But aclause 
in the Act prevented more than 6 per cent., 44 per cent., and 53 
per cent. being paid on the “A,” “B,’’ and “C” stocks respec- 
tively, so long as the price in Crays was more than 3d. above the 
Bromley price—a condition of affairs which, under present conditions, 
must endure until 1913. They were now asking Parliament to remove 
the barrier with regard to the additional dividend, by allowing 3d. re- 
duction in the Crays area, to come into force a year before the period 
fixed by the Act of 1908—that is, July next, instead of July, 1913. If 
the suggestions which had been made in the petitions—that the prices 
in Bromley and Crays should be the same as in the South Suburban area 
—were adopted, it would necessitate an increase of 14d. per 1000 cubic 
feet in the South Suburban district. At present, the West Kent Com- 
pany were not subject to auction clauses ; but it was proposed in the 
Bill to bring £75,000 of unissued capital under the auction clauses, 
which would benefit the consumer. At the same time it was intended 
to convert £50,000 of ro per cent. shares into £100,000 of 5 per cent. 
shares, and £25,000 of 7 per cent. shares into £35,000 of 5 per cent. 
shares—making a total of £135,000. The dividend arrangement would 
not affect the consumer at all. The capital would be converted into 
sliding-scale stock ; and it was proposed to give an additional 3s. 4d. 
dividend, the same as the South Suburban Company, for every 1d. 
reduction in the price of gas below 2s. 4d. As already pointed out, 
the dividend would not be affected unless the price rose above 2s. 9d. 
nor fell below 2s. 4d. The effect would be to increase the dividend by 
3s. 4d. on July 1 if, as was intended, the price of gas in the South 
Suburban area was reduced to 2s. 3d. At present, the maximum price 
of gas in the West Kent area was 5s. 6d. per 1000 cubic feet; but the 
actual charge to the consumers was 4s. 3d. for domestic uses, and 
3s. 6d. to manufacturers. It was proposed to reduce this price imme- 
diately to 4s. ; and at the end of five years to make a further reduction 
of 7d. There was no immediate intention of establishing large new 
works at Erith, as seemed to be the fear on the part of the opponents. 
There was a very fine field for expansion in the West Kent area, as at 
present only a quarter of the population were consumers. Dealing 
with the petition of the Alkali Manufacturers’ Association, witness said 
that at present the revenue from residuals was equivalent to tod. per 
tooo cubic feet; and of this 5d. would be affected if the Association 
were successful in their opposition. This sum would have to be added 
to the price to the consumer. He explained how it was necessary to 
convert the ammoniacal liquor into sulphate of ammonia ;, the relative 
bulk of the two being as 10 to 1. If they were prevented from con- 
verting this, it would throw an increased quantity of ammoniacal liquor 
onthe market, and the price would go down, with the result that the 
consumers would suffer. At present, gas undertakings had to purchase 
certain materials from outside sources in order to treat their residuals ; 
and it was the object of the Association to prevent this trading. 


Thursday, March 14. 

When the proceedings were resumed this morning, 

Mr, Hunt, in cross-examination, said that the amalgamation would 
result in much greater economy by reason of preventing overlapping 
in management. He defended the differential price proposed, on the 
grounds of the difference in capital charges between the various dis- 
tricts. For instance, in West Kent the capital charges per tooo cubic 
feet of gas were 23°6d., in Bromley 13°9d., and in the South Suburban 
district 7°4d. 

Mr. Taczot, for the Urban Districts of Chislehurst and Foots Cray, 
and the Bromley Rural District Council, and Mr. TyLpESLEy JonEs, 
for the Bromley Corporation, both put questions to the witness with 
the object of showing that there was no justification for a differential 
price in these districts. Mr. Jones also raised the question of the 
special purposes fund; but, as subsequent proceedings showed, nothing 
serious turned upon this, 

Mr. JEEVES, for the promoters, expressed the opinion that he would 
agree that the special purposes fund should not be based upon the 
nominal capital, but upon the capital expended on works. 

Mr. J. D. FitzGERALp, cross-examining on behalf of the United 
Alkali Manufacturers’ Association, said he did not wish to stop the 
South Suburban Company from doing anything that they had done in 
the past. He very strongly objected, however, to any extension of the 
Company's operations in connection with their residuals. It was be- 
coming the practice for gas undertakings, in addition to selling their 
own residuals, or manufacturing chemicals from their residuals, to buy 
large quantities of residual products from other companies, and turn 
themselves into chemical manufacturers on a large scale. 

Witness said he was not aware of this; but he would not assent to a 
restriction of his powers of dealing with residuals. He had recom- 
mended gas undertakings to treat and sell their liquor to neighbouring 
undertakings which had sulphate works rather than incur the heavy 
expense which would otherwise be necessary in carting the liquor 
long distances in order to dispose of it. 

Mr. FITZGERALD said that he wished to prevent the amalgamated 
Company, if the Bill went through, from doing more than purchasing 
such chemicals as were necessary to enable them to treat the residuals 
from their own gas manufacture. 

Witness said that he did not want to do more than deal with his own 
residuals, but he would not bind himself to this opinion for all time. 
Nevertheless, he did not wish to go beyond the powers which all three 
Companies now possessed, and which were being re enacted under the 
Bill. He could conceive the case of a gas company with a sulphate of 








ammonia plant which was idle for a large proportion of the year; and 
it would pay them to take ammoniacal liquor from a neighbouring gas- 
works which had not such plant. 

Lord ZoucuE : If you are restricted or forbidden in this matter, will 
you be obliged to put up the price of gas to the consumer ? 

Witness : It would depend entirely upon the extent to which we are 
forbidden. It would affect the price undoubtedly. 

The CuHatrMAN : I understand that the petitioners object to your 
manufacturing certain articles which are not made with your residuals. 
This your Company do not do at the present moment, and you do not 
anticipate that you will ever wish to do it ? 

Witness : No, as far as I can see; but I object to be put under any 
restriction. 

Mr. JEEVES, in re-examination, emphasized the point that the Com- 
panies already had these powers, and were satisfied with them. 

Mr. FITZGERALD replied that an amalgamation Bill gave him the 
right to raise the point as to whether existing powers were proper ones 
or not. 

Mr. William Cash put in a large number of statistics regarding the 
price of gas in various districts, and the general effect upon the three 
undertakings of the amalgamation scheme. These put the whole 
scheme into tabular form, the main points of which have already been 
given. 

Mr. FITZGERALD, in cross-examination, put to the witness various 
other Gas Bills of similar nature, in which a differential rate between 
the various districts had not been allowed. Witness replied that so 
long as there was such a very considerable difference in the capital 
charges, in the consumption per mile, and in the number of consumers 
per mile, as there was between these areas, there was strong justifica- 
ion for a differential price. At the same time, the promoters were 
educing the price gradually. 

Mr. H. E. Jones gave general evidence in support of the scheme, and 
spoke highly of the economical management of the South Suburban 
Company. Dealing with the opposition of the United Alkali Manufac- 
turers’ Association, he said he held very strong views with regard 
to this matter. Seven-eighths of any economy made in gas production 
went to the consumer, and only one-eighth to the shareholder. The 
practice of the sale of residuals was a long-established one, and had 
been carried on for several years at Leicester, Nottingham, Glasgow, 
Belfast, and many other places; and it would be a calamity for gas 
consumers if it were in any way restricted. 

In cross-examination by Mr. Lewis Cowarp, witness said that what 
was being done now was the result of the gradual growth of experience. 
As an example of the way in which bye-products could be utilized to 
the ultimate advantage of the consumer, he said that tar, which could 
be employed on roads, was a bye-product, and only needed simple 
treatment to make it of the necessary consistency for the purpose. The 
Engineer of the Epsom District Council now had to pay 34d. per gallon 
for this class of material from outside sources; but it could be sold by 
gas companies at 2}d. Gas companies also made at present antiseptic 
fluids and many other things; and all these processes tended largely to 
reduce the nuisance from the gas-works. The processes for manufac- 
turing from bye-products was increasing very rapidly ; and, with the 
yearly increasing price of coal, it was necessary to find further profit- 
able means of breaking-up the bye-products. He did not, however, 
agree that gas companies engaged in the general business of chemical 
manufacturing. 

In answer to Mr. Tarsot, for the Bromley Corporation, witness 
stated that he considered the amalgamation a desirable one from the 
South Suburban Gas Company’s point of view, because it gave such a 
large field for development in the outside areas, in which there would 
certainly be no likelihood of such reductions as were promised under 
the Bill. 

Mr. E. Herbert Stevenson gave evidence in support of the scheme, and 
expressed the opinion that at the commencement, at any rate, all the 
benefit would go to the consumers and practically none to the share- 
holders. His views with regard to the opposition of the Alkali Manu- 
facturers’ Association have already been reported in connection with 
the Annfield Plain Gas Bill. He added, however, that if the object 
of the Association was confined to preventing gas companies doing any- 
thing more than just disposing of their own bye-products, such a re- 
striction should only be put upon the gas companies co-incident with 
an increase in the standard price; and he imagined that if this were 
done, both the local authorities and the consumers of gas would be 
up in arms, 

Mr. Lewis Cowarp: Do you put it seriously forward that it was 
ever intended by Parliament that gas companies should go beyond 
their own residual products and purchase chemicals or residual pro- 
ducts in other parts of the country, and treat them and sell them ? 

Witness : I do not think there was any impression in the mind of 
Parliament one way or the other. I believe Parliament meant to give 
gas companies a perfectly free hand, so long as they did their duty to 
the consumers, a 

At this point the Committee indicated that they had heard sufficient 
evidence, : 

Mr. Honoratus Lioyp asked permission, however, to call the En- 
gineer of the South Suburban Company on the alkali question. 

Mr. S. Y. Shoubridge, the Engineer to the South Suburban Gas Com- 
pany, said that it was very convenient to be able to sell tar and other 
things to other gas companies who required them. In his opinion, 
there should be a perfectly free market. This was essential to the 
cheap manufacture of gas. ; 

Mr. Cowarp cross-examined by repeating that he did not wish to 
prevent gas undertakings selling their own residuals. 

This concluded the case for the promoters. 

Mr. Tasor, on behalf of the Urban Districts of Chislehurst and 
Foots Cray, and the Rural District of Bromley, said that the greatest 
objection his clients took to the Bill was in respect of the differential 
charge as against the district of the Bromley and Crays Gas Com- 
pany, on the ground that the differential charge was not determinable. 
He had, however, now arranged terms with the promoters upon which 
he was willing to withdraw his opposition. These ierms were that the 
7d. difference proposed in the Bill should continue for seven years, 
and after that should be reduced at the rate of 1d. per annum until it 
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was extinguished. There were other matters outstanding; but he would 
not trouble the Committee with them, and was willing to withdraw. 

Mr. TYLDESLEyY JONES, on behalf of the Bromley Corporation, said 
this did not satisfy him. He hoped he would be able to show the 
Committee that he was entitled to something better. It was ad- 
mitted that the amalgamation would be a benefit to the Companies, and 
the question for the Committee was how were they going to distribute 
these benefits between the consumers and the shareholders. It had 
been stated that the differential price was required owing to the differ- 
ence in the capital charges of the two undertakings, and that it had 
nothing whatever to do with any saving inmanufacture. According to 
the figures put forward by the promoters, the capital charges per 1000 
cubic feet for the South Suburban Company in 1911 were 7‘06d., and 
in the case of Bromley and Crays 12°66d.—a difference of 5°6d. This 
difference in the capita! charges was the only justification put forward 
for the differential price between the two areas ; and the only differen- 
tial price which could be justified was 54d. per 1000 cubic feet, and not 
7d. In view of the developments which were anticipated in the Brom- 
ley district, he urged that it was not right to adopt the figure of 7d., 
and stereotype it, as proposed in the Bill. On the promoters’ own 
figures they could not justify a differential price of more than 53d. > 
and as the capital charges in the Bromley borough must be lower than 
they were in the other parts, it followed that a lower differential should 
obtain there. He asked that the differential should not exceed 5d. for 
the Bromley borough, and that it should be a disappearing differential. 
Then there was the question of the period in which it should disappear. 
He suggested five years as the maximum, after which the differential 
price should disappear at the rate of 1d. per annum. 

Mr. Honoratus Ltioyp said they had agreed to insert in the Billa 
clause that, so far as Bromley and Crays was concerned, the differen- 
tial should be reduced to 6d. on July 1, 1919, and be reduced by 1d. 
per year afterwards. This did not, of course, affect the West Kent 
area. 

The CuHairMAN said the Committee was not disposed to give any 
better terms to the Bromley borough than those agreed upon with the 
other districts in the Bromley and Crays area. 

This disposed of all the opposition to the Bill, with the exception of 
that of the United Alkali Manufacturers’ Association, which was then 
proceded with. 

Mr. William Pearce (of Messrs, Spencer Chapman and Messel, 
Limited) said that his firm were members of the United Alkali 
Manufacturers’ Association, who had a combined capital of about 
£20,000,000, A special meeting was held on Jan. 29, when it was 
decided to oppose this and other Bills; and a small Committee was 
appointed for the purpose. The Association had as its membership 
practically all the large chemical manufacturers, though there were a 
small number outside. The chemical manufacturers were almost 
entirely dependent upon gas-works for ammoniacal liquor, tar, and 
sulphur, which were raw materials in their business. These were 
worked up into other chemicals -sulphate of ammonia, chloride and 
nitrate of ammonia, and carbonate of ammonia, and sold in the markets 
as fertilizers, &c. There was a very large market for sulphate of 
ammonia. The Association did not object to one gas-works purchas- 
ing sulphuric acid from another for the purpose of treating its am- 
moniacal liquor in order to dispose of it. It was an unfortunate 
state of affairs; but he did not complain. They did complain, how- 
ever, of what happened in the case of one gas-works two or three 
years ago, where they had a surplus of sulphuric acid, and sold it in the 
open market in order to get rid of it. If a large gas company were 
allowed not only to work up their own iar, but to take tar from 
other gas companies to work up into chemical manufactures, it was 
obvious that the ordinary chemical manufacturer was unfairly com- 
peted with. It had lately become the custom to give an extended 
meaning to the words of the Model Clause. It was generally under- 
stood until recently that the Model Clause was confined to the residual 
products from the manufacture of the gas of the particular under- 
taking ; and from this point of view the advantage to the consumer of 
gas was a very limited one. From the Association’s point of view, a 
gas-works could sell all its bye-products; but they did object to the 
exchange of bye-products between gas-works for the purpose of further 
manufacture. He said the Association had decided, in view of there 
being about twenty Bills in Parliament this session relating to gas 
undertakings, to take the opportunity of testing the question. They 
had selected one of the three classes of Bill before Parliament—viz., 
the incorporation of new companies, the extension of limits, and acqui- 
sitions. The present Bill came within the last category. 

Cross-examined by Mr. HutTcuHINson, witness said that, in his 
opinion, the wording of the Model Clause might be taken either way. 
It was only during the past two or three years, however, that this ex- 
tended meaning had been placed upon it ; and the Association wanted 
the position made clear. Counsel put it to witness that all three Com- 
panies involved in the present amalgamation were not working under 
the Model Clause at all; and he read sections from the South 
Suburban Gas Company’s Acts of 1858 and 1873, the Bromley Com- 
pany’s Act of 1879, and the Crays Act of 1865, in all of which wide 
powers were given for selling and dealing in coal tar, or other products 
from the manufacture of gas. The right was given to sell freely. 
Witness said it was desired to prevent gas-works from taking customers 
from the members of the Alkali Manufacturers’ Association. He ad- 
mitted that the powers possessed by the Companies, as put to him by 
Counsel, was news to him. 

Mr. Hutcuinson: And probably if you had known you would not 
have been here ? 

Witness : I think I should. 

Is it not the fact that you have just found out, under stress of com- 
petition at this belated date, what the gas companies have been doing 
for years ?—Not at all. 

In reply to further questions, witness said he did not suggest that 
any of the companies had done anything in excess of their parliamen- 
tary powers. It was a question partly of what was raw material, and 
partly whether the clause, as it now stands, referred to the products 
of gas manufactured at one works or at works all over the country. 

Mr. Hutcuinson again pointed out that the Model Clause did not 
apply in this present case, and that the Association had a speedy 











remedy under the existing law if the gas companies were doing any- 
thing to be complained of. They could apply to the Courts, through 
the Attorney-General, and obtain an injunction, Was not that good 
enough ? 

Witness : It is not considered good enough. 

Have you ever considered it ?—I cannot say I personally have. 

Has the Association ?—I am not able to say. 

When you signed the petition, did you ask them if such a course had 
been considered ?—No. . 

Did any of your co-signatories ask ?—I do not know; but I think you 
may take it that that course has not been considered carefully. 

In the course of a further discussion, witness stated that there was 
nu desire to restrict gas undertakings as regards purchasing agents for 
dealing with their bye-products. His objection was to their dealing 
in raw materials forming the basis of further manufactures. He had 
known of the South Suburban Company selling their tar to the South 
Metropolitan Company, for the purpose of the latter working it up into 
other bye-products. He mentioned a case of the South Metropolitan 
Company putting in a tender for the supply of sulphuric acid at 32s. 6d. 
a ton, compared with 34s. 9d. quoted by a member of the Manufacturers’ 
Association. It was this class of competition which was objected to. 


Friday, March 15. 

When the proceedings were resumed this morning, 

Mr. W. R. Herring gave similar evidence, on behalf of the United 
Alkali Manufacturers’ Association, to that which he gave on Thursday 
before the House of Commons Committee dealing with the Annfield 
Plain Gas Bill (see p. 819). He added that the value of residuals was 
very fluctuating ; and he had known variations of too per cent. He 
said he wished it to be distinctly understood that he had no objection 
to gas undertakings being allowed to do what they pleased with their 
own products. In Edinburgh, when he was gas manager there, they 
manufactured ammonia into ammonia compound, and the tar was sold 
and transported to contractors’ works about 20 miles away. To go 
beyond dealing with their own bye-products was to enter into a specu- 
lative business quite beyond the functions of a gas undertaking. 

In cross-examination by Mr. Honoratus Ltoyp, witness admitted that 
he had only been approached by the Alkali Manufacturers’ Association 
on the previous Wednesday. In addition to the advantage which had 
accrued to the Edinburgh consumers by the sale of bye-products, the 
case of Granton was put to witness. He said it was true that plant for 
the production of sulphate of ammonia, nitrate and chloride of ammo- 
nia, carbonate of ammonia, liquid ammonia, and sulphur was erected 
there. This was in accordance with practice; the plant being quite 
distinct from, and some distance away from, the gas-works. There was 
also, at one time, he admitted, a briquette-making plant and a cyanide 
plant; but these did not exist at present. 

Mr. Honoratus Lioyp: Supposing a gas-works has a surplus of 
sulphuric acid, what is to be done? 

Witness : It should be at liberty to use or sell it, as a natural result 
of its gas-making operations. 

To whomsoever it pleases >—Yes. 

To another gas company ?—Yes, provided it is produced from its 
own raw materials. 

Then, in your view, gas undertakings should be allowed to use their 
own residuals ?—Yes. 

They should be allowed to sell ?—Yes. 

And to sell if they like to other gas undertakings ?—Yes. 

Gas undertakers, therefore, if they may sell to others, including gas 
undertakings, may buy from gas undertakings ?—No. 

Witness explained that he meant only on the understanding that 
anything sold was produced as a consequence of working-up the 
residuals at the particular gas-works. 

Mr. Honoratus Litoyp: He should be entitled to use his own 
residual products, and to buy what is necessary for that work ? 

Witness: Yes. 

Mr. Honoratus Lioyp: That is the whole point. In the course of 
further discussion, he remarked that the sliding-scale in all Gas Acts 
had been fixed having regard to the powers granted in them; and 
any alteration would be to go back upon the security thus granted by 
Parliament. 

Mr. FiTzGERALD said this was a most astounding proposition. It had 
always been the custom to fix the sliding-scale on the calculations put 
before Committees as to the revenue and expenditure, and what revenue 
would be sufficient to pay a standard dividend—it had nothing to do 
with the general powers in the Acts. Asa matter of fact, the Com- 
panies concerned in the present Bill had never done what was being 
complained of ; and consequently the probable results from such a 
business could never have entered into consideration by Parliament. 

Mr. Honoratus Lioyp: I disagree entirely. 

The CuarrMAN (to witness): I understand that your only objection 
is when a gas undertaking seeks to buy materials elsewhere and to 
manufacture something out of these materials exclusively—their own 
residuals not entering into the matter at all ? 

Witness : That is my point. 

Would you wish specially to have a law prohibiting smaller under- 
takings from disposing of their residuals to their neighbours ?—Yes, 
because I say that larger undertakings have no right to spend capital 
on the construction of works to deal with these residuals in order to 
manufacture other chemicals and compete with private traders. 

Do you know of any casein which such competition has taken place ? 
—Not personally ; but there was a case at Coventry. 

Mr. FitzGERALD then addressed the Committee on this matter. He 
said that the principal point he relied on was that where powers were 
granted by Parliament, either to a company or a local authority, for 
specific purposes it was not intended that these powers should be 
utilized to carry on some other business in competition with the ordi- 
nary trader. He could give two actual instances of this. The Great 
Northern Railway Company some years ago established a coal depét 
in London, and set up as coal merchants. Proceedings were taken, in 
the name of the Attorney-General, at the instance of the coal mer- 
chants; and the Railway Company were stopped, because they had 
never received any authority from Parliament for carrying on a busi- 
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ness of this sort in connection with their railway undertaking. The 
other case was that of the Sheffield Corporation, who had been stopped 
in the Courts from carrying on the business of the supply of electric 
wires and fittings in connection with their electricity undertaking. In 
this case, one of the traders in Sheffield had actually had to give up 
business because he could not continue the competition with a Muni- 
cipality. This was the principle upon which he relied. He agreed 
that it was necessary for gas undertakings to sell their residual pro- 
ducts, or they could deal with them by converting them into anything 
else, and they could buy whatever might be necessary for the purpose 
of dealing with their own residuals. This was part of the legitimate 
business of a gas company. But the Alkali Manufacturers’ Association 
did raise an objection to gas undertakings setting up another quite in- 
dependent business—viz., buying raw materials all over the country 
and converting these residual products and these raw materials into 
chemical manufactures for the purpose of competing with the ordinary 
chemical trader. He asked the Committee to consult the authorities 
of the House before giving their decision, because he believed it was 
never the intention of Parliament, when they conferred the ordinary 
powers npon gas undertakings, that they should set up a business of 
the nature he had indicated. He was not objecting to what the South 
Suburban Gas Company had done in the past ; and as Mr. Hunt had 
stated that he had no intention of going further, there could not possibly 
be any objection to what was being asked. 

The CuairMAN: He said, I think, that he might like to do it later 
on. 
Mr. FITZGERALD said this was a risk he ought to be safeguarded 
against. Already the South Metropolitan Gas Company and the Gas- 
light and Coke Company were engaged in this general business of 
chemical manufacture. He suggested the following clause : 


Nothing in this Act, or in any other Act contained, shall be 
deemed to sanction the purchase by the Company of residual pro- 
ducts arising from the manufacture of gas, or materials of a similar 
composition, for the purpose of converting such products or 
materials into chemical products. 

Mr. Honoratus Ltoyp replied on behalf of the promoters. The 
Bill at first, he said, had seemed to be one of considerable magnitude ; 
but everything had been arranged with the exception of the one matter 
now before the Committee, and which was of the greatest possible 
importance to the gas industry as a whole. The two cases mentioned 
by Mr. Fitzgerald involved the question of construction of Statutes as 
they existed ; and the tribunal to settle this was the Law Courts. In 
the present case, precisely the same point was involved, and yet the 
United Alkali Manufacturers’ Association had not deemed it right or 
proper to test their rights by taking any gas undertaking to the Law 
Courts. They came before Parliament in this case against a large 
company, and in another room against a poor little company, with a 
view to altering what Parliament had already done. The South Sub- 
urban Company were not seeking any new powers, but weresimply asking 
that in the amalgamated area the powers that existed under the present 
Acts should be enforced. He had great difficulty in really understand- 
ing the case put before the Committee. All through the evidence it 
seemed, for instance, that no exception was taken to the purchase of sul- 
phuric acid; and yet the wording of the suggested clause absolutely 
prohibited it. If the Committee were to deal with past legislation on 
these lines, they would necessarily inflict a very serious blow on the 
gas industry as a whole, and particularly on the smaller undertakings. 
It was essential that sulphuric acid should be an open and free market 
to all comers; and yet this clause prevented it. It would prevent a 
small gas company selling their ammoniacal liquor, for it would place 
them in this position : The market would be extremely limited ; and the 
proposed purchaser would say that it was worth nothing, because it 
would not even pay the railway carriage. Thus the only people who 
could purchase it would know that the gas undertakings were saddled 
with this obnoxious liquor, and obviously the price they would offer 
would be very low. It was said that the Association was not a ring or 
trust to keep up prices; but when they remembered that it was an 
Association representing the alkali trade, and that the members had 
their heads screwed on the right way, it did not require a meeting to 
settle a low price in the circumstances. 

The CHAIRMAN : I must say I think the case has been rather con- 
fusedly conducted. I understood at the beginning that the objection 
of the petitioners was to the purchase by gas companies of materials 
out of which they manufactured a product without the use of their own 
residuals. As the case went on, I began to doubt whether I properly 
grasped it : but before the evidence came toa close, I came back to my 
original opinion. I put questions to the last witness; and I under- 
stand perfectly clearly again that the objection really is to the purchase 
of materials from other companies, and to the working of these 
materials, not for the purpose of using their own residuals, but for 
producing an article which is quite distinct and apart from their own 
residuals. Now it appears to me that you are going back again on to 
the question as to whether a company may be permitted to purchase 
materials from some other company with which to work-up their own 
residuals 

Mr. Honoratus Lioyp: Quite true. 

The CuHairMAN : But I understand that the petitioners do not object 
to this. 

Mr. Honoratus Lioyp: That is my difficulty. I had perfectly 
clearly in my mind the point brought out by your Lordship in your 
questions to Mr. Herring; and I was going to deal with that later. 
However, I will assume that the early part of the case has vanished. 
Counsel then took the case of a company in the habit of working-up its 
tar, and which had plant for dealing with it. There would be most 
material in the winter and less in the summer. Thus there came a 
time when the works would not be fully employed if restricted to its 
own bye-products, and at the same time could not purchase from 
smaller undertakings which wished to dispose of their tar. To pro- 
hibit a large company from purchasing from the smaller companies in 
this way would result in these plants remaining idle, with a consequent 
decrease in the revenue of both classes of company, which must react 
upon the price totheconsumers. He contended that powers had been 
granted to gas companies in relation to their scales of charges, and on 
this point he certainly fell foul of Mr. Fitzgerald. In conclusion, he 





again urged that the proper place to test any question that arose of 
gas undertakings having exceeded their statutory rights was the Law 
Courts. 

The Committee having delioerated for some twenty minutes, 

The CHAIRMAN intimated that they would like to have a little more 
time to consider the matter, and they hoped to give their decision this 
(Tuesday) morning, at 11 o’clock. 


BEDWELLTY URBAN DISTRICT COUNCIL BILL. 





Section B of the Local Legislation Committee, presided over by 
Mr. GARDNER, considered the gas portion of the above-named Bill last 
Tuesday and Wednesday ; Mr. Wedderburn, K.C., and Mr. Jeeves 
appearing for the promoters. Though there werea number of petitions 
against the Bill, in respect of three only were appearances entered ; 
and in only one was there any substance. The portion of interest to 
“« JOURNAL ” readers was the proposal to purchase the undertakings of 
the New Tredegar Gas and Water Company and the Blackwood Gas 
Company. The clauses in the Bill as deposited, providing for the 
purchase of the Rhymney and Aber Valleys Gas and Water Company 
have been struck out. The New Tredegar Company also supply water 
and gas in Gelligaer, outside the Bedwellty area; and the Gelligaer 
Council opposed. Eventually terms were arranged on which the 
Council are to be allowed to purchase their portion of the undertakings. 
The goodwill has to be bought (f1000 being the agreed price) and the 
value of the mains in situ paid for. The purchase is to take place as 
soon as the Gelligaer Council get the necessary powers to doso. 

The price for the whole undertaking, which is to be paid by the Bed- 
wellty Council, is £23,400 ; and it works out to about 21 years’ pur- 
chase. Mr. E. H. Stevenson gave evidence on behalf of the Council 
in regard to this part of the Bill ; and he pointed out that 21 years was 
a very short purchase period for a gas and water undertaking. He 
directed attention to the very large scope existing for improved efficiency 
in the working of the undertaking, which, he said, pointed to it being 
made a most successful one in the hands of the Council. In view of 
these facts, he had no hesitation in recommending a reduction in the 
maximum price of gas from 6s. to 5s. He also stated that the New 
Tredegar Company had been managed so badly that it would be difficult 
to prevent the profits increasing. 

The agreement for the purchase of the Blackwood Gas Company’s 
undertaking provides for a price of £23,000. There is an option tothe 
Mynyddislwyn Council to purchase the portion of the undertaking in 
their area at a price of £2705, plus the cost of the pipes and mains, 
which will, as in the case of Gelligaer, be paid to the Bedwellty 
Council ; the latter acquiring the whole of the undertakings in the first 
place. This option to purchase is to be exercised during the next two 
parliamentary sessions ; and the Bedwellty Council have pledged 
themselves not to oppose. No new mains are to be laid in the mean- 
time without the consent of the Mynyddislwyn Council: As the area of 
the latter Council is also served from other gas-works, and as it may 
not be possible to take them over simultaneously, powers are given in 
the Bill to obtain a bulk supply of gas from Bedwellty pending the 
establishment of works to serve the whole area. 

The Committee expressed. satisfaction with the arrangements come 
to, and proceeded to consider the remainder of the Bill. 


ANNFIELD PLAIN AND DISTRICT GAS BILL. 








HOUSE OF COMMONS COMMITTEE.—Wednesday, March 13. 
(Before Sir Harry SAMUEL, Chairman, Siy JOHN Barran, Colonel 
Batuourst, and Mr. Doris.) 


This Bill is to empower the Annfield Plain and District Gas Com- 
pany to acquire lands by agreement, construct and maintain additional 
works, extend their limits of supply, and for other purposes. It was 
opposed by the Annfield Plain Urban District Council and the United 
Alkali Manufacturers’ Association. 


Mr. Honoratus Lioyp, K.C., Mr. Vesey Knox, K.C., and Mr. 
BaILey appeared for the promoters; Mr. J. D. FitzGeracp, K.C., 
represented both of the opponents. 

Mr. Honoratus Ltoyp, in opening the case, said the objects of the 
Bill were threefold : First, it was proposed to raise additional ordinary 
capital to the extent of £39,000, with the usual borrowing powers to 
the extent of one-third, making a total of £52,000; secondly, to autho- 
rize the utilization of certain lands, already purchased by agreement, 
for the purposes of manufacturing gas and dealing with residuals ; and, 
finally, to extend the limits of supply. Counsel related the history of 
the Company, which was formed as recently as 1907. Two existing 
gas-works, without statutory powers, had been acquired by Messrs. 
Schultz and Comins; and an Act obtained in 1907 transferred them 
to a statutory Company, with provision that other works, known as 
the Bustybank works, should also be taken over. The capital of the 
Company was originally £36,000, with one-third borrowing powers, 
and section 34 was an arbitration clause dealing with the purchase 
price to be paid to Messrs. Schultz and Comins. After negotiation 
and arbitration, the price was fixed at £16,000, plus £9712 for out-of- 
pocket expenses and sums spent during the period from the acquisition 
to the actual fixing of the price. The undertaking had been carried on 
without a single complaint; and the number of consumers had in- 
creased from 852 in’ 1907 to 3211 at the present time. Five-sixths of the 
consumers used prepayment meters. The Company at first charged 
the standard price of 4s. per 1000 cubic feet. During the first two 
years, a dividend at the rate of 5 per cent. per annum was paid. At 
the end of 1910, however, the Company were able to reduce the price 
to:3s. 1od., and were now paying a dividend of £7 7s. per cent. Of 
the total original capital of £36,000, the sum of £28,192 was paid as 
purchase-money; and a further sum of {2480 was paid for the Busty- 
bank works. The Company’s capital powers were now over-expended 
to the extent of £3000. Dealing with the petition of the District 
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Council, Mr. Lloyd said complaint was made that the capital of the 
Company was too large, and that in consequence the price of gas was too 
high. It was agreed that the capital was higher than it would have 
been had it not been necessary to buy up the existing works. But, 
from the nature of the circumstances, this was contemplated ; and the 
Council actually agreed with the amount of the purchase price, which 
was reduced considerably from the sum asked by the vendors, It was 
also stated that the capital of the Company represented £2700 per million 
cubic feet. But this was on the present consumption and the total 
capital, including the additional amount now asked for, which was 
obviously not yet productive. On the future consumption, it was 
estimated that the capital would be £800 per million feet of gas. At 
present there were 400 consumers waiting to be connected ; and even 
the District Council were asking for additional public lighting, which 
could not be carried out for want of capital. And yet they were 
opposing the raising of this money. It was urged by the Council, 
further, that an undue profit had been made upon the sale of 
the works to the Company, and that the undertaking was too much in 
the hands of persons not interested in the district. In thisconnection, 
he was bound to point out that the Company were subject to an auc- 
tion clause so far as their capital wasconcerned ; and this capital had 
actually been put up to auction. At first none of the local people had 
sufficient confidence in the undertak:ng to put in any capital, and it had 
to be found by friends of the Directors. Last year, however, £5000 
had been taken by people in the neighbourhood at asale. The petition 
of the Council went on to suggest that the undertaking would have 
been better managed in the hands of the Local Authority. Did the 
Council really wish a purchase clause to be inserted in the Bill, or was 
this an attempt to have an option to purchase which would be hung 
over the Company’s head without any definite period being mentioned ? 
The Company wanted to give cheaper gas, and in this way only could 
they earn greater dividends; but he appealed to the Committee not to 
meet the wishes of the Council to alter the standard price. With re- 
gard to the petition of the United Alkali Manufacturers’ Association, 
this body was what he might call a “ring,” and its object was this : 
Hitherto Parliament had, in the interests of the public, enabled gas 
undertakings generally to deal in residuals; and the result of this deal- 


ing in tar, coke, and ammoniacal liquor was that they had been able to. 


reduce considerably the cost of coal in its relation to the cost of the 
manufacture of gas; and it also obviously resulted in lower prices being 
charged to the consumer. The Association were sellers of sulphuric 
acid and many other things ; and they wanted to prevent the gas under- 
takings from dealing in their residuals, and from being able to sell from 
one undertaking to another ammoniacal liquor, sulphuric acid, and 
other products. If this were done, it would drive the whole of the gas 
industry into the hands of the ring, because sulphuric acid had to be 
purchased in order to treat the ammoniacal liquor, otherwise, owing to 
its bulk, the cost of carriage was such that it would not be worth 
selling. At present some gas undertakings manufactured sulphuric 
acid, and sold it to smaller concerns for treating their residuals, 
because they could not make it profitably. It was alleged in doing 
this they were exceeding their statutory powers, and that they were in 
direct competition with the members of the Association. Counsel 
pointed out, however, that there was a model clause in practically 
every Gas Bill, with slight modifications ; and it did not bind the un- 
dertakings merely to “sell” their residuals, but gave them full powers 
to “deal” in residual products. 

Mr. FiTzGERALD remarked that the Company had never had these 
powers, and had never exercised them. 

Mr. Honoratus Ltioyp replied that this was quite wrong. The 
Company had the powers, and did exercise them. He twitted Mr. 
Fitzgerald, as representing both petitioners, with being obliged to 
stand first on one leg and say the price charged for gas was too high, 
and then stand on the other leg and ask for powers which would re- 
strict the efforts of the Company to reduce the price. 

Mr. E. H. Stevenson, the Consulting Engineer to the Company, said 
their area was a very scattered one, and had involved a large expendi- 
ture of capital upon mains with a very small revenue per mile. There 
was also a considerably larger proportion of slot-meter customers in 
the district than in any area he was familiar with ; and, owing to the 
low price of coal, there was avery small consumption per consumer com- 
pared with other districts not using much gas for cooking. He did not 
anticipate that the new capital asked for would carry the Company on 
for the period of fifteen years usually calculated in Gas Bills, but only 
for ten years. The present consumption of gas was 28 million cubic 
feet per annum ; and in fifteen years he estimated that it would be 112 
millions. There was no precedent for the reduction of the standard 
price in the case of a company charging this standard without a reduc- 
tion in candle power. There was one case where the standard had 
been reduced ; but it was such a high one that the Company in ques- 
tion had never charged it. Such a reduction in the present circum- 
stances would be a serious thing for the investment of capital in gas 
undertakings, as it would introduce an element of insecurity in the 
terms upon which the money was raised. It would also have an effect 
upon the price charged to the consumer, The witness was proceeding 
to deal with the question of purchase by the Council when, 

Mr. FitzGERALp intervened with the remark that he did not propose 
to raise any question on this matter, nor was he going to do so in regard 
to the arbitration award. 

In the course of further evidence, witness said that no portion of the 
new Capital was required for repairs or renewals to the existing plant, 
which was all maintained out of revenue, according to the common 
practice. Coming to the petition of the United Alkali Manufac- 
turers’ Association, he said that the model clause enabled gas under- 
takings to “sell, dispose of, and deal in” tar and other products 
resulting from the manufacture of gas. Ammoniacal liquor could not 
be put into the sewers, and had to be treated in some way to make ita 
commercial product. The Association apparently wanted to make the 
present “ring” into a cast-iron one. If gas undertakings were re- 
stricted to purchasing their sulphuric acid from the Association, the 
price would be higher than that at which they could at present obtain 
it in open competition ; and this would react upon the profit they could 


make upon their sulphate of ammonia and other things. The petition : 


was one in favour of the restriction of trade. 















In cross-examination on this point, witness said he hardly liked to 
express his real feelings regarding the Association. 

Mr. VEsEy Knox, addressing the Committee, said he did not under- 
stand what was the point the Association wished to make. 

Mr. FitzGERALD said his point was that so long as gas undertakings 
merely disposed of their own products he had no objection. He did 
not even object to them purchasing sulphuric acid for the purpose of 
utilizing their residuals. But he did object to them not being content 
with dealing in their own products, but engaging in a general business 
with each other, which was in competition with that of the members of 
the Association. 

Mr. W. A. Schultz, the Chairman of the Company, gave evidence as 
to the expansion of business in the district, and the need for additional 
capital. He complained somewhat bitterly of the attitude which the 
District Council had always taken with regard to the Company. 


Thursday, March 14, 


The case for the Bill was concluded this morning by the calling of 
Mr. Frank Jones, whose evidence was confirmatory of that which had 
been given on the previous day. 

The CHAIRMAN showed some impatience at the close of this evi- 
dence, and indicated that the Committee had heard enough in favour 
of the Bill. 

Mr. FITZGERALD opened the case for the Urban District Council, and 
called 

Mr. T.H Trowsdale, the District Surveyor. He said the Council did 
not consider the increased capital justified, in view of the lowering per- 
centage increase in the number of new houses. Three coal pits were 
being closed-down in the district, and only one new one opened ; and 
so the number of inhabitants would certainly not tend to become greater. 
Thus there would be little prospect of decreased charges for gas, due 
to increased dividends. At present the prices in contiguous areas 
ranged between 3s. 4d. and 3s. gd. per 1000 cubic feet, against 3s. rod. 
in Annfield. 

Mr. Honoratus Ltoyp said a letter had been received from the 
Council some time ago stating that if the Company reduced the price 
to 3s. 6d. they would withdraw their opposition. 

The CuHairMAN remarked that the Committee fully understood the 
point on behalf of the Council, and did not desire any further evidence, 
as they had made up their minds. 

Mr. FITZGERALD replied that the only course open to him seemed to 
be to withdraw from any further participation in the proceedings. 

The CHairMAN remarked that it was quite open to Counsel to call 
further evidence if he thought he could influence the Committee. 

Mr. FitzGERALD said he did not think it would serve any useful pur- 
pose, after the remark that had fallen from the Chairman. He would 
not take any further part in the proceedings so far as the Annfield Plain 
District Council were concerned. 

Mr. Honoratus Lioyp thereupon applied for costs against the 
Council, on the ground that their opposition had been frivolous and 
vexatious. 

The CHAIRMAN said the Committee would consider the matter, and 
give their decision at the close. 

Mr. FitzGERALD addressed the Committee on this point. He said 
the Council were well within their rights in opposing the Bill; and he 
had intended to call Mr. Cash on the necessity for reducing the stan- 
dard rate of dividend on the new capital and on other matters. Any 
alteration in the attitude of the Council towards the Bill compared with 
the case set out in their petition was due to his advice. 

Mr. Lioyp argued that the Standing Orders which gave the Council 
the right to oppose had been abused; and he pressed the Committee 
to award costs against the Council. 

The decision was, however, reserved. 

Mr. FitzGERALD then proceeded with his opposition to the Bill on 
behalf of the United Alkali Manufacturers’ Association. 

The general outline of the opposition being identical with the case 
against the South Suburban Gas Bill, as reported at length elsewhere 
[see p. 817], it is not necessary to repeat here the general arguments, 
but only to summarize the discussion in relation to matters bearing 
upon this particular Bill. The Annfield Plain Company, unlike the 
Companies in the other Bill, are working under the Model Clause. 
The witnesses on behalf of the Association were Dr. Rudolph Messel, 
a Director of Messrs. Spencer Chapman and Messel, Limited, of 
Bow, and Vice-President of the Association, and Mr. W. R. Herring. 
It was stated that sulphate of ammonia plant had been installed on the 
works of the promoters. 

Dr. Messel expressed the opinion that large gas companies should not 
be allowed to purchase ammoniacal liquor from smaller works ; and, in 
response to a remark, in cross-examination, that the fewer the tenders 
the less would be the price, he said he did not know that this would be 
the case. 

The CuairmaNn: Your point is that gas companies may not tender t 
other gas companies ? : 

Witness: Yes. 

Continuing, witness said the United Alkali Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion met once a year, and was in no sense a “ring,” as the firms in it 
competed against each other. 

Mr. Herring, in cross-examination, was twitted with having changed 
his point of view since he left Edinburgh and came to London. He 
said his view was that to trade in residuals was too speculative, and 
was likely to be bad for the gas consumers. 

The CuairmaNn remarked that this was a-new point—that the price 
of gas might be raised through companies trading in residuals. 

Witness said that in good times as regards residuals the consumers 
benefited, but in bad times they did not. It was a form of gamble. 
He admitted, however, that when he was a gas manager he had been 
able to reduce the price of gas through this. 

The CuarrMan said it was curious that all gas companies should de- 
sire to trade in their residuals if it was not in their interests to do so. 
Subsequently he expressed the opinion that the Association was a, trade 
protection association. 

Some discussion then took place as to the exact form of the wording 
of the clause in Gas Bills dealing with this matter, of which the Asso- 
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ciation desired that a draft should be drawn up. This was promised 
to be prepared later on. 

Finally, the Association called Mr. R. G. Perry, a Director of Messrs. 
Chance and Hunt, Limited, alkali manufacturers, of Oldbury, who 
said that the difficulty for outside firms to obtain ammoniacal liquor 
was increasing, owing to the trade between gas-works. 


Friday, March 15. 

On the resumption of the proceedings this morning, 

Mr. FitzGERALD addressed the Committee on behalf of the United 
Alkali Manufacturers’ Association, making use of practically identical 
Janguage with that adopted in his speech to the House of Lords Com- 
mittee on the South Suburban Gas Bill. He addressed the Committee 
immediately after having finished his speech on the subject to the other 
Committee. The special point raised in connection with the Annfield 
Bill was that clause 4, which deals with the question of residuals, was 
even wider than the Model Clause; and it was contended that if it 
were passed there would not be any business in chemical manufacture 
which the Company could not carry on. Counsel then submitted the 
proposed clause which he had just previously put before the Committee 
on the South Suburban Bill—remarking at the same time that the 
whole question was being raised on the Fleetwood Gas Bill, which was 
next on the list, and suggesting that perhaps the Committee might like 
to reserve their decision until after the consideration of that Bill had 
been concluded. 

In answer to Mr. Fitzgerald’s statement that clause 4 of the Bill 
was wider than the Model Clause, 

Mr. Vezey Knox pointed out that a similar clause was already 
possessed by the Alliance and Dublin Gas Company, and was in Acts 
relating to gas supply at Littlehampton, Oldham, Enfield, and Luton 
—the two last-named Acts having been passed as recently as 1911. 

The room was then cleared. On the re-admission of the parties 
after a short interval, 

The CHAIRMAN said: The Committee are unanimously of opinion 
that the preamble is proved, and that therefore the Annfield petition 
fails. With regard to the question of costs, we are unanimously of 
opinion that we shall not condemn the petitioners in costs. With 
regard to the question of the petition by the United Alkali Manu- 
facturers’ Association, we have determined that we will withhold our 
opinion at the present time. We shall make it known as soon as we 
possibly can. 





The Committee then adjourned until Tuesday, when the considera- 
tion of the Fleetwood Gas Bill will be commenced, As will be seen 
by the report which appears elsewhere, the Committee dea'ing with 
the South Suburban Bill have also postponed their decision on the 
petition referred to, 








MISCELLANEOUS NEWS. 


INTERNATIONAL SMOKE ABATEMENT EXHIBITION. 


Further Details Regarding the Arrangements. 

Some information was given in the ‘‘ JouRNAL ”’ last week (p. 720) 
with reference to the gas portion of the forthcoming International 
Smoke Abatement Exhibition at the Agricultural Hall; and we are 
now in a position to supplement this with the following further 
particulars of the arrangements made. 


In addition to the firms named last week as taking part in the 
exhibition, we notice the following names among those who have 
booked space: Messrs. D. Anderson and Co.; Ed. Bennis and Co. ; 
Bilbie, Hobson, and Co.; British Coalite Company; Cannon Iron 
Foundries; Carron Company; Coalexld; Direct Gas-Fuel; Eagle 
Range and Gas Stove Company; Ewart and Son; Foster Engineering 
Company; R. & A. Main; J. Marse and Co.; Thomas Potterton ; 
Power Gas Corporation ; J. Ruscoe and Co. ; James Stott and Co. ; 
Tilley Bros. ; Towson and Mercer; and Woodall-Duckham Vertical 
Retort and Oven Construction Company. 

The exhibition will remain open from March 23 until April 4 inclu- 
sive ; and as gas and electricity will play a very prominent part in it, 
the Gaslight and Coke Company have made a special concession of 
6d. per 1000 cubic feet in the price of gas supplied to exhibitors ; 
while the management of the exhibition have arranged to charge 50 per 
cent. below the usual rates for electric current for cooking purposes, 
and 25 per cent. off for current for power. 


THE ComBINED GaAs CoMPANIES’ EXHIBIT. 


The combined gas companies’ exhibit will occupy 2256 square feet ; 
and independent gas exhibits by various firms, roughly 3250 square 
feet. A demonstrating hall will be specially erected, the size of which 
will be 60 feet by 40 feet ; and there will be rooms on either side, where 
afternoon tea will be served. The combined exhibit will be divided 
up into three sections—(a) 41 ft. by 16 ft., (b) 50 ft. by 16 ft., and 
(c) 25 ft. by 16 ft.—and the following is a brief description of the 
exhibits : 

(a) This stand will be utilized to illustrate three kitchens heated by 
gas, containing respectively all the necessary appliances for 
use in (1) a hotel kitchen, (2) an artizan’s kitchen, and (3) a 
“middle-class” kitchen, The furniture and kitchen fittings, 
&c., are being supplied by Messrs. William Whiteley, as is 
also the furniture in the middle stand (0). 

(b) Will consist of five squares set diamond shape down the centre 
of the stand, each square containing four fire-places fitted 
with stoves supplied by the five makers mentioned last week. 
In addition, a number of enamelled radiators, condensing 





stoves, &c., will be shown on this stand. The ground plan 
next page gives an idea of the scheme. 

(c) Will consist of a display of furnaces and other appliances for 
manufacturing purposes, and two bath-rooms fitted up by 
Ewarts and Maughans respectively, with all that is neces- 
sary to secure plenty of hot water by means of “ the ideal 
smokeless ” fuel—gas. 


OTHER ITEMS. 


An “At Home” will be held by Mr. R. G. Shadbolt (the President 
of the Institution of Gas Engineers) and Mrs. Shadbolt on March 25 ; 
and the same evening Professor Vivian B. Lewes will lecture on the 
“ Relation of the Gas Industry to Smoke Abatement.” 

Season tickets and ordinary tickets in large quantities for distribution 
have been ordered by the Gaslight and Coke Company, Tottenham 
and Edmonton Gas Company, South Metropolitan Gas Company, 
Croydon Gas Company, Aldershot Gas and Water Company, Luton 
Gas Company, Southgate and District Gas Company, Winchester 
Water and Gas Company, Dorking Gas Company, Enfield Gas Com- 
pany, Wandsworth and Putney Gas Company, Hornsey Gas Company, 
North Middlesex Gas Company, Grantham Gas Company, Sandown 
Gas Company, Redhill Gas Company, Lea Bridge Gas Company, Hex- 
ham Gas Company, Uxbridge Gas Company, Watford Gas Company, 
North Middlesex Gas Company, Hampton Court Gas Company. 

The Gaslight and Coke Company’s prize brass band has been 
engaged to perform both afternoon and evening on Saturday, March 23, 
and Saturday, March 30. 


Gas Cookery LECTURES. 
Half-hour lectures on gas cookery will be given by the Gaslight and 
Coke Company's lady demonstrators, and questions will be invited at 
the close of each lecture. The programme is as follows : 


Saturday, March 23. 
Children’s competition. 
How to bake pastry, and hints on roasting meats, 
Short crust, fruit tart, and sausage rolls. 
Competition. 
Use of the griller—toast, steak, and omelette. 
The use of the browning shelf—cornflour cakes and 
Victoria sandwich. 
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Monday, March 25. 


3 p.m. Economical cooking by gas—cooking and quick break- 
fast. 

4 p.m. Afternoon tea-cakes, Madeira cakes, cocoanut buns, 

6.30 p.m. Children’s competition. 

8 p.m. Best method of using the gas-stove for pastry and 
cakes—plum cakes and scones. 

Tuesday, March 26. 

3 p.m. A little luncheon—fried whiting, grilled cutlets, and 
pudding. 

4 p.m, How to read the meter and check waste. Home- 
made bread and dinner rolls. 

6.30 p.m. Children's competition. 

8 p.m. How gas is wasted, wrongful methods for roasting 
and baking. Roast beef, Yorkshire pudding, and 
roast potatoes. 

Wednesday, March 27. 

3 p.m. Special points in selecting a gas-stove. Scotch eggs 
and scones. Grilled bacon and tomatoes. 

4 p.m. Afternoon tea-cakes of various kinds. 

6.30 p.m. Children’s competition. 

8 p.m. Short crust, apple dumplings, flaky pastry, and 
sausage rolls. 

Thursday, March 28. 

3 p.m. A quickly-prepared luncheon. 

4 p.m. Cherry cakes, queen cakes, and omelette. 

6.30 p.m. Children’s competition. 

8 p.m. A quickly-prepared little supper, showing the advan- 
tage of using gas as a fuel. 

Friday, March 29. 

3 p-m. A quick luncheon—Grilled fish, Dresden patties, and 
cheese pudding. 

4 p.m. Cassolette pastry, fricasse of prawns, savouries. 

6.30 p.m. Children’s competition. 

8 p.m. Best methods of cleaning stoves. Cornish pasties and 
macaroni cheese. 

Saturday, March 30. 

3 p.m. Children’s competition. 

4 p.m Use of the griller—Chops, omelettes, toast, and pan- 
cakes. 

6.30 p.m. Children’s competition. 

8 p.m. How to bake pastry and roast meat. Roast lamb, 
fruit tart, and chocolate creams. 

9 p.m. Economical cooking by gas—aquickly-prepared supper. 

Monday, April 1. 

3 p.m Best method of using gas-stoves for pastry and cakes. 

4 p.m Use of the browning shelf—Madeira cakes and cocoa- 
nut buns. 

6.30 p.m. Children’s competition. 

8 p.m. How to read the meter and check waste. One or two 
Lenten dishes, 

Tuesday, April 2. 

3 p.m. How to choose a gas cooking-stove. Roast chicken, 
fried potatoes, and pineapple creams, 

4 p.m. Afternoon tea-cakes and Swiss roll. 

6.30 p.m. Children’s competition. 

8 p.m, Home-made bread and rolls, 
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DAVIS GAS FLETCHER,RUSSELL,& C9Y RICHMOND GAS STOVE WILSONS & 
STOVE Cor & METER Cor MATHIESQNS 
Wednesday, April 3. per annum—making a total of £22,300, or {S000 more than the surplus 
3 p.m. A quickly-prepared luncheon at small cost, of the year’s working. 
we reach oe Sg eennee ADDITIONAL METERS AND GAS APPLIANCES. 
eh "On the proper ae ait using the gas-oven for roast- | There were fixed during the past year 2261 additional meters, varying 
ing, baking, boiling, and grilling. How to read the in size from 3 to 800 lights ; the total number of meters, which had now 
meter. A quickly-prepared breakfast exceeded 100,000, at work on Dec. 31 last being 101,047. During the 
: 7 twelve months, 1870 gas-fires, 2275 boiling and grilling stoves, and 
Thursday, Apvil 4. 22,466 incandescent burners had been sold; and there was a gain of 
3 p.m. Children’s final competition and distribution of prizes 445 in the cooking-stoves let on hire. The business in furnaces con- 
presented to the winners by the Gaslight and Coke | tinued to develop very satisfactorily ; 74 new ones having been sup- 
Company. 


THE CHILDREN’S COMPETITION. 


The cookery competitions are for children between the ages of 
10 and 15, drawn from the schools under the control of the London 
County Council. 

There will be thirteen ordinary competitions. The first prize in each 
competition will be a silver watch ; the second prize, a vanity bag; each 
of the remaining ten competitors receiving a cookery-book. The final 
competition will be restricted to the first prize winners in each of the 
previous twelve competitions, when the winner of the first prize will 
be awarded a gold watch in lieu of the prize already won, and the 
winner of the second prize will receive a superior vanity bag to those 
awarded to other prize-winners. The whole of the prizes will be pro- 
vided by the Gaslight and Coke Company, and will be presented on 
the afternoon of the last day of the exhibition. 

Conditions. 


1.—All children between the ages of 10 and 15 attending schools 
under the control of the London County Council will be eligible. 

2.—Entry forms must be filled in, signed by a responsible teacher, 
and forwarded not later than March 20 to Mr. F. W. Bridges. 

3.—Entrance fee 6d., which will be returned in the case of skilled 
competitors. 

4.—Tickets supplied free to accepted competitors. 

5.—Competitors will be duly notified as to the date and time of the 
competition in which they are to take part. 

6.—The award of the jurors appointed by the Committee to be final. 

[Forms of entry can be obtained free on application to Mr. Bridges. ] 





SHEFFIELD UNITED GASLIGHT COMPANY. 


Large Increase in Consumption. 


The Annual General Meeting of this Company was held on Monday 
last week—Mr. Witson Maprin (the Chairman) presiding. 


The CHairMaN, in moving the adoption of the report and accounts 
for the year ended the 31st of December, which were noticed in the 
“JOURNAL” a few weeks ago, said the Company had a very large in- 
crease of business during the twelve months ; the extra quantity of gas 
sold being 299,443,000 cubic feet, or an increase on the preceding year 
of 8°13 percent. This was a very satisfactory state of affairs, and was 
due to several causes—one, of course, being the improved condition of 
trade in the city. But it might principally be put down to the low price 
of gas, which made it incomparably the cheapest source for light, 
and also encouraged its use for cooking, heating, and for many pur- 
poses in connection with the manufactures carried on in Sheffield. 
Though the charge was already a very low one, the Directors were 
pleased to be able to make a further reduction in the course of last 
year of another 1d. per 1000 cubic feet, commencing as from Oct. 1. 


SOME ITEMS IN THE ACCOUNTS. 


The accounts showed that the sum of £14,362 had been earned during 
the year in excess of the amount required to pay the dividend. This 
had been brought about to a great extent by the increased business and 
better prices received for residuals. On the expenditure side, £2458 
more had been paid for coal, stokers’ wages were £852 more, repairs 
of works £17,890, salaries of surveyors, inspectors, &c., £1459, and re- 
pairs of mains and peeseeas 5 tes more. On the income side, there was 
an increase in the receipts for gas of £11,999—though the price charged 
during the last three months was at the reduced rate—f7oo more for 
meter and stove rents, £12,736 for coke, £1884 for tar, and for sulphate 
of ammonia £5829 more. ‘The reduction in the price of gas of 1d. per 
1ooo cubic feet amounted to £16,000 per annum, by which sum the 
consumers would benefit; the reduction on the public lamps being 
£825 per annum. It would therefore be seen that the people of Shef- 

eld were very much interested in the welfare of the Company, as 
the advantage of all economies and efficient working went directly to 
the consumer. In addition to this reduction of £16,000 in price, the 
Directors, in September last, granted very considerable increases of 
pay to their workmen, amounting altogether to {5000 per annum, 
and were also paying higher rates to the carting contractors to meet 
the advance in wages made by them, which would amount to £1300 








plied, with a consumption of gas varying from 4o to 5000 cubic feet 
per hour. Believing that there were great possibilities in connection 
with these furnaces, the Company had opened a new show-room, 
where a number of them had been fixed ; and they were very pleased 
for manufacturers to bring their own materials and make tests there, 
so that they could satisfy themselves, before ordering, as to whether 
they were suitable for their various purposes. Gas-engines, which had 
now been brought to a great state of efficiency, also continued to gain 
in popularity ; 49 new ones having been fixed during the year, varying 
in size from 4 H.P. to 300 H.P. The gas consumed in engines last 
year was 482,202,800 cubic feet ; being an increase of 62,962,000 cubic 
feet compared with rgto. 


GAS UV. ELECTRIC LIGHTING. 


The consumption of gas in the new gas-lamps in West Street was 
small, costing only 1d. for 54 hours per lamp ; and the total cost, in- 
cluding gas, lighting, extinguishing, renewals, &c., was only £3 tos. 7d. 
per lamp perannum. The Electricity Department had recently. been 
agitating for permission to put up electric lamps in some of the streets ; 
and he ventured to say that it would be utterly impossible for them to 
supply lamps which would give, as the new gas-lamps did, 600-candle 
power illumination for anything like the same cost. In works in the 
town where there were two large workshops of practically the same 
dimensions, one was lit by electricity and the other by inverted gas- 
burners; and for the fortnight between Jan. 29 and Feb. 12, the electric 
current used in the one amounted to 179 units, the cost being £2 19s. 8d., 
while the quantity of gas used in the other was 9285 cubic feet, costing 
11s. 7d. He thought this fully bore out the contention that gas at the 


price at which it was supplied by the Company was the cheapest form 
of lighting obtainable. 


ELEVENTH HOUR ORDERS FOR COKE, 


Another point to which he wished to call attention was the way in 
which customers for coke deferred sending their orders until compelled 
to do so by severe weather. It consequently happened that the Com- 
pany were then inundated with orders, and were quite unable to deliver 
promptly. This caused an amount of disappointment and irritation 
which might be avoided if people would only look ahead. He was in- 
formed that churches and chapels were special sinners in this direction. 
He did not suppose the clergy were to blame, as the ordering of fuel 
was generally left in the hands of vergers and caretakers. 


COAL STRIKE EFFECTS. 


Referring to the coal strike, the Chairman said the Company had made 
every effort to obtain coal ; and they had been fairly successful in doing 
sO, notwithstanding the very great difficulties they had encountered. 
Since the railway strike last August, the traffic had been much dis- 
organized, and during the last few months the congested state of the 
lines had been unprecedented. This had led not only to difficulty in 
getting coal delivered at the Company’s sidings, but also to collieries 
with which they had contracts having to stop working because the 
trucks when loaded with coal could not be removed. There was in 
addition quite an extraordinary demand for gas during January and 
February. The increased quantity sold during the two months 
amounted to 89,320,000 cubic feet, or 10°38 percent. ; upwards of 8000 
extra tons of coal having to be carbonized to produce this quantity, 
which in the present state of affairs they would have preferred should 
have remained in their stores. Under these circumstances, the Com- 
pany were not able to obtain as large a stock as they desired; but they 
had every hope that they would be able to continue a supply, though 
it might be curtailed until the mines were at workagain. The stoppage 
of business consequent upon the strike was bound to be very detri- 
mental to the trade of the country, and therefore injurious, in the long 
run, alike to masters and workmen. Past experience proved this. 
During the coal strike of 1893, there was naturally a decrease in the 
consumption of gas, which amounted to 5°67 per cent. But this was 
also followed by stagnation of trade, which lasted during the whole of 
1894; the quantity of gas sold in that year being 3°6 per cent. less than 
that sold in 1892. They had looked back for thirty years, and found 


that this was the only period when the consumption of gas had not 
shown an increase. 


The motion was carried ; and a dividend of 5 per cent. for the half 
year on the “A,” “B,” and “C” stocks, making 10 per cent. for 
the year, was approved. is 
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PERTH (W. A.) GAS AND ELECTRICITY UNDERTAKING. 


Acquisition by the Municipality. 


As the result of three years of arbitration and litigation, the Muni- 
cipality of Perth (Western Australia) took possession, on the 14th ult., 


of the works and property of the Perth Gas Company, for which in 
the course of the day they paid the sum of £450,000. The Mayor 
(Mr. Molloy) and councillors of the city, accompanied by the Town 
Clerk (Mr. W. E. Bold) and the City Treasurer (Mr. Corbett), went 
to the offices of the Company, where they were met by the Chairman 
(Mr. J. W. Strickland), Directors, and officials, and conducted to the 
Board-room, where the formal transfer was made in the presence of 
the Solicitors of the respective parties—Mr. G. Parker for the Com- 
pany and Mr. H. Hale for the Corporation. 

Mr. STRICKLAND, who presided, said the ceremony in which those 
assembled had been engaged would mark another important step in 
the progress of the State. The Municipality would now take over the 
Company's works; and it was his duty formally to hand over to the 
Mayor and councillors of the city the entire property. In doing so, he 
congratulated them on acquiring, on behalf of the citizens, a business 
which was a good and sound one. The Company had sprung from a 
very small beginning, and the present Mayor was the first Secretary. 
In those days, the Directors had actually had to give their personal 
guarantee for an overdraft of £50. Since those strenuous times, the 
Company had grown until it had reached its present eminent position. 
He hoped that under the superintendence of the City Council the busi- 
ness would increase from year to year—he felt sure it would—and 
that with each year there would be a greater profit for the ratepayers. 
He thought all were perfectly satisfied about the deal. The business 
was a thoroughly sound one, and the Directors were handing over 
something that was a real, live concern. Everything about it was, he 
believed, as perfect as it was possible for the ingenuity and care of 
man to make it. In Mr. Broadbent and Mr. Andrew, the heads of the 
Electrical and Gas Departments respectively, the Council would find 
they had men of exceptional ability, and men in whom the Directors 
had had every faith. In the Secretary (Mr. Wylie) and the Accountant 
(Mr. Hood) the Council could also feel well satisfied, for both had 
behind them long records of service which redounded very much to 
their credit. He could not close without reference to the late General 
Manager, Mr. E. Wigglesworth, who had not only done wonders for 
the Company, but was the actual originator of the use of coal gas in 
the State. So far as the gas portion of the undertaking was concerned, 
therefore, much of the success of the Company was due to him. The 
electricity branch was under the jurisdiction of Mr. Broadbent, who 
had, in fact, inaugurated the system in the city. He concluded by 
formally handing over the business. 

The Mayor, in taking possession of the works on behalf of the 
councillors and citizens, said the occasion was an important one in the 
history of the Municipality. The acquisition of the business had been 
strenuously discussed for three years ; but all the difficulties were now 
over, and the important industry concerned was about to be municipa- 
lized. He remembered well in the early days, when he was the first 
Secretary of the Company and Mr. Wigglesworth was the Managing 
‘Director, that the whole of the Company’s assets were valued at about 
‘{1000. But since then the venture had never ceased to make progress. 
The undertaking was a big one for the city to acquire ; and thecitizens 
had been unable to obtain it at the price for which, in the first instance, 
they thought they would have secured it. According to the last balance- 
sheet, upon which the Council had bought the works, the profit of the 
Company forthe half year amounted to £22,000, or at the rate of £44,000 
for the entire year. The only additional expense involved with the 
transference of the undertaking would be the payment of the interest 
.on the capital invested. The capital could be taken at the present 
time to be £450,000 ; and the interest that would have to be paid would 
amount to £18,000 a year. This amount would, of course, have to be 
deducted from the estimated profits of the Company (£44,000), which 
would leave a balance of £26,000. The business for the preceding 
twelve months had shown a profit of £39,000 ; and if this were taken 
as the basis, there would still be a profit for the year, over and above 
the £18,000 interest, of £21,000. Whichever way he looked at the 
matter, he was bound toassume that the business would be a profitable 
one for the City Council. It was not their fault that the price to be 
paid for the undertaking was so high. But he himself had, from the 
very first, advised the citizens that, even if they had to pay for 
goodwill, the undertaking was one which they should by all means 
acquire. He was of opinion that the citizens should not have had to pay 
for goodwill ; but they had now to do this as the result of the decision 
recently of the Judicial Committee of the Privy Council.* In spite of 
this decision, however, he felt sure that the ratepayers would never 
get so good a chance again as they now had. The volume of business 
must grow with the advance of the city, and so the assets must become 
more valuable as time went on. The profits must go on increasing ; 
but the expense of management would not proportionately increase. 
There was no opposition. The business would be managed by one set 
of people and by one staff; and there would be one set of trade ex- 
penses. He congratulated the Directors upon the result of their many 
years’ work ; and on behalf of the citizens of Perth be now formally 
took over the plant and property which lately belonged to the Com- 
pany. He felt sure that, with proper management, the citizens would 
have reason to congratulate themselves upon the acquisition of the 
business. 

Some toasts were then proposed and honoured. In replying for the 
Directors of the Company, Mr. Frank Craig said he felt that the affairs 
of the undertaking could not be left in better hands than those of the 
gentlemen who had lately managed them—viz., the members of the 
existing staff. Mr. Wigglesworth said the Company had made great 
strides since the early days, and he was proud to have been associated 
with it so long. They had never had any trouble with the staff or the 
men, and had always pursued the policy of satisfying any reasonable 
demand rather than run the risk of trouble occurring. Mr. Strickland 


* See “ JOURNAL,” Vol. CXV., p. 49. 





said he was positive that if the undertaking was worked on the same 
lines as in the past, and with the same conscientious staff, it must go 
ahead by leaps and bounds. He believed that in ten years’ time the 
balance-sheet would be disclosing a profit for the year of at least 
£80,000; and, indeed, with the growth of the city it was hard indeed 
to tell where it would stop. He congratulated the city upon the settle- 
ment of the business, and wished it every success. 


_— 


COAL STRIKE AND GAS SUPPLY. 





Further Curtailment of Public Lighting. 


Owing to the continuance of the coal strike, further measures have 
been taken to economize gas by curtailing the public lighting ; and in 


some places it has been necessary to dispense with it altogether. At 
Bakewell, the street lamps are no longer lighted. On Monday of last 
week, in Birkenhead, fewer lamps were in use; and it was anticipated 
that later on a further reduction would be made. Some 7000 of the 
public lamps in Birmingham were not alight on Thursday night ;- and 
only alternate lamps are lighted in the suburbs, At the beginning of 
last week, the Gas Committee intimated to the North Darley Urban 
District Council that they had only seventeen days’ supply of coal; and 
it was decided to cease public lighting. In Eastbourne, public lighting 
is being reduced and shopkeepers are closing early. Curtailment of 
the public lighting has taken place at Glastonbury ; and the gas supply 
is cut off entirely between certain hours. The lamps in the streets of 
Heywood are being turned out at eleven o’clock. Last Thursday, a 
commencement was made with curtailing the street lighting at Leeds. 
The centre of the city was not interfered with ; but in the suburbs, 
where there were two burners to one lamp, one of the burners was not 
lighted. The Maryport Urban District Council have decided to recom- 
mend the officials of the churches to hold what are usually the Sunday 
evening services in the afternoon, and the shopkeepers to close at 6 p.m. 
In Newtown (Montgomery), the announcement was made last Tuesday 
that the gas-works had only enough coal to last another nine or ten days. 
For some while the Council have discontinued the lighting of the 
streets; and a notice has also been issued to consumers, pointing 
out the need for exercising economy in the use of gas, and requesting 
business people to close their premises an hour earlier than usual. 
The Shotley Bridge and Consett District Gas Company have issued 
notices requesting the public to be economical in the consumption of 
gas. There is no public lighting in Strabane. The Wadhurst Gas 
Company have run ott of coal, and have ceased supplying gas. The 
street lighting was cut off at the end of February, and now no gas can 
be supplied to the shops or private houses. At Wallasey, some of the 
streets are only half lighted at night. The street-lamps in the parish 
of Washington are not lighted ; the gas being reserved for the house- 
holders. The miners in the model village of the Woodlands, near 
Doncaster, are feeling the strike in more ways than one. In conse- 
quence of a shortage of gas at the Carcroft Gas-Works, through failure 
of the coal supply, the village is in darkness, and so are the adjoining 
villages of Carcroft and Adwick-le-Street. Referring to the statement 
which was freely circulated that the public had been requested to 
economize gas in Canterbury, among other places, the Secretary of the 
Gas and Water Company (Mr. James Burch) has written to a local 
paper to point out that the statement is not only entirely without 
foundation, but that such a request has not even been contemplated by 
the Directors, as the Company’sresources will enable them to supply all 
the gas that may be required in the town for the next three months. 
From further particulars which came to hand yesterday, we learn that 
the Bristol Gas Company will be reducing the public lighting by one- 
half until the coal strike is ended. The Sheffield Gas Company have 
issued a special request to all shopkeepers to reduce the quantity of gas 
they consume in shop windows, and have also arranged that only every 
alternate lamp in the streets shall be lighted. The Slaithwaite Gas 
Company have informed the Urban District Council that they have 
decided tc cease lighting the public lamps for a few days. There has 
been a curtailment of the public lighting in part of the area of the 
Sowerby Bridge Urban District Council. 


Extraordinary Demand for Coke. 


The restricted supply of coal consequent upon the strike has created 
an extraordinary demand for coke, especially by the poorer classes; 
and every effort has been made to meet it. 


During the week ending last Thursday night, the Gas Committee of 
the Manchester Corporation supplied 43,000 half-hundredweights of 
coke to poor people at the rate of 3d. each; the arrangement being 
that only one supply could be granted to one family on each day. This 
meant that 1075 tons of coke were disposed of to those most in need of 
it on terms which will cause a great decrease in the profits of the depart- 
ment. A Sub-Committee who met on Friday arranged for the supply 
to be continued for a further week on the suggestion of Mr. F. A. 
Price, the Superintendent, who was able to assure the members of the 
appreciation of the concession by the poorer people. As showing the 
enormous quantity of coke that has been demanded by the inhabitants 
of Stockport since the coal strike commenced, it may be mentioned 
that prior to the declaration of the strike there was a stock of about 
1ooo tons at the gas-works ; and, though the average daily output of 
coke at the works is between 70 and 80 tons, the stock is now practic- 
ally absorbed—the greater portion of it having been purchased by 
people of the working class. The Swansea Gas Company are furnish- 
ing coke to bakers before other customers; and they state that this 
preference will continue to be shown so long as the strike lasts. The 
Birmingham Gas Committee are selling coke in small quantities to poor 
people in the city. Last Saturday, there were some exciting scenes at 
the Adderley Street Gas-Works, where upwards of 3000 people were 
supplied with half-hundredweights of coke, which they carried away 
in buckets, pans, and perambulators, 
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POPULARIZING GAS IN EDINBURGH AND LEITH. 





A Series of Gas Exhibitions and Cookery Demonstrations. 


A vigorous campaign has been entered upon by the Edinburgh and 
Leith Gas Commissioners. With the view of popularizing the use of 
gas for lighting, cooking, and other purposes, and bringing before the 
public the latest scientific devices for its economic and efficient utiliza- 
tion, a number of gas exhibitions, with cookery demonstrations, are to 
be held in different parts of the area covered by their undertaking. 
The first of the series took place last Wednesday, in Smith’s Rooms, 
Leith, where there was displayed a comprehensive selection of the 
most improved gas appliances. In the lighting section, a feature was 
made of a number of various distance lighters, including a high-power 
single-burner lamp furnishing a light of 270 candles with a consumption 
of 8 cubic feet of gas. Prominence was also given to a variety of hot- 
water circulators and geysers suitable for bath-rooms and dwelling- 
houses generally. 

Coming in the midst of the turmoil consequent upon the coal strike, 
the exhibition was peculiarly timely ; and an audience of nearly 200 
ladies and gentlemen attended the opening ceremony, which was per- 
formed in the afternoon by Provost Malcolm Smith, of Leith. He 
-said it was a good many years since a demonstration of the kind was 
given in the borough ; in fact, he believed this was the first show held 
by the Gas Commissioners, either in Edinburgh or in Leith. He 
remembered that about fifteen years ago a demonstration was held in 
connection with gas-cookers and similar appliances ; but it was arranged 
by the makers, The Gas Commissioners, however, now thought the 
time was fitting to show what could be done by gas in the way of light- 
ing, cooking, and heating. Since the exhibition to which he had just 
referred, great advances had been made in lighting and heating appli- 
ances, and so the audience would see in the hall numerous devices 
which were unknown a few years ago. It was unfortunate that at the 
present time the country should be suffering from the affliction of a 
coal strike; yet it was fortunate for the Gas Commissioners, in a 
sense, that they were holding their exhibition just now, for the strike 
brought home to the minds of all the necessity of having other means 
of cooking and heating in their houses, instead of being dependent on 
coal-fires. The Gas Commissioners were considering as to how it 
might be possible to make more easy terms in connection with the 
supply of gas cooking and heating appliances; and in this way it was 
expected that the demand for gas would be considerably increased in 
the near future. 

On the motion of Mr. Alexander Masterton, the Engineer and 
Manager to the Gas Commissioners, a vote of thanks was accorded to 
Provost Smith. 

Miss E. M. Dods afterwards gave a cookery demonstration, from 
which really admirable results were obtained. It was followed with 
keen interest. 

These demonstrations, which attracted a great deal of attention 
locally, were continued every afternoon and evening during the course 
of the exhibition, which closed on Friday. 

A similar exhibition will be held this week in the Roseburn Gardens 
Hall, Edinburgh ; and arrangements are being made for others in halls 
in various parts of the Gas Commissioners’ district. 





THE UNREST AMONG MUNICIPAL EMPLOYEES. 


Second Strike at Salford Ended. 


The dismissal of seven men employed at the Salford Corporation 
Gas-Works led to a strike being declared by the local branches 
of the Municipal Employees’ Union last Friday evening, and the 
withdrawal of a few hundred men from the various departments, 
including the lamplighters, If the men anticipated a repetition of the 
events that marked the recent strike, they were grievously mistaken ; 
and within 24 hours the leaders, recognizing the position of affairs, 
called the men together, and advised them to return to work at once. 
Had they not done so, the different Committees concerned would have 
ang yesterday, as they had intimated, to fill the places of the 
strikers. 

The history of this short-lived strike is interesting. When the last 
Strike was settled, the Mayor (Alderman H. Linsley) gave an undertak- 
ing that all the men who were out would be reinstated in their former 
positions. This promise was carried out ; and subsequently, it may 
be remembered, the Council made a number of concessions to the 
men, which meant for the Gas Department alone an increase of ex- 
penditure of about £1650 per annum. Last Wednesday, Mr. R. H. 
Garlick had to dispense with the services of a number of men employed 
in the main and service department at the Bloom Street works ; this 
being in accordance with the custom of previous years when work is slack 
in the department. The members of the local Municipal Employees’ 
Union declared, however, that it was a case of victimization ; and they 
demanded the reinstatement of the seven men and the payment of their 
wages in the meanwhile, failing which a general strike of the Corpora- 
tion employees would be declared. Several interviews took place 
between Mr. J. T. Jones, the men’s Secretary, the Mayor, Alderman 
Phillips, the Chairman of the Gas Committee, and Mr. W. Woodward, 
the Gas Engineer ; but last Friday no settlement had been arrived at. 
That day the men demanded an answer from the Mayor before the 
tme of lighting the lamps in the evening; contending that the dis- 
missal of the men was a direct challenge to Trade Unionism—the seven 
discharged hands including the Chairman and Secretary of the local 
ranch of the Association. The men’s leaders were informed by the 
Mayor that, upon inquiry, he was satisfied that there had been no 
victimization ; that the men had been paid off in the usual course 
ecause there was not sufficient work for them; that their dismissal 
had no connection whatever with the recent strike; and that Mr. 
Woodward did not even know the names of the men who had been 
Suspended by his subordinates. 

A mass meeting of the men was held on Friday night, when it was 
Feported that the Gas Committee had declined to reinstate the seven 





men; and they were supported in their action by the Mayor. Mr. 
Purcell, one of the Labour members of the Town Council, who had 
taken a prominent part in the negotiations which had been proceeding 
for several days to bring about asettlement, declared that the Corpora- 
tion were “smarting under the defeat ” of a few weeks ago, and were 
desirous of weeding-out certain workmen. Headvised that an attempt 
should be made speedily to withdraw the entire labour of the Corpora- 
tion. The proposal for an immediate strike was opposed by a section 
of the men; but, in the end, a resolution was adopted, without dis- 
sent, that, in view of the failure of negotiations with the Mayor and 
the Chairman of the Gas Committee, all Corporation employees should 
cease work that night. Pickets were at once sent out to all the night- 
work departments ; but it was only in those connected with lighting and 
cleansing that news of the strike was received prior to the men going 
on duty. At the gas-works, arrangements were made to picket the 
next shift as the men left in the morning. An effort made to induce 
the tramwaymen to join in the strike failed ; and on the Saturday fore- 
noon it was found that only about 280 men were on strike out of a 
total of 1309, whereas in the last strike the number who left work 
amounted to about 1000. Meanwhile, the Committee concerned had 
met and arranged to proceed on the Monday morning to fill the places 
of those who had left work ; and a notice was given to thiseffect. The 
Mayor also issued an official statement in which he declared that, as 
the result of personal inquiries, he was satisfied that there had been no 
victimization, and added that the strike was utterly unjustifiable. 
Further, the statement set out that it had been decided unanimously 
‘‘to resist the dictatorial conduct of the men,” and that the Chief Con- 
stable had been authorized to obtain any additional police that he 
might desire, so that order might be kept in the borough. 

A hastily summoned meeting of the men on strike was held on 
Saturday night, and addressed by Mr. J. T. Jones and Messrs. Purcell 
and Fogarty, Labour members of the Salford Corporation, who 
advised the men to abandon the strike and return to work. A heated 
discussion followed. The men’s leaders argued that no good would 
result from a continuance of the strike; and as a promise had been 
given from influential quarters that the charge of victimization would 
be fully investigated, and, if possible, work found for the discharged 
men, it was thought that it would be wise for the men to resume work 
at once. It was further stated that the discharged men were in 
favour of this course being adopted. Though a good deal of dissatis- 
faction was manifested, the men ultimately decided to follow the 
advice of their leaders and resume work. 


Less Hours for Oldham Lamplighters. 

Members of the Lighting Committee of the Oldham Corporation had 
under consideration at their meeting last Thursday a report of the 
negotiations which had taken place between the Chairman (Alderman 
Ward) anda deputation from the lamplighters in regard to the men’s 
application for an increase in wages. It was stated that, as a result of 
the negotiations, an agreement had been arrived at, which was now 
approved by the Committee. Hitherto the men have been on duty 
504 hours per week for 25s. 3d.; but under the new terms the hours 
are reduced to 45, and the wages remain as before. 


Stalybridge Terms of Settlement. 

The recommendations of a Special Sub-Committee of the Stalybridge 
Town Council appointed to deal with the question of wages paid to 
the Corporation workmen, and conditions of labour, were considered 
at last week’s meeting of the Council. After discussion, the whole 
of the concessions granted to the men, as proposed, were approved. 
These include time-and-a-half for Sunday work ; holidays, with wages, 
on Good Friday and Christmas Day to all employees who have been 
in the service of the Corporation for at least six months, and who work 
during the whole of the week in which such holidays take place; fire- 
men at the gas-works to be paid 5s. 6d. per day for six fires and 5s. per 
day for four or five fires, in the latter case the time to be filled in by 
the performance of other duties; yard labourers at the gas-works to be 
paid 5d. an hour, and those qualified to perform the duties of stoker 
53d. per hour; the wages of collectors for automatic gas-meters to be 
increased to 30s. per week ; and the pay of meter inspectors to be 28s. 
a week. It is also agreed that, in cases of extreme urgency, overtime 
be paid to workmen at the rate of time-and-a-quarter up to eight at 
night, and time-and-a-half afterwards. 


Concessions at Rochdale. 

The members of the Gas Workers and General Labourers’ Union 
employed at the Rochdale Gas and Electricity Works have accepted 
the terms offered by the Corporation in response to recent demands. 
The men asked for 6d. per hour, or 27s. 9d. per week, compared with 
25s. 6d. as hitherto; and they threatened to come out on strike last 
Wednesday unless this concession was made. At a special meeting of 
the Town Council, it was decided to offer the men (as recommended 
by the Special Sub-Committee) 26s. per week—an increase of 6d. ; and 
this the men have now agreed to accept. There were, however, a good 
many in favour of holding out for the full advance asked for, or, as an 
alternative, a reduction of hours from 554 per week in the case of the 


gas labourers and 56 in the case of the Electricity Department labourers 
to 52 per week. 





— 


Bradford Gas Supply and the Strike.—In submitting the minutes 
of the Gas Committee to the Bradford City Council last week, Alder- 
man Wade remarked that he did not think any citizen need take alarm 
in regard to the supply of gas. The Manager (Mr. Charles Wood), 
with admirable foresight, had laid in a large stock of coal—a stock 
probably larger in proportion to population than that accumulated by 
any other municipality in the country. Special credit was due to Mr. 
Wood for this. Regarding the price of coke, Alderman Wade said 
the Committee had decided to make no advance to consumers residing 
in the city, and at the same time to reserve such stocks as they pos- 
sessed for the use of the citizens. He was glad, also, that the Com- 
mittee had seen their way not to advance the price of gas. Mr. Leach 
congratulated the Committee upon having made no addition to the 
price of gas or of coke. The Committee, he said, had acted in the best 
interests of the citizens, and especially of the poorer section. 
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WREXHAM GAS COMPANY. 


Record Year—The Company and their Employees. 
At the Annual General Meeting of the Wrexham Gaslight Com- 
pany, the Chairman (Mr. J. Oswell Bury), in moving the adoption of 


the Directors’ report, in which a dividend at the rate of 5 per cent. per 
annum—making 5 per cent. for the year—was recommended, said it 
afforded him much pleasure to congratulate the stockholders upon the 
continued prosperity of the Company. They had had a record year in 
many ways. The make of gas—upwards of 137 million cubic feet—was 
the largest they had had ; being nearly 6 million feet more than in the 
previous year. Thereceipts for gas and residuals sold also constituted a 
record ; the increase, as compared with the year 1910, being £763, due 
principally to the development of the Company’s thriving coke busi- 
ness, which had necessitated the erection of a second coke-crushing 
machine. The law expenses for the year were heavier than usual, 
owing to the action taken by the Directors in opposing the application 
by the Corporation to the Local Government Board for sanction to 
raising further loans in connection with the electricity undertaking ; 
and the refusal of the Board to sanction some portions of the amounts 
applied for proved that the Directors were fully justified in the course 
taken by them, especially having regard to the fact that the Company 
were the largest ratepayers in the borough. Last year no fewer than 
34,886 burners were attended to by the staff, under the free labour 
maintenance system ; the labour being provided by the Company, and 
the materials being charged for at the lowest possible prices. The 
system was proving very satisfactory. There were 33 new prepayment 
meters fixed during the year—making a total of 3624 now in use; and 
269 additional prepayment cookers were fixed. The number of these 
now in use was 2494. Radiators and gas-fires were in constant demand. 
The percentage of unaccounted-for gas, due to leakage, last year was 
6°59, as compared with 5°65 in 1910. The increase was due to the 
numerous breakages of mains, caused by mining operations and heavy 
traction-engines. The co-partnership scheme in connection with the 
Company continued to flourish. The Directors were on the best 
possible terms with their employees ; and they did their best to promote 
the success of the Company. If the scheme could only be adopted 
generally, they would be spared the terrible anxiety which was preva- 
lent in the country. The Company's young employees did remarkably 
well in the last examination in ‘‘ Gas Supply,’’ held by the City and 
Guilds of London Institute. One passed in the Honours Grade, and 
six passed in the first class and five in the second class in the Ordinary 
Grade. These successes were most gratifying to the Directors, who 
had the satisfaction of knowing that the young men had taken full 
advantage of the facilities afforded for the furtherance of their technical 
knowledge. In conclusion, he desired to acknowledge the excellent 
services rendered by the Secretary (Mr. W. Heyward), the Manager 
(Mr. J. Braithwaite), the Assistant-Manager (Mr. Owen Evans), and 
the Company’s staff in every department. The report was adopted. 
Votes of thanks were accorded to the Chairman for presiding, and to 
the Secretary, Manager, and staff for their services. 





HASTINGS AND ST. LEONARDS GAS COMPANY. 


The Half-Yearly General Meeting of this Company was held a few 
days ago at the Offices—Dr. G. G. Gray, J.P. in the chair. 
The Secretary (Mr. A. E. Young) having read the notice convening 


the meeting, the report of the Directors was presented. It was 
mentioned therein that an additional show-room had been opened 
which had proved very attractive, and also advantageous to the Com- 
pany’s business. The accounts accompanying the report showed that 
in the six months ended the 31st of December the receipts amounted to 
£44,753, and the expenditure to £30,411; leaving £14,342 to go tothe 
net revenue account. The amount available for distribution was 
£58,287; and the Directors recommended dividends at the rates per 
cent. per annum of £6 ros. on the 5 per cent. converted stock, £5 
on the 34 per cent. converted stock, and £6 1os. on the 5 per cent. 
additional stock—the balance to be carried forward. 

The Cuairman, in moving the adoption of the report and accounts, 
mentioned that the report was the 116th in the history of the Com- 
pany, and the soth for which the Engineer and Manager (Mr. 
Charles E. Botley, M.Inst.C.E.) had been responsible. All these 
half-yearly statements had been issued under the direction of Alder- 
man Weston and himself and of their veteran Accountant (Mr. J. T. 
Piper). After so many satisfactory half years, it would have been bad 
luck if the past one had not been so. Fortunately, however, it was no 
exception. If they eliminated circumstances over which mortals had 
no control—the exceptionally hot summer and the very mild winter— 
and the temporarily retarded growth of the town, the report wasa very 
satisfactory one. The profit balance of £14,342, after paying all out- 
goings, was sufficient to enable them not only to declare statutory 
dividends, but to pay £2000 off the old works and plant account, and 
still carry forward about £250. It was frequently said they had no 
local manufactures or staple industry at Hastings. As a general state- 
ment, this was, unfortunately, correct. But in the Gas Company they 
had a manufacturing enterprise of considerable extent, which provided 
permanent employment for a large number of men all the year round. 
They paid in wages yearly upwards of £17,000, most of which was ex- 
pended in the town, and in rates and dues £3600—{2400 going to their 
own Corporation, and the balance to that of the neighbouring borough. 
They paid in taxes £1800. Last year for workmen’s pensions and sick 
fund they paid £735, and in dividends they paid £22,000 a year, the 
bulk of which was expended in the town. Comparing the past six 
months with the corresponding half of last year, the revenue was 
slightly less, But they were prepared for this, and it had been prac- 
tically compensated for by an increase on the residuals. There was a 
net saving of £297 on the expenditure side. Having regard to all the 
circumstances, they had a very satisfactory report, for which they had 
to thank Mr. Botley and those who worked under him. Referring to 
the new establishment opened in the centre of the town, the Chair- 





man said those who had seen it congratulated the Company on the 
step they had taken. The question of coal had been under the serious 
consideration of the management for some time ; and every step pos- 
sible had been taken towards laying in the largest stock available. 
They were now in a position to bear any strike that was probable. 
Should the Directors feel it necessary, they would not hesitate to call 
on the consumers to exercise care and economy in the use of gas until 
things resumed their normal state. But he did not suggest that anyone 
should be economical at present. 

Mr. E. Extiott thanked Mr. Botley for his foresight in providing 
a supply of coal to carry the Company through the present unfortunate 
episode. 

The report was adopted. 


. 


ep 


OTTOMAN GAS COMPANY, LIMITED. 





Excellent Working Results—The Situation in Turkey. 
The Ordinary General Meeting of this Company was held on Tues- 
day last, at the London Offices, Nos. 59 and 60, Gracechurch Street, 
E.C.—Mr. A. M. Pappon in the chair. 


The SEcretary (Mr. A. W. Cooper) read the notice convening the 
meeting and the Auditors’ certificate ; and the report (noticed in the 
“‘JouRNAL” for March 5, p. 686) and the statement of accounts were 
taken as read. 

The CuarrMAN, in moving the adoption of the report and accounts, 
referred first to the absence abroad of the Chairman (Colonel J. Le 
Geyt Daniell) and Colonel Stephenson R. Clarke, C.B. Proceeding, 
he said the shareholders would notice from the report that Mr. Thomas 
Guyatt had resigned his position as Secretary. Those who knew 
Mr. Guyatt would be aware how thoroughly well he served the Com- 
pany at all times. The Directors valued his services in the highest 
possible degree; and they felt that the severance, though inevitable 
on account of advancing years and failing health, would be greatly 
regretted by everyone connected with the Company. The Board had 
appointed in his place Mr. A. W. Cooper; and they were confident 
that they could not have found a better successor, because Mr. Cooper, 
in addition to being a very experienced secretary, was thoroughly con- 
versant with the particular type of business which characterized a 
Smyrna undertaking, as he had been Secretary of the Malta and Medi- 
terranean Gas Company for many years. Coming to the results of 
the half year, they would see at once that the Company had made very 
considerable progress. In the report, the gas-rental was set out as 
compared with that of the corresponding period of the previous year, 
and the profit was also compared; and in each case a substantial 
increase was shown. Looking to the accounts themselves to see 
how these improvements had been effected, he might say that the 
advance had been maintained in each detail of the working. In 
1910, they made 10,800 cubic feet of gas per ton of coal; and in 
the period under review the figure was 11,990 cubic feet, which was a 
good make for any gas undertaking. Then they had sold 10,537 
cubic feet per ton, against 9880 feet a year ago. The total gas sold in 
the past half year was 87,520,900 cubic feet, compared with 81,929,700 
feet—a very considerable advance. Unaccounted-for gas was slightly 
higher, but not inconsistent with the circumstances under which gas 
was distributed in Smyrna. In the balance-sheet there was not a great 
deal to which to call attention. The capital stood at £75,000; and 
this, taken in connection with the output of gas, was a very moderate 
figure—particularly in regard to a foreign company, as they might term 
this. It would be noticed the amortizement account stood at £28,545; 
and shareholders would naturally look across to the adjoining column, to 
see whattheinvestmentswere. These figuredat £10,011; but, ofcourse, 
in dealing with investmentsin connection with the amortizement account, 
they must take into consideration the fact that the whole of the Com- 
pany’s debentures had been extinguished, and the two things must be 
regarded together. They were equivalent in every way—indeed, it was 
really the best form of investment to eliminate the mortgage on a 
property, as had been done here. The Board were not quite sure 
that the figures relating to the reserve fund and amortizement account 
were presented in the clearest form ; and they proposed to go into the 
matter, and see whether they could not be treated in a manner rather 
more immediately explicable to the shareholders. In the revenue 
account, there would be seen some peculiar figures, taken as matters 
of comparison. The cost of coals was £7739; and he had already ex- 
plained how these coals were dealt with. Wages and materials figured 
at £2473. These things were all in consonance one with another. But 
he would specially draw attention to the item of depreciation, renewals, 
and repairs, £9261. Anyone familiar with the accounts of gas under- 
takings would realize that this was a very extraordinary figure. It was 
approximately 28-7 per cent. of the total receipts of the Company, and 
25°4d. for every 1000 cubic feet of gas sold. The dividend per 1000 
feet sold only amounted to 7'93d. Of course, the reason why the item 
he referred to stood at this figure was because it was through it that 
they enlarged the works to meet extended business; and one could not 
pay a higher tribute to a revenue account than to let it sustain charges 
of this kind, and yet leave the amount of disposable profit which was 
shown at the bottom of the present statement. He had alluded to the 
matter because he certainly thought that it was a charge they need 
not contemplate as likely to stand indefinitely at any figure of this 
kind. It was hardly fair to estimate the prosperity of a com- 
pany only upon the profit arrived at when there had been such an 
extraordinary disbursement as this. A charge for depreciation and 
maintenance of 2s. per 1000 cubic feet, was almost entirely confined to 
this instance. Therefore, in gauging the value of the undertaking asa 
profit-earning one, and their holding in it as an investment, the share- 
holders were entitled to take into account the fact that at present an 
enormous amount of money was being spent under the item he had been 
speaking of. The outlay was explained to a certain extent by the fact 
that they had recently put up a large gasholder—an expenditure which 
would not arise every year. Of course, the proprietors would be con- 
cerned with the situation in Turkey, as bearing upon the future of their 
undertaking. All the Directors could say was that they had done the 
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very best they could under all the circumstances ; and coming down to 
the end of the matter, they were no worse off practically at the seat of 
war than they were in the middle of England with the coal strike on. 
In other words, they had rather more coal, proportionately, in Smyrna 
than in London for the manufacture of gas. The Board took every 
precaution they could; and they had a coal supply for several months. 
He did not think they need take it as a probable contingency that the 
operations of the Italians would extend so far north as Smyrna. He 
fancied the interests they would disturb would be so complex and so 
important that they would hesitate to take such astep. All they could 
hope was that the present unhappy state of affairs in Tripoli might be 
localized by the Governments involved. So far as the Directors could 
see, there was no need for immediate apprehension on this head ; and 
he hoped that when the shareholders met six months hence his favour- 
able anticipations would prove to have been realized. With regard to 
Smyrna, there was no indication that the trade or prosperity of the 
place was being, from the Company’s point of view, very materially 
affected by the disturbance. 

Mr. H. Warp ANpREws seconded the motion. 

Mr. T. Wicks said he desired to thank the Chairman for the kind 
remarks he had made about Mr. Guyatt. He himself had known Mr. 
Guyatt for nearly fifty years; and he could only speak of him in the 
very highest of terms. He was an honourable and upright man and 
a thorough gentleman in all his dealings with any and every body. 

The resolution was then carried unanimously. 

On the proposition of the CHAIRMAN, seconded by Mr. Stracuan C. 
CrarkeE, dividends for the half year were declared, at the rate of 7 per 
cent. per annum on the preference shares, less income-tax, and at the 
rate of 8 per cent. per annum on the ordinary shares, tax free. 

The retiring Director (Mr. A. M. Paddon) was re-elected, on the 
motion of Mr. ANpDREws, seconded by Mr. CrarkE; and Mr. T. H. 
Cooke was re-appointed Auditor, on the motion of Mr. A. W. OKE. 

Mr. WILkins then proposed that Mr. F. W. Church be appointed to 
fill the auditorship vacated by Mr. Cooper on his appointment as 
Secretary. He said Mr. Church was Secretary and Accountant of 
an important London Company, and well versed in the keeping of 
accounts. They could not possibly have a better man. 

Mr. F. C. CoLtincwoop seconded ; and the appointment was unani- 
mously agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN moved a vote of thanks to the Secretary, the Consult- 
ing Engineer (Mr. A. F. Phillips), the Engineer and Manager (Mr. John 
Gandon), and the staff in England and Smyrna. He pointed out that 
Mr. Gandon had had a very anxious time; but he had acted in every 
way with judgment and courage. 

Mr. OKE seconded ; remarking that the excellent report proved that 
everything was being done to promote the interests of the Company. 

The vote was accorded, and was acknowledged by Mr. Cooper. 

The proceedings concluded with the CHairMaAn’s response to a vote 
of thanks to the Board. 


— 
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The Company’s Jubilee. 
The Fiftieth Annual General Meeting of this Company was held on 
the 5th ult., in the Offices, Wyndham Street, Auckland—Mr. J. H. 
Upton (the Chairman) presiding. 


The Directors reported that the profits for the year ended the 31st of 
December amounted to £46,452; and they recommended the declara- 
tion of a dividend of 1s. 1od. per share on the £1 fully-paid shares, 
and a proportionate dividend on the 17s. 6d. paid-up contributing 
shares, amounting to £21,784. This, added to the dividend paid in 
July (£19,661), produced a total of £41,445; and this left £5007 to be 
added to the net revenue account. 

The CHairMAN, in moving the adoption of the report and accounts, 
said they recorded the results of the Company’s half-century of exist- 
ence ; and it was a great satisfaction to the Directors, and he was sure 
it would be also to the shareholders, to find in the present statement 
evidence of continued progress and expansion. 


UNFAIR MUNICIPAL COMPETITION. 


Proceeding to deal with the items in the revenue account, he directed 
attention to the entry ‘‘ Rates and taxes, £5567,” which he said was an 
increase of {1000 compared with the preceding year. It was a large 
sum, and but for it the Company would be selling gas at upwards of 
2d. per 1000 cubic feet less than they were at present. They did not 
complain of the charge for rates and taxes, to pay which cheerfully was 
the duty of all good citizens ; but they had good cause of complaint, 
that while they were called upon to pay heavy rates, the municipal 
Electricity Department was not charged at all. They competed with 
the Gas Company in business, and it was unfair competition, inasmuch 
as the Company paid a public charge, from which the municipal de- 
partment was exempt. The net result was that ratepayers were com- 
pelled to contribute towards the cost of electricity, which they did not 
use, more than 1d. per 1000 cubic feet in the price of gas which they 
did use. In the other accounts, there was nothing calling for special 
comment. The reserve fund stood at £100,000; and the balance of the 
net revenue account, after payment of dividend, had reached £27,942. 
The capital had been increased by £66,308 ; and the expenditure on 
capital account by £58,937. The gas made had increased by 72 million 
cubic feet ; and the consumers by the substantial addition of 1862— 
the total number being 21,740. The mains laid measured upwards of 
311 miles ; the increase for the year being 27 miles, 


PROGRESS OF THE COMPANY, 


The increase in the quantity of gas sold and in the number of new 
Consumers was a record for any one year, and showed the response 
which the public had made to the Company’s policy of selling gas at a 
Ow price. The yearly increase now approached the total output of 
twenty years ago, during which time the price had been reduced from 
6s. 8d. to 4s. 3d. per 1000 cubic feet. The Company’s Engineer (Mr. 
ames Lowe, Assoc.M.Inst.C.E.) had prepared a diagram, showing the 





vicissitudes of the output from 1866, and its astonishing and steady 
increase since 1888—from 100 up to 660 millions. In 1884 they sold 
1390 cubic feet of gas per head of the population, whereas last year they 
old 5530 cubic feet per head. Facts like these spoke volumes for the 
popularity of gas for lighting, cooking, heating, &c. It was also an 
important and interesting thing that the Company were now selling 
about 50 per cent. of their total make of gas for other purposes than 
lighting—about 50 per cent. of their sales were daylight sales. 


PROVIDING FOR THE FUTURE—DESSAU VERTICAL RETORTS. 


The great increase in the Company’s business had made it incumbent 
on them to consider future manufacturing requirements. If the city 
and suburbs of Auckland continued to grow at anything like the 
present rate, the Company must prepare adequately to supply them 
with gas. The Directors had not overlooked their duty in this respect. 
The new gasholder and the new exhauster and boiler house, just com- 
pleted, were steps in the direction of expansion ; but they had now to 
consider further extensions of works. The manufacturing capacity of 
the present works was 2°5 million cubic feet per day; and they had 
already touched an output of 2°3 millions. The Directors had there- 
fore decided to erect an additional retort-house, with a manufacturing 
capacity of 1°5 million cubic feet, which would be the first of five sec- 
tions which had been designed in their scheme of extension. The 
whole scheme, when completed, would have a manufacturing capacity 
of 10 million cubic feet per day. It was intended to instal in the new 
retort-house 126 vertical retorts, on the Dessau system, which had 
been proved successful, and which, while the first cost was somewhat 
higher, showed the working expenses to be considerably lower than 
under the horizontal system. Additional coal storage would be re- 
quired ; and coal-handling plant, condensers, washing and purifying 
plant, station meters, &c., would also have to be provided. When 
this equipment was complete to the first section, the works would be 
capable of making 4 million cubic feet of gas per day, or 60 per cent. 
more than the present capacity—none too much, when it was remem- 
bered that the increase in the sales since 1907 was 50 percent. The 
cost of this development would be about £95,000. At Devonport, the 
works were undergoing a practical reconstruction. A new coal-store, 
capable of extension as required, had been completed; and a lift had 
been added to the large gasholder, which doubled its capacity. The 
works there, together with the necessary condensing and scrubbing 
plant, would be completed within the next two years, and would have 
a manufacturing capacity of 300,000 cubic feet per day. But the ulti- 
mate capacity designed in the scheme of reconstruction was 900,000 
cubic feet per day. The present output had reached a maximum of 
177,000 cubic feet. The cost of this work would be about £12,000. 


ADDITIONAL CAPITAL REQUIRED. 


The cost of the works to which he had referred would be about 
£107,000 ; the expenditure being spread over about four years, though 
a larger proportion of the capital would be required in the earlier 
rather than in the latter part of this period. In addition to this out- 
lay, the usual provision would have to be made for mains and services 
—say about £70,000, and for meters about £30,000. The expenditure, 
however, on these items would be governed by the rate of increase in 
the consumption. In order that the progressive policy of the Company 
might be continued with success, their capital charge must be kept as 
low as possible ; and it was therefore the intention of the Directors to 
make an additional issue of debentures of £100,000, bearing interest at 
5 per cent., with a currency of twenty years. These debentures would 
be offered for sale by tender from time to time. 

The motion was carried unanimously. 

The retiring Directors and Auditors having been re-elected, a hearty 
vote of thanks was accorded to the Chairman and Directors for their 
efficient management of the Company’s affairs during the past year. 





DEVONPORT GAS-WORKS COALING PLANT. 


A scheme for facilitating the discharge of coal cargoes for the gas- 
works was considered and adopted by the Devonport Town Council 


last Thursday. At present, the steamers are unloaded by hand labour, 
and the coal conveyed to the gas-works half-a-mile away by carts; 
and the suggestion was that plant should be installed at the quay by 
means of which the work of discharging the steamers will be done by 
cranes and grabs and the coal be conveyed to the gas-works by steam- 
waggons. The cost was estimated at {1100 for cranes, grabs, track, 
and weighbridge, and {2400 for four 5-ton steam-waggons and 3-ton 
trailers. The Gas Committee recommended that the scheme be 
adopted, and that the sum of £3500 for carrying it out be granted from 
the reserve fund of the undertaking. 

Alderman Tozer (the Chairman of the Committee) was absent from 
the meeting ; but a communication from him was read by the Town 
Clerk. In this, Mr. Tozer pointed out that great delay had recently 
occurred in unloading steamers, with the result that the Gas Committee 
had lost the rebate allowed by the coal contractors for the quick 
despatch of steamers. The annual consumption of coal at the gas- 
works is 30,000 tons; and at the present prices the cost of unloading 
and carting is 1s. 7?d. per ton, which will be increased to 1s. 113d. per 
ton under the new contract. The estimated cost of working the 
machinery and steam-waggons proposed, together with sinking fund 
on a ten-years’ basis, is £1356 per annum—a saving on the present 
charge of {1100 per annum, and of £1600 compared with the new 
contract. Itis estimated that, with the machinery proposed, an ordinary 
steamer can be discharged in from 2} to 3 days. Mr. Tozer pointed 
out that the suggested plant may be also used for other work. The 
adoption of the scheme would thus result in a large saving, and would 
enable the Committee to obtain more favourable quotations for coal, 
as tenderers would know that the steamers would not be delayed. 

Mr. Harvey opposed the adoption of the scheme, which he said was 
unworkable. Further, he remarked that, in erecting cranes and grabs 
to do the work of unloading steamers, the Gas Committee would 
throw forty men out of employment. He moved that the recom- 
mendation be referred back. Mr. Littleton seconded this proposal, 
also on the ground of the large displacement of labour it would cause, 
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SLOUGH WATER-WORKS PURCHASE ARBITRATION. 


Third Day’s Proceedings (continued). 


Another portion is given here of the report of the proceedings in the 
arbitration recently held at the Surveyors’ Institution, Great George 
Street, Westminster, to determine the price to be paid by the Slough 
Urban District Council for the undertaking of the Slough Water 
Works Company. The proceedings arose out of an Act passed last 
year, to carry into effect an agreement arrived at between the parties. 
The Company's case appeared in last week's “ JouRNAL ” (pp. 745-7). 


The Arbitrators were Mr. Joun E. WILtcox, forthe Urban District 
Council, and Mr. Cuartes Hawkstey, for the Water Cumpany. 
Mr. A. J. Ram, K.C., acted as Umpire. 

Mr. BaLFrour Browne, K.C., Mr. Honoratus Luioyp, K.C., Mr. 
TYLDESLEY Jones, and Mr. W. B. CLope (instructed by Messrs. 
Pontifex, Pitt, and Johnson) appeared for the Company; while Mr. 
WEDDERBURN, K.C., and Mr. F. N. KEEN (instructed by Messrs. 
Baker and Co.) represented the Council. 


The Case for the Council. 

Mr. WEDDERBURN said he proposed shortly to point out what, so far 
as he could see, would be the issaes between them ; but he did not pro- 
pose to argue the matters now. About certain things there was no 
question. There was no question that the figure to be capitalized was 
the amount of the maximum dividends; and there was no question as 
to what this figure was, because it was obvious from the agreed tables. 
This sum was entitled to the 10 per cent. The important point, of 
course, was the number of years by which the amount of maximum 
dividends was to be capitalized. Assuming the undertaking to be a 
perfect concern, devoid of all elements of insecurity, the multiplier 
ought not to be 30 years, but 25 years. He was going to reduce this 
number of years later. Apart from the 10 per cent., the object 
was that the shareholders here should be no better and no worse 
off when this transaction was completed than they were at the present 
moment. The next question was, whatever the right number of years 
might be for a perfect undertaking of this class, were there here ele- 
ments of insecurity which would make the tribunal give a less number 
of years? The elements of insecurity which he was going to give 
evidence about were these: First, there was the quality of the water. 
He was not saying that at the present moment the water was not a 
perfectly good water ; but there was danger of pollution from either 
the river or the surface. Then there was what might be called the 
craze for softening. This, again, was a matter which one must take 
into account, to the extent that if the Company had gone on, and the 
craze for softening had also gone on, the Company might have been 
put to very great expense in softening the water. The question of 
quality, however, was all-important, because if the tribunal came to 
the conclusion that the boreholes might be affected by the river, they 
would have to ask themselves where the Company could go. As to 
pressure, he was going to argue that the mains were inadequate for 
public and fire purposes, and that there was need for larger mains, as 
well as for a reservoir in a higher position. His remark applied chiefly 
to the 3-inch mains, but he thought to some others as well. A further 
risk was with regard to quantity. Another water authority might come 
into the neighbourhood. The final element of insecurity was the 
question of the high charges. The Council’s case here was that when- 
ever of recent years the Company had been before Parliament, their 
charges had been reduced. Other points were as to the proper sum to 
be paid to the debenture holders, and whether they should have the 
bonus of 10 per cent. ; and as to whether certain land was reasonably 
bought, and at a fair price. Lastly, there were the back-dividends, on 
which there seemed to be three issues—first, whether the £750 which 
was paid on Aug. 2, 1910, must be taken, in view of what the Com- 
mittee said, to have been paid in respect of back-dividends since 1880; 
secondly, what the rate of discounting should be—how quickly it 
could be assumed that the Company would have paid off their back- 
dividends; and, thirdly, there was the question of income-tax. 


The Council’s Evidence. 

Dr. Samuel Rideal, examined by Mr. WEDDERBURN, Said last January, 
in response to a telegram, he sent an assistant to Slough to take a 
sample of water for bacteriological examination. The sample was 
drawn from a tap on the main in the Surveyor's office, after letting the 
water run for a reasonable time. The analysis he made of the sample 
showed that there were some organisms present, but not a very high 
number. With regard to the coli organisms, he found them absent 
from 20 c.c., but present in 50 c.c. Dr. Thresh found them absent 
from 36 c.c. With regard to the bacillus enteriditis sporagenes, he did 
not find it at all. The conclusion he came to was that it was a very 
good water at present; but the presence of coli organisms in 50 c.c. 
made it just suspicious. Though not of the highest degree of purity, 
it was of a very high degree. In Thames-derived water generally, 
filtered in London, the coli organism was absent from Ioo c.c. or more. 
Early in February, he received another sample from the Surveyor, 
who asked him to make a chemical examination of it. The analysis 
showed that it was a hard water, but not so hard as pure chalk water. 
The organic matter was very small ; and the chlorine figure was rather 
high. There, again, it differed from the Thames-derived water, and 
from the pure chalk water. His analysis showed a good chemical 
quality, with no signs of the presence of pollution. The water would 
be improved by softening. Dr. Thresh’s analyses led him to think 
that the water from the boreholes was much more like the river water 
than that from the well. The bacillus coli must come either from the 
surface or from the river. The surface he eliminated, because ke was 
told that the boreholes and the well were sufficiently protected ; and 
looking both at the nature of the waters and the geological conditions, 
he would in any case be led to think it was river water that was coming 
into the boreholes and well. The chemical analysis confirmed the 
suspicion raised by the bacteriological examination, and the geological 
considerations confirmed the chemical results. 

In cross-examination by Mr. BALrour Browne, witness said that in 





the February sample the bacillus coli was present in 130 c.c., not in 
50c.c. There werea great number of waters of this quality which were 
supplied without any softening; and Thames-derived water was not 
softened. He had not made a separate analysis of the well water and 
the borehole water ; it was upon Dr. Thresh’s figures that he had been 
speaking in this connection. The water ought to have been examined 
systematically for some time past. At the present time it was as good 
as the London water ; but the latter was controlled by a daily analysis, 
whereas at Slough they had never had any analysis at all. 

Dr. Robert M. Beaton, examined by Mr. KEEn, said he had been 
Chairman of the Water Examination Committee of the Metropolitan 
Water Board since its formation. His opinion of the Slough water was 
that there was risk of contamination. The fact that the two samples 
examined by Dr. Rideal showed in one case the bacillus coli in 50 c.c., 
and the other in 130 c.c., showed that the water was unstable. In 
fact, it required careful watching. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Honoratus Lioyp: He had not taken any 
samples; but he had seen the analyses of Dr. Rideal, and in the main 
he agreed with him. 

Mr. William W. Cooper, Surveyor to the Slough Urban District Coun- 
cil, replying to Mr. KEEN, expressed the opinion that the top-water 
level of the reservoir was quite inadequate to supply water for fire pur- 
poses to all the highest buildings in the town ; and the position of the 
reservoir was not well chosen. As to the high-level water-tower, if a 
serious fire took place in the particular area supplied from it, the 
amount of water would be quite incommensurate with the require- 
ments of the case. Then there were a quantity of mains that ought to 
be of larger size. He had made certain tests of the pressures in com- 
pany with Mr. Secker; and he considered that for fire purposes they 
were most unsatisfactory. The second sample of water which Dr. 
Rideal examined was taken by witness in the same way as the first— 
from a tap coming directly off the main. So far as his knowledge went 
back (fifteen years), the Council had always put down the usual type of 
modern hydrants, which had a 23-inch outlet. 

Cross-examined by Mr. BALFour Browne, witness said he believed 
the water was at sufficient pressure to reach any cistern that might be 
in existence in any house in Slough. He could not say whether more 
than half of the hydrants had been fitted with the reduced orifice, in 
the old way. It was only with regard to fire that he had been speak- 
ing of the position of the reservoir. 

Mr. Henry Hall, Chief Officer of the Windsor Borough Fire-Brigade, 
in answer to Mr, KEEN, stated that on the occasion of a fire in Slough 
his engine was of no use, owing to the inadequate supply of water from 
ahydrant. Neither were the steamers from Eton and Datchet able to 
get to work at all. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Honoratus Lioyp: The Slough Fire 
Brigade had a pipe filling their engine-tank in the front street. Witness 
was sent round to the back. He did not know that the Captain of the 
Slough brigade had asked the representative of the Company to give 
him all the water possible, and that in order to do this.the valve in the 
side street (where witness was) was turned off. 


Fourth Day. 


Mr. Charles Maynard [the witness for the Company whose evidence 
was held over until after the start of the Council’s case], examined by 
Mr. Honoratus Lioyp, said he was in the employ of the Company, 
and looked after the engines at Stoke, and attended to the meters and 
mains. He described the arrangements made for getting water for the 
Slough steamer in connection with the fire that had been referred to, 
and said the chief of the fire brigade told him they had a good supply. 
He saw the Windsor brigade after the fire; but the members said 
nothing to him. 

Mr. WEDDERBURN (in cross-examination) : The fact is when a fire 
takes place, one has to be pretty careful with the water in Slough ? 

Witness : I do not know. 

Mr. Secker, re-called, and further examined by Mr. Honoratus 
Ltoyp, said the fire in question took place on a Sunday morning ; and 
at that time there was no pumping on Sundays. He explained a dia- 
gram which had been prepared for the purpose of showing the mains 
and connections which had been dealt with in discussing the supply of 
water to the fire-engine on the occasion of the conflagration referred 
to by previous witnesses. He pointed out that efforts were made, by 
closing a valve, to concentrate the pressure in High Street ; the result 
being a temporary reduction in pressure at other places. 

The evidence on behalf of the District Council was then resumed, by 
the calling of 

Mr. Frank Farr, an auctioneer and surveyor at Slough, who was 
examined by Mr. WEDDERBURN. He was questioned with regard to 
the 12 acres of land which had been purchased near the boreholes, and 
stated that, having regard to floods, it was useless for building, and its 
value as agricultural land was from £75 to £85 per acre. As to the 
acre near the reservoir, this was building land, and in 1895 was sold at 
the rate of £160 anacre. The reservoir site, he believed, was purchased 
by the Company in 1906 for £250. The acre on the other side of the 
reservoir (the latest purchase) he valued at £350. 

Cross-examined by Mr. BALFour BrownE: He did not value the 
land round the boreholes for water-works purposes. He remembered 
saying in 1908, in Parliament, that there was no reason for the Council 
(of which he was Chairman) to make any charge against the quality or 
quantity of the water supplied. 

Mr. James Diggle, examined by Mr. WEDDERBURN, said that he had 
several times inspected the Company’s area of supply. The inquiries 
which had now been carried out, and the bacteriological examination 
of the water, had not been made at the time of the proceedings in 
Parliament. In making his valuation, he had proceeded on the basis 
that the shareholders were entitled to be put in a position which would 
make them no better and no worse off than they were at present, apart 
from the 10 per cent. which was to be given them. That was to say, 
they ought to be able to invest the money they received in respect of 
their shares so as to yield an equal income with equal security. The 
return which could be obtained on the ordinary shares of water com- 
panies which were fairly comparable with Slough would be on the 
average about 4} percent. A list he had, in fact, showed an average 
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yield of £4 6s. 5d. per cent., which would represent just a little over 
23 years’ purchase. Some “B” shares in the Slough Company 
were sold by auction in 1907 at a price which represented about 
232 years’ purchase. In 1902, 1904, and 1905 similar shares were sold 
at rates yielding an average return of over 5 per cent. 

Mr. BaLFrour Browne remarked that in November, 1910, some of 
the shares were sold at much higher prices than this. 

Mr. WEDDERBURN : That was after it was known we were going to 
arian ; and I am also told there were peculiar circumstances about 
the sale. 

Examination continued : Having regard to all the circumstances, if 
this concern were of its class a perfect undertaking, with absolutely 
nothing to be done to it, he would fix the value at 25 years’ purchase. 
The undertaking was, however, not perfect. There were elements of 
very great risk and insecurity, and also things to be done ; and there- 
fore in his valuation he reduced the multiple of 25 to 224 years— 
leaving, of course, the maximum dividend figure the same. Assuming 
the evidence of Dr. Rideal to be sound, it constituted a matter which 
must be regarded asa risk and taken into account. It was very impor- 
tant indeed that the bacillus coli should have been found in the water to 
the extent named by Dr. Rideal ; for such water could not be regarded 
as first class. The rest-levels of the water in the Company’s well and 
the level of the water in the river suggested that some communication 
existed between the well or boreholes and the Thames. The water 
should be watched at regular intervals. Though to a large extent it 
was a matter of sentiment, he thought it was better from a health point 
of view also that water of this hardness should be softened. The 
“craze” for softening was likely to increase. There was plenty 
of water at the source ; it was the quality that was not satisfac- 
tory. There was, too, insufficient pressure throughout the whole 
of the district—due to the position of the existing service reservoir 
and the size of the pipes. Having regard to the various levels 
of the district, the reservoir was much lower than it should be 
for a first-class scheme of water supply. It would be unwise to extend 
the existing service reservoir ; but the Council should construct a new 
one at Stoke Common. The mains generally were very small indeed. 
Even if the reservoir were moved, it would still be inadequate. 
The pressure would be all right, owing to the higher altitude of the 
reservoir ; but the difficulty with regard to volume would not have been 
overcome. There were many 3-inch mains throughout the area; and 
these were of no use for supplying water for fire-engine purposes. 
With a first-class undertaking, it was not usual to have to manipulate 
the mains to deal with fires. There ought at all times to be adequate 
pressure and a sufficient supply immediately available, both by day 
and night—pumping or not pumping. He would say that the life of the 
mains at Slough was substantially nearly half gone—though it was, of 
course, not a veryold concern. The Local Government Board allowed 
30 years for mains; but he generally put the life down at 50 years. 
The same with the pumping plant—they might say the life was nearly 
half gone. For the 12 acres of land subject to flooding, he would say 
that even a price of £150 per acre would be very excessive. The water 
charges were high as compared with those of other towns with supplies 
obtained from underground sources, though numerous reductions had 
been imposed upon the Company. The probability of a further reduc- 
tion was an element of insecurity. As to his valuation, 22} years’ 
purchase of maximum dividends of £2768 12s. came to £62,293 Ios., 
to which he added 1o per cent. for compulsory purchase (£6229 Ios.), 
making £68,523. Then there was £5000 for the debenture stock. The 
over-spent capital to December, 1911, he took at £8691, and deducted 
from it £1500 excess price paid for the land adjoining the boreholes 
and the reservoir—giving £80,714. The back-dividends on the agreed 
table—£7208 1os., payable at the rate of £1200 per annum, and dis- 
counted over a period of six years on the 44 per cent. table—had a 
present value of £6196. From this he deducted the revenue balance 
at Dec. 31, 1911, £4549; estimated further revenue balance to date of 
transfer (June 30, 1912), at the rate of £1600 a year, £800; income-tax 
on “A” shares to Dec, 31 last, £58 ; income-tax on “ B” shares, £349 ; 
income-tax on debenture interest not deducted by the Company, £156; 
and income-tax on Directors’ and Auditors’ fees, £57—total, £5969. 
This made his valuation £80,941. The £7208 for back-dividends he 
arrived at after deducting the £750 which was paid on Aug. 2. 

In cross-examination by Mr. BaLtFour Browne, witness said that, 
supposing Dr. Rideal had not given evidence, he would not have 
attempted to makea valuation until he had had the water bacteriologi- 
cally examined. It was true that the rate of increase in the district 
had been very high; but that this rate of increase would be maintained, 
he did not know. Counsel asked a number of questions with regard to 
the evidence given before the Parliamentary Committee in 1908, and 
read lengthy extracts therefrom ; but witness’s reply was that he did 
not know then what he had found out since. He went on to say that 
the cost of a new reservoir to hold 14 million gallons would be £7500. 
In the case of Devonport, he adopted a greater number of years’ pur- 
chase; but the price of money was very different then from what it 
was now. Asked what amount in years he took off in valuing the 
Slough undertaking on account of the presence of the bacillus coli, 
witness said he could not put it into money value. There were certain 
risks he had got to take, including the quality of the water and the 
possibility of a reduction in the charges; and both factors he was 
unable to estimate at the moment, because he did not know what he 
would have todo. It was because of the impossibility of calculating 
in money the elements of risk, that he had adopted the plan of simply 
striking 2} years’ off the purchase price that he would have adopted 
for a perfect undertaking of this class. With regard to the position of 
the reservoir, every time he had met the Water Committee he had told 
them that when the works came into their hands, they would have to 
build another reservoir. He could not refer to an undertaking in this 
country that had no 3-inch mains; but he knew of no case where there 
was such a superabundance of pipes of this size as at Slough. He 
himself never now put down 3-inch mains anywhere. The Council 
would have to spend a great deal of money on enlarging the mains. 
If he attempted to give a monetary value to his various deductions, 
they heey amount to a considerable sum more than the 24 years’ 
purchase, 


The Umpire pointed out if a new reservoir was to be provided at a 





cost of £7500, this alone would more than eat up the 2} years’ pur- 
chase; and he asked witness to prepare as definite figures as possible 
of all the items which, in his opinion, ought to be rightly incurred 
shortly by the Council to make the concern what it should be. 

Witness : I shall be happy to do it. 

Mr. BatFour Browne: I think you will have a difficulty in splitting 
up the 24 years. 

Mr. WEDDERBURN: That is not the point. What Mr. Diggle has 
said is that he will not be able to apportion it; but he will give a 
figure. 

eThe Umpire: I am afraid that will not help us. What we want 
from Mr. Diggle, if he can give it to us, is the amount he thinks ought 
to be deducted, and how it is arrived at. 

Mr. Honoratus Lioyp: He said himself that they will want a new 
reservoir and larger mains. He can put that into figures. 


Fifth Day. 


Mr. Diggle, further cross-examined by Mr. BaLFrour Browne, said 
he had, since the previous day, prepared an estimate of the expendi- 
ture immediately necessary for the provision of a new reservoir and 
the enlargement of distributing mains. This was in response to the 
request of the Umpire to have the figures for the items included by 
witness in the 2$ years’ purchase he had deducted from the value of 
the undertaking on account of imperfections. He said the reservoir 
to hold 14 million gallons, with ground and fencing, would cost 
£8250. From this, he deducted half the cost of the existing service 
reservoir, to be written off capital and charged to revenue, £3000 ; and 
allowance for 1 acre of land adjoining the reservoir, including allow- 
ance for fencing, £400. This left £4850 for the reservoir. A new 
15-inch main between the existing reservoir at Stoke Poges and the 
proposed service reservoir at Stoke Common would cost £3500. From 
this he allowed excess of cost of main over present requirements, 
£1575—leaving £1925. Then the enlargement of certain distributing 
mains he put at £170—making a total outlay of £6945. He remarked 
that, with regard to the enlargement of the distributing mains, the 
amount he had charged to capital account was the difference between 
the size of an 8-inch main and a 6-inch main. The remainder he 
charged to revenue. He admitted that, supposing the Company had 
spent all the money shown in his estimate, the Council would have 
had to account to them for this excess capital. The risks named were 
the only ones he could assess in money. There were, however, others 
upon which he could not at the present moment place a monetary 
value. Apart from other considerations, he would say that, if irre- 
deemable, the 5 per cent. debenture stock ought to be purchasable 
on a 4 percent. basis. He would not assess a debenture in a water 
undertaking higher than 25 years’ purchase. For the purpose of his 
valuation, irredeemable debenture stock was worth no more than ordi- 
nary shares. No security in relation to water stock would be regarded 
by him as worth more than 25 years’ purchase. The debentures were 
issued at par, at 5 per cent.; and this being so, the Company could 
not have been regarded as a very good one. It might be worth more 
than par to the holder ; but this was a sufficient figure for the purposes 
of the Council’s valuation. Had the Council been aware of all the 
facts earlier, they would have asked Parliament to still further restrict 
the back-dividends. With regard to the income-tax wrongly paid in 
respect of the “‘B” shares, as the Company had paid it, and had not 
deducted it, the Company ought now to refund the amount. 

In re-examination by Mr. WEDDERBURN, witness repeated that the 
want of pressure in the district was a very serious matter indeed. He 
drew up his valuation after Dr. Rideal had made his bacteriological 
examination, and with this report in his mind. His valuation of 
284 years’ purchase in the Devonport case included everything; and 
this being so, and taking into consideration the condition of the money 
market, it was equivalent to about 22} years’ purchase, when compared 
with the present case. He had assumed that the Slough Company was 
a well-assured undertaking on a 4 per cent. basis when the different 
matters pointed out by him had been taken into consideration ; and 
therefore he gave, in the first place, 25 years for both the debentures 
and the ordinary shares. 

Mr. HawksLey: Much of your evidence depends upon the liability 
of the Company to provide water for the extinction of fires. Under 
what statutory provision do you find this liability ? 

Witness : First of all, I would rather assume that the statutory pro- 
vision of the Water-Works Clauses Act, 1847, is that a water company 
should have a supply of water at sufficient pressure to reach the top of 
the highest storey ; and I take it that the intention of the Act is that it 
shall be at such pressure and in such quantity that it will be useful for 
its purpose. 

You say such pressure as would be useful for its purpose. Has not 
the purpose been defined by the Act to be the purpose of domestic 
supply? Iam not overlooking the fact that a company or other water 
supplier is bound to furnish water free of charge for the extinction of 
fires ; but nothing is said, I think, in the Act about either the quantity 
or the pressure ?—I believe there is nothing expressly said by the Act ; 
but, by inference, I should assume that the intention of the Act was 
that the water should be of such pressure and such quantity that it 
would be useful for all purposes—fire and domestic. I know the New- 
castle case, and the view that was then expressed ; but I cannot forget 
that at this moment I am the buyer of an undertaking, and I will not 
give the same value for a second-rate concern that I would for a first- 
class one. I do not consider a concern is first-rate unless it is able to 
give a good quantity at a good pressure, and at a high elevation. 

Mr. Wittcox: You say that without the new works you cannot get 
sufficient pressure ? 

Witness : Most certainly not. 

The Umpire : Would the new reservoir make the 3-inch mains avail- 
able for fire purposes to a proper extent ? 

Witness: It would improve them. 

Mr. Edward J. Silcox, in answer to Mr. KEEN, said he had carefully 
considered the abstracts of accounts which had been prepared in this 
case, and had inspected the works, which, he agreed with Mr. Diggle, 
were of a plain character. From the facts as disclosed, it seemed that 
the nearer one got tothe river, the more water was to be obtained from 
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the chalk. Very probably the water might come from the river. The 
water at this point was flowing from underground into the river; and 
everything pointed to the existence of a state of affairs which would 
also allow the water, in appropriate circumstances, to pass from the 
river into the chalk. This possibility of the water coming through from 
the river was one of the elements of risk that had to be taken into con- 
sideration. Both the size of the distributing mains and the altitude of 
the reservoir were material factors in connection with the question of 
pressure. The mains were decidedly small for the population to be 
supplied. The situation of the reservoir was not a good one; it having 
been placed at too lowa level. The general arrangements for pressure 
were such as did not constitute a first-class undertaking. He had pre- 
pared a valuation in which the figures were much the same as those 
given by Mr. Diggle. The practice now was to value what the vendor 
would lose; and this was what he had tried todo. He had endeavoured 
to assess the amount of compensation that should be paid to the share- 
holders for the loss they were sustaining by being deprived of their 
property. He had not attempted to value the water-works undertak- 
ing. He found the limitation to be that the Company might take 10 per 
cent. on one class of shares and 7 per cent. on another. This was what 
the shareholders were going to lose ; and it was what he had to value. 
One of the well-known methods of determining the measure of loss 
sustained by a vendor was to ascertain the terms on which he could 
reinstate himself in a similar class of property. This being a second- 
class company, it meant that the shareholders were only entitled to be 
reinstated in a second-class undertaking. Therefore he said, instead 
of 25 years’ purchase (which he regarded as the proper multiplier fora 
first-class company), he should reduce it to 224 years, which was the 
equivalent figure for a second-class company. Of course, there was 
the 10 per cent. to be added. The elements of risk—such as those 
which had already been discussed —he used to the extent only of saying 
that they were indications that the concern was not a first-class one. 
The years’ purchase he had named were borne out first of all by the 
prices at which the “B” shares of the Company were issued, and 
secondly by the returns which were obtained in the stocks of other 
companies of a similar class. The fact that it was a small under- 
taking also had some bearing on the matter. He agreed that the ele- 
ments of risk included possible pollution of the water, the chance of 
the supply being tapped by other authorities, and the charges made 
for water. With regard to back-dividends, he agreed with Mr. Diggle’s 
evidence. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Honoratus Lioyp: Each individual com- 
pany had to be treated on its merits. For parallel cases, he should say 
that a gravitation supply was a rather better security than a pumping 
supply from underground sources. At the present time, 25 years’ 
purchase was the most he would allow for any pumping supply. In 
this case, he did not complain of the hardness of the water or suggest 
that it should be softened. It was quite a common circumstance for 
water to flow into and out of the chalk formation, under natural circum- 
stances and under artificial ones—not at the same time, of course. 
There were many places where one got springs at one time of the year, 
and swallow-holes at another. Apart from the evidence of Dr. Rideal, 
he had never heard anything to show that the water did flow from the 
river into the chalk. It was very unlikely that the bacillus coli would 
get into a well from the packing of a pump. The pressure was very 
inadequate over a large portion of the district. His idea of the statu- 
tory obligation was that they should give an adequate supply of water 
for fire purposes; but he could not refer to the portion of the Water- 
Works Clauses Act which contained this obligation. He was not 
aware that the Company’s charges for water were below the average of 
all recent legislation. If the debenture stock was irredeemable, he 
would give 25 years’ purchase; if it was redeemable, he would only 
give par value. Whether or not the work Mr. Diggle recommended 
was carried out, it would not affect his (witness’s) valuation in the 
slightest degree. 

Re-examined by Mr. WEpDERBURN: He desired to draw attention to 
the fact that the ultimate object of the tribunal here was not to see 
how much the undertaking was worth, but how much the interest of 
the shareholders in it was worth. There was a distinction to be 
drawn, both in respect of security and market value, between large and 
small undertakings. It might well be that softening would be the best 
means of purifying ; but if the water was perfectly pure, and there was 
no danger of admixture of river water, the hardness would not be an 
objection that would need to be overcome. 

The Umpire: In your opinion, is the present state of affairs such 
that if you were advising this Council you would tell them that, what- 
ever they might have to pay for the works, they must at once incur a 
further capital outlay of £8250, with an annual expenditure of £200 or 
£300, for improving the pressure ? 

Witness : I should tell them that if they wanted to havea satisfactory 
pressure that is what they would have to expend to do it. 

Mr. W. B. Keen, examined by Mr. F. N. KEEn, said he had prepared 
tables in conjunction with Mr. Cash, and he explained several points 
that arose in connection with them. As to the present value of the 
back-dividends, he thought payment over six years, at {1200 a year, 
was a fair basis. He had never known of a case of a debenture or 
debenture stock being treated as of greater value than its face value, 
If the stock was irredeemable, he would expect to see this word on the 
certificate. There was, however, nothing indicating that it was to be 
repaid. If the stock was irredeemable, he would, having regard to 
all the circumstances, say 30 years’ purchase was absurd. 

Cross-examioed by Mr. BaLrour Browne: As a going concern, the 
debentures would be worth whatever they would fetch in the market. 
If the Company continued, he agreed there would be asurplus revenue 
of £1600; but no water company would devote the whole of their sur- 
plus to the payment of back-dividends. Surplus revenue was not 
always incash. The £400 difference between the £1600 surplus and 
the {1200 he had allowed for back-dividend payments, would be re- 
tained by the Company as additional working capital or for meeting 
extraordinary outlay from time to time. 


This concluded the evidence ; andthe speeches of Counsel followed. 
A report of these will be given next week. 





DONCASTER GAS-WORKS EXTENSION. 


Local Government Board Inquiry. 


Some interesting particulars concerning the Doncaster Gas-Works 
were given at an inquiry held at the Guildhall last Thursday by Mr. H. 
SHELFORD BipWELL, M.Inst.C.E., one of the Inspectors of the Local 
Government Board, into an application made by the Corporation for 
sanction to borrow £33,000 for the purposes of their gas undertaking. 


The Town Crerk (Mr. R. A. H. Tovey) said the outstanding loans 
on the gas account amounted to £44,581 ; and the Corporation had not 
exceeded their borrowing powers. The £33,000 applied for was re- 
quired for the extension of the plant at the gas-works. When the 
Corporation Act of 1904 was passed, the undertaking was worth about 
£150,000 ; and the annual output of gas was 195 million cubic feet. By 
the Act named, Parliament legalized a previously unauthorized loan of 
£12,000, and also sanctioned a further loan of £40,000 for future de- 
velopments. The maximum price of gas was fixed at 3s. 6d. per 1000 
cubic feet, and the minimum illuminating power at 15 candles. The 
amount actually expended up to the present time, including the £12,000 
loan, was £48,130. In addition, the Corporation had spent £9377 on 
capital account out of the revenue of the undertaking ; and they handed 
over to the borough fund various sums each year. From 1904 till now 
the contributions had reached £43,000. They had an unexhausted 
balance of £3870 on the 1904 borrowing powers. The amount which 
it was proposed to expend was £37,125; and deducting the £3870, 
there was left, in round figures, the £33,000 now asked for. The pro- 
posed expenditure was made up as follows: Extension of the retort- 
house and stores, building a chimney, retort-bench, additional coal- 
conveyor, hoppers, and elevators, £8350 ; condensers and connections, 
£800 ; additional boiler and foundation, £600; exhauster, £400 ; tar- 
extractor, £200; scrubbing plant, £1000; purifier, connections, &c., 
£1400; gasholder, £9600; district extensions of mains, meters, &c. 
(£4000 for three years), £12,000o—total, £34,350. Adding 10 per cent. 
for contingencies made a grand total of £37,785. The output of gas 
for the present financial year (to March 25), estimating the last fort- 
night, was 285 million cubic feet, compared with 195 millions in 1904. 
The maximum day’s output up to date was 1,352,000 cubic feet ; and 
it was estimated that in three years’ time it would be 1,700,000 cubic 
feet. The augmentation in the number of consumers in the past nine 
years had been 4580 ; and the increase in the length of main was some 
20 miles. 

Mr. Robert Watson, the Gas Engineer and Manager to the Corpora- 
tion, stated that it was proposed to proceed with the erection of the 
gasholder as soon as sanction to the loan was received, and also with 
the washing and scrubbing plant ; leaving the extensions of carboniz- 
ing plant to be dealt with next year. The Corporation had decided to 
have a guide-framed holder, having had the Ilkeston disaster in view. 
They had not quite decided yet whether to have horizontal or vertical 
retorts. 

The Inspector said he must know definitely before the loan was 
sanctioned. He could not give the Corporation £33,000, and allow 
them to do as they pleased. 

The inquiry concluded with an expression of thanks from the Mayor 
(Mr. W. Clark) for the manner in which the Local Government Board 
had expedited matters. 


LEICESTER GAS AND WATER UNDERTAKINGS. 





At a Special Meeting of the Leicester Town Council last Tuesday 
evening, reports by the Gas and Water Committees were submitted. 


Alderman T. Smitu, in moving the adoption of the Gas Committee's 
report, said the total receipts during the past year had been £162,674, 
against £160,804 in 1910—an increase of £1870; and the expenditure 
totalled £114,060, against £110,625, or an increase of £3435. The 
total profit for the year was £46,497, against £47,829—a decrease of 
£1230. The Committee recommended that this surplus should be dis- 
posed of as follows: £6729 to be applied in part payment of the cost 
of new meters purchased during the year, and charged to capital ; 
£5400 to be placed to the reserve fund, increasing it to £45,113; and 
£34,368 to be paid to the Finance Committee for the relief of the rates. 

Mr. G. E. HiLton seconded the motion. 

Mr. J. THomas moved an amendment to the effect that only £3729 
should be applied in part payment of the cost of new meters ; that only 
£4400 should be placed to the reserve fund; and that £38,368 should 
be handed to the Finance Committee in relief of the rates. He said 
they all felt that the time had come when, in the interests of the town, 
it was their duty to keep the rates as low as they possibly could, and 
prevent as far as possible any increase. By his amendment, a further 
sum of £4000 would be applied to the rates, which was equal to 1d. in 
the pound ; and this would relieve the ratepayers to that extent. The 
feeling in the town was that the rates were going up; and the result 
was to drive industries out of the town as well as prevent others from 
coming in. 

Mr. C. Squire seconded the amendment, and said the announcement 
that the rates were to go up 14d. might well have the effect of putting 
off manufacturers who were seeking fresh sites for works. 

Alderman Sir W. W. Vincent said there could be no suggestion 
that the ratepayers who found the capital for municipal undertakings 
ought not to have any benefit whatever from these undertakings. He 
was desirous of keeping the rates down as far as possible ; but he was 
going to support the Gas Committee. 

The amendment was lost by 38 votes to 16; and the Committee's 
report and recommendations were adopted. 

Mr. Parsons moved the adoption of the report of the Water Com- 
mittee, whose accounts for the six months ended Dec. 31 showed that 
the net profit, after payment of interest on the capital, was £19,082. 
After deducting £3742, the half-yearly payment to the sinking fund, 
there was a balance of £15,340, which, added to the balance of net 
profit for the six months ended June last, made a total of £27,065, 
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against a total of £22,724 last year. This brought the total of the 
special water funds, created under the Derwent Valley Water Act to 
£251,936. Mr. Parsons said the works from Sawley to Hallgates were 
practically completed ; and the Committee were now doing a little 
work from Hallgates to Gilroes in order to supply the town. This 
would be finished in July, when they hoped to get Derwent water. 

Alderman Sawpay seconded the motion. 

Mr. Carver asked, as it had been stated that they would shortly 
have too much water, whether the Committee would take into con- 
sideration the sale of the Swithland reservoir. 

Mr. Parsons, in reply, said that when the Derwent water came, the 
Committee would no doubt very carefully consider what should be 
done with the three reservoirs. He did not think that any of them 
would be disused ; but it was rather too soon to make any suggestion 
in this direction. 

The report was approved. 


NOTES FROM SCOTLAND. 





From Our Own Correspondent. 
Saturday, 

On the invitation of the Convener and members of the Glasgow Cor- 
poration Gas Committee, a company representative of the principal 
engineering, shipbuilding, and foundry establishments in the city and 
neighbourhood met inthe Royal Technical College on Wednesday even- 
ing to hear a lecture on Gas-Furnace Work, with practical demonstra- 
tions, by Mr. E. P. Taudevin, of the Richmond Stove and Meter Com- 
pany. Bailie Smith, Convener of the Smoke Abatement Committee, 
presided. The lecture, together with a report of the discussion thereon, 
will be found on p. 809. 

The continuance of the miners’ strike has inflated coal prices out of 
all proportion to their real value ; and in several instances throughout 
Scotland supplies for the local gas-works have been got only at extor- 
tionate rates. The Kilsyth Town Council, who last week were short 
of coal at the gas-works, have secured a supply sufficient for the next 
couple of months. The Edinburgh and Leith Corporation Gas Com- 
missioners, on the other hand, while they have a supply sufficient to 
take them into the summer months, can only get coal from the pit-head 
by allowing the Railway Company a stock sufficient for the working 
of the train. 

During the week, Mr. Alex. Wilson, the General Manager and En- 
gineer of the Glasgow Corporation Gas Department, issued a statement 
in which he reassured the citizens that there was no immediate prospect 
of the gas supply of the city being affected by the coal miners’ strike. 
Not only were all the gasholders full, but there were ample stocks of 
coal at all the works; so that gas of the standard quality could be pro- 
duced for more than a month yet, in the same quantity as was being 
supplied at the present. In the meantime, a considerable saving of 
consumption has been effected in the city by keeping every alternate 











gas-lamp in the street unlit. Mr. Wilson also made the gratifying 
announcement that coke could be had at the rate of 1d. for 14 lbs., for 
quantities not exceeding 56 lbs. 

From various parts of Scotland reports are to hand regarding the 
difficulties of the local gas committees. In Greenock, alternate lamps 
are only being lighted in the streets, and the Gas Department have 
issued an appeal to the public to exercise care and economy. Helens- 
burgh has also reduced its street lighting somewhat. The stock of coal 
at the gas-works there will last fornearly a month. InAyr the master 
bakers have entered into an arrangement with the gas companies re- 
garding the supply of gas for power and lighting. The Kilmarnock 
Corporation have intimated to the School Board that the further 
supply of coke for the heating of the schools cannot be guaranteed, as 
the whole has been requisitioned for the bakers in the town. The 
Corporation have managed to secure 500 tons of coal, which will carry 
them, with care, to the end of April. From Kirkintilloch the report 
is to the effect that the supply of coal at the gas-works would last 
‘“‘four or five weeks.” There has been a greatly reduced consumption 
of gas owing to the closing-down of factories. Paisley has followed 
Glasgow in supplying 56 lbs. of coke for 4d. In Ardrossan, there is a 
stock of coal at the gas-works sufficient to last ‘‘ four or five weeks.” 
At Cambuslang, six weeks’ supply is stored. 

At the recent meeting of Dumfries Town Council, the Provost said 
it was satisfactory they had such an adequate supply of coal at the 
gas-works, and that there was no fear of the supply of gas being 
affected. The Gas Manager was cordially thanked for his foresight. 
At Kelso, there were eight weeks’ stock of coal inhand. At Dunferm- 
line, there has been a restriction in the street lighting. The Gas Com- 
mittee were also considering the advisability of suspending gas supply 
to factories for overtime working. The Peterhead Town Council, 
after a special meeting, resolved to restrict the street lighting, and they 
have issued a warning to gasconsumers to be very careful indeed. The 
gas-works at Kirkcaldy have a supply for “four or five weeks ;” and 
the Gas Committee have obtained sanction to restrict the street light- 
ing. Broughty Ferry, with a four weeks’ coal supply at the gas-works, 
have agreed to curtail street lighting. The Dalbeattie Gas-Works have 
a month’s stock of coal laid by. The closing of so many mills in 
Dundee has helped the situation there. There is no apprehension of 
a serious restriction at the gas-works. Largs reports that the supply 
of coal will last until the end of April. Annan hasa six weeks’ supply 
for gas purposes. At the Inverness Gas-Works there is coal sufficient 
to last for upwards of four weeks. The Wick Gas-Works have a 
supply sufficient for “‘several weeks ;” while at Tain there are only 
some 200 tons of coal at the gas-works. 

One effect of the strike has been to create an enhanced demand for 
gas-fires, cookers, grillers, and other domestic appliances; and the 
reports from Glasgow, Edinburgh, Aberdeen, and Dundee are to the 
effect that most of them will remain in use after the strike is over. 

At a meeting of the Brechin Town Council on Wednesday—Provost 
Ferguson presiding—Treasurer Archibald, on behalf of the Committee 
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THE EFFECT OF THE COAL STRIKE. 





The Coal Strike will give an impetus 
to the sale of gas for cooking purposes. 
Especially will this be so in the case 
of small householders. They feel most 
acutely the dearness of coal, and, pro- 
vided they are offered a suitable cooker, 
it will now be an easy matter to induce 
them to use gas. The most suitable 
cookers are the 


“KENT” & “SUSSEX.” 


Compact, just large enough, cheap. 


These cookers and many others are on 
view at our stand (No. 71) at Tue 
Smoke ABATEMENT Exursition, Agricul- 
tural Hall. Tickets on Application. 


R. & A. MAIN, LTD. 


WORKS: Gothic Works, EDMONTON, N.; Gothic Iron-Works, 
FALKIRK; and Gothic Works, BIRMINGHAM. 


SHOW-ROOMS AND BRANCHES: 235, Princes St., Oxford Circus, W.; 
136, Renfield St., GLASGOW; 56, Broad St., BIRMINGHAM; 
83, Old Market St., BRISTOL; 13, Whitworth St. West, MANCHESTER; 
333, Queen St., MELBOURNE; 12, Cunningham Lane, Pitt St., 
SYDNEY; and 8, Exchange Place, Donegall St., BELFAST. 
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who are considering the proposed purchase of the gas-works, reported 
that they recommend that the Council should approach the Gas Com- 
pany with the object of seeing if, in the event of the Council adopting 
the Burghs Gas Supply (Scotland) Act, they would be willing to dispose 
of the undertaking for £28,500, or, alternatively, if they would agree 


to a friendly arbitration. He submitted that the Council should pro- 
ceed with the matter; and Mr. Dundas having seconded, the motion 
was unanimously agreed to. 

The report by the Gas Manager of Dumfries with reference to the 
comparative cost of the ordinary and prepayment meters was before 
the recent meeting of Dumfries Town Council. Consideration of the 
matter was meantime delayed ; and the Gas Manager was instructed 
to obtain, for the information of the Committee, details from other 
burghs as to the terms on which cookers, &c., were supplied to con- 
sumers free of charge. 

The Town Council of Arbroath have refused the application by the 
stokers at the gas-works for an increase of wages, on the ground that 
the wages paid were about the highest given when compared with 
towns of similar size in Scotland. 

The Gas Committee of the Glasgow Corporation have entrusted to 
a Special Sub-Committee the consideration of the wages paid to engi- 
neers employed in the department, and the conditions of service of 
employees at Dawsholm, Tradeston, and Provan Gas-Works. 

In the course of his annual report, Dr. Matthew Hay, Medical 
Officer of Health for the City of Aberdeen, makes allusion to the water 
supply. He remarksthat, had the Avon scheme been carried through, 
the city would have been in possession of one of the finest water 
supplies in the United Kingdom. The supply from the River Dee, as 
delivered in its present condition, was, as he had repeatedly stated, open 
to the risk of conveying the infection of water-borne diseases, and too 
much weight should not be attached to the immunity which the city 
had enjoyed hitherto in respect to this species of disease. It could not 
be denied that such danger as might attach to the present supply could 
be greatly reduced by the introduction of a proper system of purifica- 
tion, as by means of storage and filtration. 

A satisfactory agreement has been come to with the Troon Town 
Council for a water supply to the Barassie garden suburb. 

The Glenfarg water scheme is estimated to cost £50,000. The work 
will not be commenced this summer, but is meantime being surveyed. 

At a meeting held in Larbert on Tuesday, a good deal of opposition 
was displayed during the delivery of addresses by members of the 
Falkirk Town Council in support of the Extension Order for the 
burgh. This feeling was further emphasized on Thursday, when the 
result of the plebiscite of ratepayers was announced. The voting was: 
Against incorporation, 2006; for, 81; majority against, 1925. 

The petition in favour of the amalgamation of Govan with Glasgow, 
which was circulated in the former burgh last week, has received 
12,000 signatures from householders, of whom there are 17,000 in 
Govan. A similar petition by the shopkeepers, all of whom have not 
yet been called upon, has over 300 names. 








A Municipal Officers’ Guild has been formed in Dundee ; and among 
the Vice-Presidents are Mr. Alexander Yuill, the Gas Engineer, Mr, 
George Baxter, the Water Engineer, Mr. H. Richardson, the Electri- 
cal Engineer, and Mr. James Thomson, the City Engineer. 

The Clydebank and District Water Trust met on Thursday evening, 
when an estimate of the cost of completing the works at Burncrooks 
and the filters, as prepared by the Engineer, was submitted. The 
estimated cost for the works was £20,045; for land, £3440; for slow 
sand filters, including land, £11,000, and for filters of the rapid type, 
including house, {6000. It was agreed to delay consideration of the 
filter question until some of the local authorities now putting in instal- 
lations had completed their operations, as their success or failure would 
enable the Trust to determine what class should be adopted. 

The guarantee offered by the local shipbuilders to Greenock Town 
Council for transmitting electricity to Port Glasgow. has, it is under- 
stood, not been accepted. The scheme to supply Port Glasgow would 
entail a capital expenditure of about £5000. The shipbuilders offer a 
guarantee equal to £1500 per annum, 


CURRENT SALES OF GAS PRODUCTS. 


LIVERPOOL, March 16. 





Sulphate of Ammonia. 

As the week has progressed, the tone of the market for this article 
has gained in strength, and all available supplies have found a ready 
outlet at steadily increasing prices. Foreign consumers generally have 
not shown much keenness in purchasing ; but dealers in this country 
have proved eager buyers in the near position, realizing that the coal 
strike is having the effect of curtailing the production, especially as 
regards the output from coke-ovens. The nearest values at the close 
are £14 Ios. per ton f.o.b. Hull, £14 11s. 3d. per ton f.o.b. Liverpool, 
and {£14 12s. 6d. per ton f.o.b. Leith. Future delivery continues to 
attract little attention ; and in the absence of actual business being re- 
ported, the quotations remain nominally £14 ros. per ton for April-June, 
and {£14 5s. per ton for July-December shipment. 


Nitrate of Soda. 
This market is again dearer, and holders on spot now require 11s, 
per cwt. for ordinary and 11s. 13d. for refined quality. 


Lonpon, March 18. 
Tar Products. 

The markets for tar products continue firm. In pitch, there has 
been a fair amount of inquiry during the past week ; contracts having 
been made at better prices. Benzols are steady. Solvent naphtha is 
very firm; and a fair amount of business has been done in this article. 
Crude carbolic is of very little interest at the moment so far as new 
business is concerned. Creosote maintains its price; and there is a 
fair amount of inquiry. 

The average values during the week were: Tar, 25s. 3d. to 29s. 3d. 
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Great heat for 
little gas 


EFFICIENCY, 


The “ Kalo” Gas Fire is 

similar in design to the 

“QOlak,” but is of square 
shape. 





ARDEN HILL’S new Q-K SERIES of Gas Fires. 


THE VERY LATEST INVENTION IN HEATING BY GAS. 
Fitted with the new **Helium”’ Radiants (f%%,) which give pure 
and perfect Radiant heat—warming the room without drying the air. 





The “OLAK.” 


‘ 


Little gas for 
great heat - 


ECONOMY. 


Send for Price Lists: 


ARDEN HILL & CO., 
ACME WORKS, 
BIRMINGHAM. 
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ex works. Pitch, London, 47s. 6d. to 48s. 6d.; east coast, 47s. to 48s. ; 
west coast, Clyde 46s. 6d. to 47s., Manchester 46s. to 46s. 6d., Liver- 
pool 46s. 6d. to 473s. 6d. Benzol, go per cent., naked, London, ro4d. 
to 11d.; North, rod. to rofd.; 50-90 per cent., naked, London, trod. ; 
North, 93d. Toluol, naked, London, tod. to ro4d. ; North, 9d. to rod. 
Crude naphtha, in bulk, London, 44d. to 5d.; North, 33d. to 44d. 
Solvent naphtha, naked, London, ts. to 1s. o}d. f.o.b.; North, rofd. 
to 11d. f.o.b. Heavy naphtha, naked, London, 11d. to ts. f.o.b.; 
North, tod. to rofd. f.o.b. Creosote, in bulk, London, 23d. to 34d. ; 
North, 23d. to 2§d., salty ; 28d. to 23d., liquid. Heavy oils, in bulk, 
33d. to 38d. Carbolic acid, casks included, 60 per cent., east and 
west coast, 2s. 9d. Naphthalene, £4 1os. to £10; salts, 4os. to 45s., 
bags included. Anthracene, ‘‘A’’ quality, 14d. to 17d. per unit, 
packages included and delivered. 


Sulphate of Ammonia. 


Towards the close, there was a little more inquiry ; but the prices 
remained unaltered. Beckton is still quoted £14. Outside London 
makes are £13 15s. ; Hull, £14 7s. 6d. ; Liverpool, £14 8s. 9d.; Leith, 
£14 t0s.; Middlesbrough, £14 8s. 9d. to £14 Ios. 


<__ 


COAL TRADE REPORTS. 
Northern Coal Trade. 


There is still great scarcity of coal; and for such small lots as are 
available, high prices are quoted. Practically no full cargoes have 
left the Tyne for some days; but part cargoes have been sold, as well 
as smaller quantities for the use of steamers, and for works that have 
been able to continue in operation. Steam coals are scarcely procur- 
able so far as best classes are concerned; but steam smalls are still 
available, with prices that vary according to the needs of the buyer. 
Durham smalls have been sold in lots up to 600 tons, at 22s. to 24s. 
per ton, while unscreened bunker coals are quoted at about 33s. per 
ton f.o.b.; but some of the prices are nominal. There are now only 
very scanty lots of gas coal to be found; and there are no regular 
prices. In one or two cases, cargoes of such coals as were shipped a 
week ago have been resold before arrival at foreign ports at some 
sharp advance on the original prices. There is a little demand for 
coal for delivery at the resumption of work; but no actual business of 
this nature has yet been effected so far as is known. In coke, there is 
still a little being made; and 30s. per ton has been quoted for good 
Durham kinds. Gas coke is in fair supply, and is well taken up, even 
where the gas companies have raised the retail prices 3d. per cwt. 


Scotch Coal Trade. 


With the continuance of the miners’ strike, there is no activity in 
the coal market throughout Scotland. Any transactions that are com- 
pleted are at abnormal prices, as, for example, when on Friday bunker 
coal commanded 27s. 6d. per ton f.o.b. inGlasgow. Dross for indus- 
trial purposes is being sold at 15s. to 17s. per ton. 








Electricity Supply for Bognor. 

An inquiry was recently conducted by the Hon. T. H. W. Pelham, 
one of the Inspectors of the Board of Trade, into an application made 
by Mr. W. Tate, the Chairman of the Bognor Urban District Council, 
for a Provisional Order to sanction the supply of electricity for light 
and power. He has already a generating station on a small scale ; 
and it is proposed to enlarge it. The principal opponents of the 
scheme were the Bognor Gas Company, who are seeking similar 
powers. The scope of the inquiry was practically restricted to hearing 
what the objectors had to say; the proposals themselves being before 
the Board of Trade. The chief witness for Mr. Tate was Mr. V. G. 
Lironi, the Tramways Engineer to the Portsmouth Corporation, upon 
whose estimates the scheme was based; and Mr. Tyldesley Jones, the 
Counsel for the Gas Company, cross-examined him as to the reliability 
of his figures. He, however, held to them, and expressed confidence 
in his estimates generally. He took the probable annual consumption 
of electricity at 180,000 units; the public lighting (apart from public 
offices) not being included. So far as this was concerned, Mr. Tate 
had undertaken to supply it at 4d. aunit. The estimate of capital ex- 
penditure on the scheme was £22,050, and on an average price of 5d. 
per unit sold the profit was reckoned at £1255 a year. In support 
of the Gas Company’s opposition, Mr. A. A. Campbell Swinton, 
M.Inst.C.E., was called, who declared emphatically that Mr. Lironi’s 
estimates were unreliable and optimistic; and he submitted a number 
of statistics in support of this assertion. Evidence was given on the 
financial part of the scheme; and the rest of the inquiry was occu- 
pied in hearing people who live near the site of the proposed exten- 
sions, and who are afraid that the works will cause a nuisance. Mr. 
Lynden Macassey, who appeared for Mr. Tate, undertook that every 
precaution should be exercised to avoid this. The Inspector said he 
had only to satisfy himself that the proposal was a sound one. If 
there was any question.as to who should supply electricity at Bognor 
it must be settled by Parliament, with both schemes before them. 





Lichfield Gas Company.—At the annual meeting of the Lichfield 
Gas Company, the Chairman (Alderman H. M. Morgan) stated that 
12 miles of high-pressure mains were now in use ; and consumers were 
being connected thereto as rapidly as possible. Through the foresight 
of the management in erecting a large additional coal-store some four 
years ago, they were prepared for such an emergency as the present 
strike ; and on March 1 they had upwards of eight weeks’ stock of coal 
in hand—sufficient, he hoped, to enable them to meet the requirements 
of their consumers until a return to normal conditions. There had 
been an increase in the consumption of gas during 1g11 to the extent 
of 1,600,000 cubic feet over the previous twelve months. The un- 
accounted-for gas was considerably less; and residual products con- 
tinued to give excellent returns. The maximum dividends were de- 
clared; and the Manager (Mr. F. Key) was thanked for his assiduous 
attention to the Company’s business. 
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Bermondsey Borough Council’s Electricity Undertaking. 


The refusal of the London County Council to sanction the borrow- 
ing of £18,563 by the Bermondsey Borough Council for the extension 
of their electricity undertaking was the subject of an inquiry by Mr. 
T. C. Ekin, M.Inst.C.E., one of the Inspectors of the Local Govern- 
ment Board, on Monday and Tuesday last week. The reason for the 
County Council's action was their inability to obtain from the Borough 
Council certain information for which they had applied. They ques- 
tioned whether it would not be cheaper for the applicants to take 
an additional supply of current in bulk from the County of London 
Electric Supply Company, Limited, who had submitted terms, than to 
spend money on extensions. The Borough Ccuncil had declined to 
accept the terms ; and the County Council wished to know what these 
were. This was a matter into which it was considered they ought not 
to inquire. The Bermondsey Municipal Association opposed the loan ; 
and a member of the Committee of that body said they thought the 
Council should take the bulk supply. Mr. C. P. Sparks, the Con- 
sulting Engineer to the Company, gave evidence in opposition to the 
granting of the loan. He said if there was in the near future, a 
demand to any great extent for electricity in Bermondsey, the present 
site of the works would have to be abandoned ; and he was sure the 
existing station, with the plant, would be of no use in twenty years’ 
time. He thought that, with proper management, there was a good 
future for the Bermondsey undertaking; but if there was to be a 
forward policy, he considered the demands would outgrow the aug- 
mented plant. The Council would have to face the fact of a higher 
price for coal; but the Company, in their offer to provide a bulk 
supply for five years, would take this risk. The possibility was that at 
the end of the period named, the Council would be able to enter into a 
new contract on more favourable terms. Mr. H. R. T. Burstall cor- 
roborated this evidence ; and the matter now awaits the decision of the 
Local Government Board. 


<-> 





Barry Gas-Works Extensions.—The Barry Urban District Council 
have decided to accept the recommendation of the Gas and Water 
Committee to provide an installation at the gas-works of new con- 
densers, washing and scrubbing plant, and a carburetted water-gas 
plant, at an estimated cost of about £10,000. 


Metal Discs for Coins.—Referring to the answer given by the 
Home Secretary to Mr. Joynson-Hicks on the subject of robberies 
from prepayment gas-meters, noticed in the ‘‘JournaL’’ last week, 
Mr. T. Holmes, in a letter to ‘‘ The Times,’’ suggests that all gas 
companies supplying these meters should also provide metal discs to 
take the place of coins. These discs might, he says, be supplied to 
local tradesmen, who could retail them at a small profit; and, of 
course, if any poor person had not a disc at hand a penny could take 
its place. This simple reform would, he thinks, serve a threefold pur- 


pose—it would prevent the poor from being robbed, obviate great loss 
to gas companies, and remove temptations from unprincipled boys. 





Reductions in Price.—The Gas Committee of the Halifax Cor- 
poration have decided to reduce the price of gas to prepayment con- 
sumers from 2s. 9d. to 2s. 6d. per 1000 cubic feet. At the recent 
half-yearly meeting of the Llanelly Gas Company, it was announced 
that the Directors had decided to reduce the price of gas by 3d. per 
1000 cubic feet to the ordinary consumers. 


Tipton Gas-Works Extensions.—A Local Government Board in- 
quiry was held by Mr. M. K. North at Tipton last Wednesday, regarding 
an application by the Urban District Council for sanction to borrow 
£10,000 for gas-works extensions and {500 for the purchase of meters. 
Mr. S. O. Stephenson (the Manager) explained the circumstances, and, 
in reply to a question by the Inspector, said it was not the intention 
of the Gas Committee to purchase these meters out of revenue account, 
though they did spend a sum annually on meters from this account. 
Mr. North pointed out that the Board preferred this course, where it 
could be adopted. Mr. Stephenson added that the profit on the gas- 
works for the past two years had amounted to {1400 and £1238 
respectively. The price of gas was 2s. 9d. per 1000 cubic feet. 


Dartmouth Gas Company.—The fifty-fourth annual general meet- 
ing of this Company was held last Tuesday—Mr. R. W. Prideaux in 
the chair. The Directors reported that the revenue account for the 
year ended Dec. 31 showed receipts amounting to £5250, while the ex- 
penditure was £4274. The balance carried to the profit and loss 
account was {976. After providing for debenture and other interest 
charges, the Directors recommended a dividend of 12s. per share on 
the ordinary shares, less income-tax. Having to rebuild one of the 
outer walls of the coal-store, the Directors had rearranged the interior ; 
thereby providing increased storage accommodation, with the object 
of bringing round their coal by steamer—in this way avoiding the delay 
and uncertainty attendant on transit by sailing vessels. The report was 
adopted. 


The Recent Cable-Box Explosions in Kensington.—In the “ Jour- 
NAL ” for the 27th ult. (p. 613), particulars were given of some cable- 
box explosions which had occurred in Kensington ; and at the recent 
meeting of the Kensington and Knightsbridge Electric Lighting Com- 
pany, Limited, reference was made to the matter by the Chairman 
(Colonel R. E. Crompton, C.B.). He said the accident was one of 
considerable extent, and might have been a costly one to the share- 
holders; and they were greatly indebted to the mains staff for the 
prompt way in which they met the difficulty, and minimized the incon- 
venience of their customers, from whom, he was glad to say, they had 
received practically no complaints. They did not know the cause of the 
explosions, and it was probably the usual joint cause—an escape of gas 
affecting their mains. But whether it was due to the fault of the Gas 
Company or to some deterioration in their own mains, or whether it 
was due to the interference of the Post Office people in laying their 
cables, they did not know, and probably never would know. These 
accidents often had the effect of concealing themselves, as the later 
explosions and the attendant disturbance obliterated the traces of the 
first short-circuit. 
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Extension of the Barnsley Water-Mains.—At the Town Hall, 
Barnsley, last Thursday, Mr. C. Clifton held an inquiry, on behalf of 
the Local Government Board, regarding the application of the Cor- 
poration for power to borrow £6664 for the extension of water-mains. 
The Water-Works Manager (Mr. Taylor) stated the amount asked for 
was expected to provide for the needs of the town for ten years. 


Maldon Gas Company, Limited.—At the recent annual meeting of 
this Company, the accounts presented showed a total revenue of 
£5788, and an expenditure of £4372; leaving a profit of £1416. Divi- 
dends at the rates of 54s. per A” share and 18s. per ‘‘B’’ share 
(equal to 10 per cent.) were recommended. The Chairman (Mr. 
T. E. Bland) mentioned that the sales of gas showed an increase of 
2} million cubic feet in the past year. The dividends were declared. 
In response to a vote of thanks to him and the staff, the Engineer and 
Secretary (Mr. Arthur L. Clarke), referring to the installation of high- 
pressure gas lighting in the town, said he did not think the system 
had been adopted in any other town of the same size in England. 

San Paulo Gas Company, Limited.—At the annual meeting of this 
Company on the 28th inst., the accounts to be presented for the year 
ended the 31st of December show a disposable balance of £41,546. 
After transferring £10,000 to the reserve, and setting aside £5000 for 
the improvement of the existing public lamps, the Directors recom- 
mend the payment of a final dividend on the ordinary shares of 6 per 
cent., free of tax, making 12 per cent. for the year, and leaving a 
balance of £11,546 to be carried forward. The total number of public 
lamps at the close of 1911 was 6891—an increase of 504. An installa- 
tion of high-pressure lighting in the grounds of, and streets adjacent 
to, the new Municipal Theatre, inaugurated on the 7th of September 
last, is reported by the Directors to be a complete success. The large 
increase in the consumption of gas by private consumers, both for 
lighting and cooking purposes, during the past year is especially note- 
worthy ; showing that as the city expands in area, population, and 
general prosperity, so the business of the Company increases. 

Rushden and Higham Ferrers Gas Company.—At the recent 
annual general meeting of this Company, the Directors reported that 
98,633,050 cubic feet of gas had been sold in the twelve months ended 
Dec. 31 last (an increase of 182,013 cubic feet), and that the profits 
amounted to £4154. Dividends for the December half year at the 
rates of {11 10s. and £8 Is. per cent. on the original and additional 
stocks—the same as for the six months ended June 30—were recom- 
mended. It was mentioned by the Chairman (Mr. G. H. Groome), in 
moving the adoption of the Directors’ report, that as from the 1st of 
January the price of gas for motive power had been reduced 4d. per 
1000 cubic feet, which he said would be a boon to the smaller manu- 
facturers, and would help to check the loss of this branch of the Com- 
pany’s business. He paid a high compliment to their Manager (Mr. T. 
Watson) for his attention to the Company’s affairs, and expressed the 
appreciation of the Directors of his efforts and those of the staff under 
him to further the interests of the Company. The dividends recom- 
mended were declared. 








Failure of the Gas Supply at Otley.—In consequence of a mishap 
in connection with the gas supply, a portion of Otley was thrown into 
darkness on Saturday night. Being at a busy time, the occurrence 
naturally caused inconvenience; but fortunately the defect was soon 
remedied, andthe normal supply was resumed. 


High-Pressure Gas Lighting for West Greenwich.—At the annual 
meeting of the Greenwich Ratepayers’ Association last Tuesday, Mr. 
Collette Jones presented the report of the Lighting Committee, and 
stated that, as a result of an interview with their representatives, the 
South Metropolitan Gas Company had expressed their intention of 
laying a high-pressure gas-main, so that West Greenwich could havea 
system of high-pressure lighting right through the streets, which would 
be cheaper to the consumer than theordinary gas. The scheme would 
ultimately connect with the present installation at Deptford. It was 
decided to write to the Borough Council, informing them of the Com- 
pany’s intention, and asking them to support the scheme. 

Silloth Gas-Works Purchase.—It is stated that negotiations are so 
far advanced for the purchase by the Holme Cultram Urban District 
Council from the North British Railway Company of the Silloth Gas- 
Works, with an additional plot of land, that, upon the valuation of Mr. 
Herbert Lees, of Hexham, and the recommendation of the Silloth 
Committee, the Council have offered the Company £2400, and are 
prepared to grant them a supply of gas at the special rate of 
4s. 3d. per 1000 cubic feet. Should the offer be favourably received, 
a public meeting of ratepayers and owners will be held for the purpose 
of endorsing the action of the Council, after which the Local Govern- 
ment Board will be asked to sanction the borrowing of £3000. 

Public Lighting in Chicago.—In 1887, the cost of illuminating 400 
miles of Chicago streets was 85°6c per candle-power-year; whereas 
last year, 1200 miles were lighted at a cost of 16'25 c. per candle- 
power-year. With the addition of the 10,000 lamps now being in- 
stalled, a large proportion being flaming arcs, 1700 miles of streets will 
be lighted. At the present time, additional installations of 20,000 and 
30,002 lamps are under consideration. Under the former scheme, the 
total mileage of illuminated streets will be brought up to 2850. Even 
should the suggested 30,000 new lamps be installed in Chicago, some 
200 miles of streets would be lighted by some other means—possibly by 
high-pressure gas-lamps from 1500 to 4000 candle power each. 

Burnley’s Profitable Trading Undertakings.—In presenting the 
estimates for the ensuing year at a special meeting of the Burnley 
Town Council last Wednesday, Mr. Race, the Chairman of the Finance 
Committee, said the Council and the ratepayers were indebted to the 
trading departments of the Corporation for the good results obtained. 
He did not know of more than one or two towns that provided as much 
towards the relief of rates as the trading departments of the Burnley 
Corporation did. The past year’s profits were equal to a rate of 
1s. 44d. The Gas Committee contributed £8000 and the Electricity 
Committee £5000. Chiefly in consequence of the help obtained from 
the profit-making departments, the rates are the same as last year— 
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The WELSBACH LIGHT CO., Ltd., Welsbach House, King’s Cross, London. 
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Bury and District Water Board New Reservoir.—The formal 
opening took place on Thursday of the reservoir which has been con- 
structed in the Ogden Valley, near Haslingden, for the Bury and Dis- 
trict Joint Water Board. The first sod was cut some seven or eight 
years ago. The chief contract was secured by Messrs. Phineas Drake 
and Sons; and the whole of the works have been designed and executed 
under the superintendence of Mr. Joshua Cartwright. The total cost, 
inclusive of land, has been about é 160,000; and the holding capacity 
of the reservoir is just over 350 million gallons. 


Monte Video Water-Works Company, Limited.—The Directors of 
this Company state in their report for the past year that there is a dis- 
posable balance of £100,277. This they propose should be appro- 
priated as follows: In payment of a final dividend of 5 per cent. on 
£750,000 of fully-paid share capital, making a total of 8 per cent. for 
the year, free of income-tax, £37,500; added to the depreciation fund, 
£10,000 (raising it to £49,100) ; added to the reserve fund, £10,000 
{making the aggregate reserve funds £170,000) ; balance to be carried 
orward, £42,777. The ratio of working expenses during the year was 
32'18 per cent., against 29°95 per cent. in 1910. The rapid expansion 
of the Company’s business which has been so marked during the last 
few years continued undiminished ; the services in operation at the 
close of the year numbering 24,524—an increase of 3098 (14 per cent.) 
as compared with the preceding year. 





Messrs. J. & W. B. Smith, of Farringdon Road, E.C., have 
issued a new list with regard to their “Silva” lamp. It is a card 
having upon it the lamp printed in colours, and with the bottom portion 
arranged to be folded over so as to show the special feature of the 
lamp, which is that by simply lowering the bowl in the reflector the 
whole of the burners are exposed for cleaning purposes. The lamp is 
provided with a gas-adjusting screw, by the removal of which the 
burners can be cleared without disturbing any other part of the lamp. 
At the back of the printed list there is space for the insertion of the 
name of any gas company. 





The Auto-Slot Gas-Meter Company, Limited, has been registered 
with a capital of £4000, in {1 shares. The offices of the Company 
are at Nottingham. 

The Directors of the Gas and Commercial Securities Corporation, 
Limited, have declared an interim dividend at the rate of 5 per cent. 


per annum, free of income-tax, on the ordinary shares for the half year 
to the 2gth ult. 


At an extraordinary general meeting of the Wickham Market Gas 
Company, Limited, held recently, a resolution was passed to the effect 


that the Company should be wound up voluntarily. Mr. D. R. Read 
was appointed Liquidator. 








APPLICATIONS FOR LETTERS PATENT. 


5432.—AsHTON, E. W., and SpurcE, T. M., “Igniting gas-lamps.” 
March 4. 

5500.—Mooreg, Q., and Dowson AND Mason Gas-PLant Company, 
LIMITED, “ Gas- -producers. ” March 5. 

5506.—-F LETCHER, RUSSELL, AND Co., LimITED, and FLETCHER, 
T. W., “ Gas-jets for heating or brazing metals.” March 5. 
D . «gyearmnaia A. G., “Regulating the supply of gas.” 

arch 6 


5601.—Bou ton, P. R., “Analysis of gases.” March 


6. 
5603.—Bow ey, J. W., "a Measuring the flow of liquids.” March 6. 
5622.— WATSON, H. C., “Mantle.” March 6. 
5647.—HIBBERD, C. E., and Goap, F. L., ‘“‘Gas-meters.” March 6. 
5712.—BENTON, W. A., “ Gas-fires.” March 7. 
5733-—HakreE, F., “ Stove burners.” March 7. 


5771.—SPENCER, W., “ Purifier grids.” March 7. 
5852.—FRrAmsBs, H., and BENDER AND Framss G.oM.B.H., 
and gas generators.” March 8. 
5873.—GrEER, D., “* Reducing-valve.” 
5875.—FLAVEL, P. W., “ Gas-fires.” 


“Steam 


March 8. 
March 8. 








GAS COMPANIES’ STOCK AND SHARE LIST. 


After a week of suspense, with several days’ dead stop of non-pro- 
gress, the final dénowement in the shape of complete failure of negotia- 
tions for a settlement of the coal crisis came at the close. The Stock 
Exchange, which had swayed from day to day between hopes and 
fears, took it calmly ; and the chief departments closed not much worse 
than they opened. Consols were down; but that was probably due 
mostly to the tightness of the Money Market. The opening day was 
dull and languid, awaiting developments. Government issues were 
weak ; and Rails moved but little either way. Business was quicker 
and better on Tuesday, with more cheerfulness. Consols recovered, 
and Rails rose; but the best prices were not maintained till the close. 
Wednesday was better still, strong and active all round, as if the 
horizon were clear, Consols advanced, and Rails were quite firm in 
response to buyers’ demands. The rest generally sympathized. 
Thursday was quieter, and more disposed to think seriously. Railway 
prices fell as enthusiasm waned. But on Friday things steadied again ; 
and the chief markets were fairly firm. Government issues (except 
Consols) were stronger, and Railways generally were very fair; while 
Underground undertakings were for special reasons run up rather 
wildly. Saturday was depressed, not only by the Conference failure, but 
byaslump in some speculative lines. Consols closed at 774 to 77—a fall 


of}intheweek. Inthe Money Market, there was a very strong demand 
which kept rates stiff, and discount terms hardened materially. Busi- 
ness in the Gas Market had a considerable falling-off in point of volume. 
Why this was so, it is nct easy io say. Possibly the public were at a 
loss to make up their minds whether the coal strike would benefit the 
companies by bringing a big demand for gas, or injure them by limit- 
ing the coal supplies and stiffening the price. Anyhow, the market 
scarcely moved, and changes in quotation were almost nil, In Gas- 
light and Coke issues, the ordinary was quiet and firm at 103} to 104}. 
In the secured issues, the maximum marked from 833 to 85, the pre- 
ference from 102 special to 104, and the debenture 79% and 80. In 
South Metropolitan, transactions ranged from 115} to 116 (a rise of 4), 
and the debenture marked 79 and 794. In Commercials, there was 
one deal in the 34 per cent. at 1044. Among the Suburban and Pro- 
vincial group, Alliance and Dublin debenture realized 91, Brentford 
old 259 and 260, Bournemouth “B” 164, British 453 and 464, 
Brighton original 2164, ditto ordinary 157, Lea Bridge 127, and South 
Suburban 1223. In the Continental companies, Imperial changed 
hands at 189 to 190#, Union at 82, and European at 204 and 2044. Among 
the undertakings of the remoter world, Cape Town preference was 


done at 44, Primitiva at 73 and 73, ditto preference at 55; to 54, and 
ditto debenture at 98}. 
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492,270 | Stk.|. — 54 | Derby Con. 8t - «| 122-124; .. | 4 8 91] 1,895, » | dan. 12} 8 Do. .c. Deb. | 78--£0 - |815 0 
55,000 ” — 4 Do. Deb. Stk... .| 104—105 | . 316 2 209, Stk. | Feb. 29 St South Shields Con. Stk. | 156—158 5 7 7 
840,150 10 | Jan. 381 | 10 European, Ltd.. . .| 20-21 |.. | 415 8 605,000 | Stk. | Feb. 15 | 5/16/8) S’th Suburb’n Ord. 5 p.c. | 121—123 . | 414 9 
16,160,600 | Stk. | Feb. 15 | 4/14/8}Gas- \4p.c.Ord.. . jl 1043) .. 410 9 60,000 ” 5 Do. 5 p.c. Pref. 117—120 | +e 4 8 
2,600,000 o - 834 |light | 34p.c.max. . a SE 117,058 ees Jan. 12| 6 Do. 5 p.c. Deb. ‘Stk. 119—121| .. | 4 2 é 
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4,531,705 » | Dec. 14} 8 Coke }3 m.Deb.| 79—81 oo | Oa 120,000 | Stk. | Feb. 15 Hi Tottenham) A5p.c, .| 144—147/.. | 417 ; 
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+ Next dividend will be at this rate. 
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The Beacon Light (Valveless) Gas Generator, Limited, has been 
registered with a capital of £6000, in £1 shares. 


The Directors of the Bombay Gas Company have declared a divi- 
dend at the rate of 44 per cent. ys income-tax) for the half year ended 
Dec. 31; making 74 per cent. for the year, compared with 7 per cent. 
for IgI0. 

The Johnson Fire-Clay Company, Limited, has been registered 
with a capital of £50,000, in {10 shares, to carry on the business of 
manufacturers of, and dealers in, fire-clay ware, clay, clay goods and 
materials, bricks, terra cotta, tiles, &c. 


An order has just been secured by Messrs. M. T. Prang and Co., 
of 82, Hatton Garden, E.C., for two of Breuer’s large gas-exhausters, 
with steam-engines and valves complete, from the Australian Coking 
and Bye-Product Company, Limited, who are building a battery of 
bye-product ovens at Newcastle, New South Wales. 


The profit of Messrs. C. & W. Walker, Limited, for the past year, 
after charging Directors’ fees and depreciation on buildings and plant, 
amounts to £6400. After adding the balance brought forward, and 
deducting the interim dividends (£3100) paid in August last, there 
remains for disposal £10,677, which the Directors recommend should 
be appropriated as follows : To pay a dividend at the rate of 54 per cent. 
per annum, on the preference shares for the six months ending Jan. 31, 
f{1100; to pay a dividend at the rate of 10 per cent. per annum, 
free of income-tax, on the ordinary shares for a like period, £2000; to 
carry forward, £7577. In their report, the Directors express regret 
that the competition during the past year was again very severe ; and, 
in consequence, the profits show a small reduction on the previous 
year’s figures. 





The estimates presented at a recent meeting of the Hastings Town 
Council showed a reduction of 33d. in the pound. A portion of this 
was due to the fact that the electricity undertaking, of which a good 
deal has been said from time to time in the “ JouRNAL,” does not re- 
quire any assistance from the rates. 


In view of the hardships inflicted on the workpeople by the high 
prices of coal, notices were posted last Wednesday at the Tilmanstone 
and Snowden Collieries, in Kent, that the employees who are house- 
holders will be supplied with coal at the rate of 20s. per ton. It has 
also been decided, in order to prevent strikes, to work the collieries 
under a co-partnership scheme, on similar lines to that of the South 
Metropolitan Gas Company. 


As the outcome of a suggestion put forward at a recent meeting 
of the London Ironmongers’ Association, when a paper on “ Sales- 
manship ” was read by Mr. W. B. Robertson, an oral examination of 
assistants in the art of handling customers was held at the Holborn 
Restaurant on Monday last week. A prize of a guinea was offered to 
the candidate who, in the opinion of the judges, acquitted himself most 
creditably. There were eleven competitors; and we learn from the 
‘“‘ Tronmonger ” that, while several of them suffered from nervousness, 
the majority were reasonably self-possessed, and showed a good general 
grasp of the trade. A noteworthy exception to this finding, however, 
was the curiously inadequate knowledge displayed as to the relative 
advantages and disadvantages of gas and electricity as lighting agents. 
No candidate, it appears, had a good word for gas; and the best they 
could say for electricity was that it was very convenient. No informa- 
tion was forthcoming as to the prices for the respective illuminants in 
the districts in which the competitors lived. 








WANTED, FOR SALE, CONTRACTS, &c., ADVERTISEMENTS IN THIS WEEK’S “JOURNAL.” 


Appointments, &c., Vacant. | Conveying Plant. 
DRAUGHTSMAN AND CLERK OF Works. Cleckheaton | 
Urban District Council. | April 15. 
Foreman Marin AND Service Layer. Cleckheaton | 
Urban District Council. | 
Junior TECHNICAL AssisTANT. No, 5539, 


Gas-Firrers. Ilford Gas-Works. Cookers and Fires. 


Cotwyn Bay AnD Cotwyn GAs DEPARTMENT, Tenders 


Appointments, &c., Wanted. by March 28. 


CHEMICAL PLUMBER, &, No, 5492. 
Exhauster. 


Business for Disposal. 


Wittiam Beat, Loren. Messrs, Pepper, Tangye, | 
and Winterton, Birmingham. 


ACCRINGTON GAs AND WaTER Boarp. Tenders by 


| 

| 

| 

| 

} 

WoopsripGE Gas Company. Tenders by April 3. | 
| 


Iron and Steel Work, &c. 


SHEFFIELD GASLIGHT Company. Tenders by March 26. 


Lighting Goods (Lanterns, Burners, Mantles, 
and Glass). 


Cotwyn Bay AND CoLwyn GAs DEPARTMENT, Tenders 
by March 28, 


Meters and Fittings. 


Cotwyn Bay aAnp Cotwyn GAs DEPARTMENT. Tenders 
by March 28, 

Srocxrort Gas DEPARTMENT. Tenders by March 28, 

WoopsripGE Gas Company (Station Meter), Tenders 


| Fire-Clay Goods, &c. | by April 3. 
Srockport,Gas DEPARTMENT. Tenders by March 28. | Pipes, & 
Meeting. WoopBRIDGE Gas Company. Tenders by April 3. | PIPES, wc. 


British Gas~ticHt Company. 11, George Yard, E.C., 
March 27. Twelve o’clock. 


Gasholder and Tank. 


Stocks and Shares Sales. 
BovuRNEMOUTH GAS AND WATER Company. By Tender | 


(April 11). 
TENDERS FOR 


Benzol and Naphtha (crude). No. 5540. 
Files, &c.). 


Charging Machine (Hand Power). 


WoopsripGE Gas Company. Tenders by April 3. 





by March 28. 


DEsBoROUGH GAs CoMPANY, 


General Stores (iron and Steel, Castings, Brass 
and Brass Castings, Cocks and Valves, Lead, 
Lead Pipe, Tio, Bolts and Nuts, Drysaltery,| Retort Bench, Retort-House Governor, Tar 
Glass and Putty, Ironmongery, Oils, Paints, | 
Grease, Yarn, Lime, 


Stockport Gas DEPARTMENT. Tenders by March 28, 


| Cotwyn Bay AND Cotwyn GAs DEPARTMENT, Tenders 
| by March 28. 
| Stockport Gas DEPARTMENT. Tenders by March 28, 


Purifier and Shed. 


WoopsrinGE GAs Company. Tenders by April 3. 


Tower, Mains, &c. (see also Fire-Clay Goods), 


Shovels, WoopsripGe Gas Company. Tenders by April 3, 


Tools, 


Cotwyn Bay AND Cotwyn GAs DEPARTMENT. Tenders Washer, &c. 





WoopBRIDGE Gas Company. Tenders by April 3. 











f 
OXIDE OF IRON. J & J. BRADDOCK (Branch of Meters | 
a Limited), Globe Meter Works, OtpHam, and 

45 & 47, Westminster Bridge Road, Lonpon, 8.E. 

WET AND DRY GAS-METERS, PREPAYMENT 
METERS, STATION METERS AND GOVERNORS. 
REPAIRS RECEIVE PROMPT ATTENTION. 
Telephones: 815 Oldham, and 2412 Hop, London. 


Qs: OXIDE 
For GAS PURIFICATION 


LARGEST SALE OF ANY OXIDE, 


OXIDE OF IRON. 
SPENT OXIDE PURCHASED. 
BALE’S FIRE CEMENT. 
PAINT FOR GAS-WORKS. 








-—— Telegrams— “KLEENOFF,” THE COOKER CLEANER. 
SPEN “Brappoor, O ,” and “M. oe Ru 
T OXIDE PURCHASED IN ANY DISTRICT. Ock, ULDHAM,” all BERIQUE, | S00DOR ALE & CHURCH, LTD., 
GAS PURIFICATION & CHEMICAL CO., LD., BENZOL fy Capeene- Tao, Lamson, M4. 
PALMERSTON HovsE, AND 


Oxtp Broap Street, Lonpon, E.C, 





WINKELMANN’S 


“~rOLCANIC” FIRE CEMENT. —_ 
THE MAXIM PATENT CARBURETTOR. 


Resists 4500° Fahr. Best for GAS-WORKS. 
ANDREW STEPHENSON, 182, Palmerston House, Old 
Broad Street, London, E.C. “Volcanism, London.” 





A™mon IA Waste Liquor Disposal. 
Purification Plant, . 


Results Guaranteed. No Working Costs. 


([ABSURINE FOR GAS ENRICHING. 








For Prices, &c., apply to | 
THE GAS LIGHTING IMPROVEMENT CO., LTD 
126, BISHOPSGATE, E.C. 
Telegraphic Address: ‘*Carburine, London.’’ 





SULPHURIC ACID. 





os prepared for the Manu- 
facture of SULPHATE OF AMMONIA. 


SPENCER CHAPMAN & MESSEL, LTD., 


| with which is amalgamated Wm. Pearce & Sons, Lrps 





| 86, Mark Lane, Lonpon, E.C. Works: Sinvertown. 
° Telegrams: “ HyprocHtoric, Lonpon.” 
Telephone: 1588 AVENUE (8 lines), 








JoHN RaDcLiFFE AND Co., Chemists and Engineers 
Palace Chambers, WESTMINSTER, S.W. . P 





Abroad). A 


DESIGNS.” (1912. 5th Edition), Contains 


concise informatio: iti i i 
rey nm on British, Colonial, and Foreign 


thartered Patent Agents, 828, High Holborn, Lonpon. | TYNE. 
hone.: 480 HonBorn. Telegrams: ‘Improvably, 


London,” Established 28 years, Telephone No, 2497, 











(6 ° ° 
AZINE” (Registered in England and 
is Bi ical Solvent and | 
f Naphthal Deposi i 
GUE to Patents, Trade Marks and | Cieaning of Mains or seticnn 1F the Automatic | 
3 is aoa | for ~ Enrichment of Gas. 
anufactured and supplied by C. BournE, West 
chook All Inventors and those interested | Moor Chemical Works, Rusmewsnen, or through his 
ould send for free copy to J. 8. WirHers & Spooner, | Agent, F. J. Nicon, Pilgrim House, NEwcAsTLE-on- 


Telegrams: “ Doric,” Newcastle-on-Tyne. National 


R. & G. HISLOP, 


GAS ENGINEERS, RETORT BUILDERS, 
CONTRACTORS, &c. 





eventative | 





RETORT SETTINGS, COAL TESTING PLANT, 
BOILER FIRING, 








Communications should be addressed to 
UnpErwoop Housg, PAISLEY, 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS, ADVERTISERS, AND SUBSCRIBERS. 


No notice can be taken of anonymous communications. Whatever is intended for insertion in the ‘JOURNAL’ must be authenticated by the name 
and address of the writer; not necessarily tor publication, but as a proof of good faith. 


COPY FOR ADVERTISEMENTS for the “JOURNAL” should be 
received at the Office NOT LATER than TWELVE O’CLOCK NOON ON 
MONDAY, to ensure insertion in the following day’s issue. 

Orders for Alterations in, or stoppages of, PERMANENT ADVER- 
TISEMENTS should be received by the FIRST POST on SATURDAY. 


Wanted, For Sale, and Tender Advertisements, Six Lines and 


under, 3s.; each additional Line, 6d. 








TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION to the “JOURNAL.” 


United Kingdom: One Year, 21s.; Half Year, 10s. 6d.; Quarter, 6s. 6d, 
Payable in advance. 


Abroad (in the Postal Union): £1 7s. 6d., payable in advance. 


If credit is taken, the charge is 25s. a year. 


All Communications, Remittances, &c., to be addressed to 
Wa ter KineG, 11, Bott Court, FLEET StrEET, Lonpon, E.C. 
Telegrams: ‘‘GASKING, LONDON." 


Telephone: P.O. 157la Central. 





OBERT DEMPSTER & SONS, Ltd., 
Contractors for Complete CARBONIZING 
PLANTS and every Description of GAS APPARATUS, 
ELEVATING, CONVEYING, and TELPHERAGE 
PLANTS, also STOKING MACHINERY, Rosr Mount 
IRoONWORKS, ELLAND. 


SULPHURIC ACID. 








QPSCLALLY prepared for Sulphate of 


AMMONIA Makers by 
CHANCE AND HUNT, LIMITED, 


Works: OLtpBuRY, WEDNESBURY, AND STAFFORD. 
Address Correspondence and Inquiries to OLDBURY, 
Worcs. 


Telegrams: ‘CHEMICALS, OLDBURY.” 





FIDDES-ALDRIDGE 
ERSETAREOCSDiecbarging Charger 


The one Machine which Discharges and Charges 
at One Stroke. 
See Advertisement Feb. 27, p. VI, of Centre. 
ALDRIDGE AND RANKEN, 
89, VictorIA STREET, WESTMINSTER, S.W. 
Telephone : 
5118 VicToRIA. 


Telegrams: 
“ MororpatHy, LONDON,” 





BRISTOL’S RECORDING GAUGES. 





THE MOST EXTENSIVE RANGE OF 
RECORDING INSTRUMENTS IN THE WORLD, 





W. & C. J. PHILLIPS, LTD., 
8 93, COLLEGE HILL, CANNON STREET, 
LONDON, E.C. 


Recording Pressure Gauges. 

Recording Vacuum Gauges. 

Combination Recording Pressure and Vacuum 
Gauges. 

Recording Draught Gauges. 

Recording Hydraulic Pressure Gauges, 

Recording Water Level Gauges. 

Recording Thermometers. 

Indicating Electric Pyrometers. 

Recording Electric Pyrometers. 

Recording Milli Voltmeters for stray currents in 
gas-mains. 

Long Distance Recording Tachometers, &c., &c. 


ANDERSON AND COMPANY, 
§ GAS LIGHTING ENGINEERS AND 
CONTRACTORS, 
18 & 20, FARRINGDON ROAD, LONDON, E.C. 


Telegrams : 
“DacoticHt Lonpon.” 





Telephone: 
2336 HoLBoRN, 


TAR WANTED. 
THOMAS HORROCKS & SONS, LTD., 


Albert Chemical Works, BRADFORD, 
MANCHESTER. 


Pitch, Creosote, Brick and Fuel Oils, Benzol, Solvent 
_Maghtha, Carbolic, Sulphate of Amenonin. 








" SPENCER'S PATENT HURDLE GRIDS. 





T HE very best Patent Grids for Holding 
Oxide Lightly. 
See Illustrated Advertisement, Feb. 6, p. 338 


HYDRATED OXIDE OF IRON. 
REPARED from Pure Iron. 


Twice as rich as Bog Ore, 
Gives no back Pressure. 
The Cheapest in the Market. 
_ Bra HOLLIDAY AND Gems, Lrp., ecnnsinmenteneata 


MMONIACAL Liquor wanted. 
CHANCE AND Hunt, Lrp., Chemical Manufac- 
turers, OLDBURY, Worcs. 
Telegrams: ‘“ CHEMICALS.” 











i ay Gas Engineers, &c., Experienced 
Gas-Works’ Chemist now prepared to MAKE 
ANALYTICAL TESTS, or ASSIST Managers in Ex 
periments by Day or Contract. Any distance. Terms 
Moderate. 

Apply R. WALKER, School Close, Farnley, LEEDs. 


NTERNATIONAL Gas_ Exhibition, 
Amsterdam, 1912. Regulations, Application 
Form, Diagrams of the available Space, &c., can be 
had on Application to the DirEcTION OF THE MUNICIPAL 
Gas-Works, Amstel, 29a, AMSTERDAM. 
THe CoMMITTEEF. 





AS-WORKS requiring Extensions 
should Communicate with FIRTH BLAKELEY, 
SONS, AND CO., LIMITED, Dewsbury, who make a 
Speciality of Catering for the Smaller Gas Concerns. 
Prices Reasonable ; quality and results, the best. Satis- 
faction Guaranteed. 


ULPHURIC ACID for Sale, specially 
suitable for making Sulphate of Ammonia. 
BROTHERTON AND Co., Litp., Chemical Manufacturers. 
Works: BirMINGHAM, LEEDS, SUNDERLAND, AND WAKE- 
FIELD. 








AS PLANT for Sale—We can always 
offer NEW and SECOND-HAND GAS AP- 
PARATUS, including Retorts and Fittings, Cond 


URBAN DISTRICT OF CLECKHEATON. 


DRAUGHTSMAN AND CLERK OF WORKS. 


HE Council of the above District 
require the Services of a DRAUGHTSMAN for 
the Preparation of Drawings, under the Direction of 
the Gas Engineer, for the Building of New Gas-Works. 
He will be required later to act as CLERK OF 
WORKS during the Erection of the said works. 
Applicants must have had previous Experience in 
these Classes of Work, and also have a Thorough 
Knowledge of Modern Gas-Works Plant and Con- 
structional Work, both Brick and Steel. 
The Salary will be £3 per Week. 
Applications, stating Age, Experience, and enclosing 
References, to be addressed to the CLERK TO THE 
Councit, Town Hall, CLECKHEATON. 





Sy 
Exhausters, Scrubbers, Washers, Purifiers, Gasholders, 
Tanks, Valves, Connections, &c. Also a few COM: 
PLETE WORKS. Compare Prices and Particulars 
before ordering elsewhere. 
FirtH BLAKELEY, Sons, AND CoMPANY, 
Church Fenton, near LEEDs. 


OAL TAR wanted. 
BROTHERTON AND Co., Ltp., Tar Distillers. 
Works: BrruincHaM, GuAscow, LEEDs, LivERPOOL, 
SUNDERLAND, AND WAKEFIELD. 


MMONIA. 


Consumers in any form are invited to correspond 
with CHANCE AND Hunt, Lrp., Chemical Manufac- 
turers, OLDBURY, Worcs. 


Fo Instructions on Polishing and 
Cleaning Gas-Cookers and Gas-Fittings, read 
Canning Handbook on Polishing, Electro-Plating, and 
Lacquering. Fully illustrated. Price 2s. 3d., post free; 
abroad, 2s. 6d. 
W. CANNING AND Co., BrRMINGHAM, and 18 to 20, St. 
John’s Square, Clerkenwell, Lonpon, E.C, 


ULPHURIC ACID — Specially pre- 
pared for Sulphate of AMMONIA and BENZOL 
Recovery Plants. JoHN NicHotson & Sons, Lrp., 
Hunslet Chemical Works, LEEps. Tele. : ‘ NicHoLson, 
LEEps.” Telephone: (Two lines), Nos. 2420 and 2421. 


AMmoE IACAL Liquor wanted. 
BROTHERTON AND Co., Ltp. Ammonia Distillers. 
Works: BrruincHam, Giascow, LEEDS, LIVERPOOL, 

SUNDERLAND, AND WAKEFIELD. 


ULPHATE OF AMMONIA 
SATURATORS and all LEAD and TIMBER 
WORK in Connection with Sulphate Plants. 
We guarantee promptness with efficiency for Re- 
airs. 
. JosEPH TAYLOR AND Co., CENTRAL PLUMBING Works, 
Botton. 
Telegrams: “Saturators, Botton.” Telephone 0848, 


ATENTS AND TRADE MARKS 
PUBLICATIONS: “MERCHANDISE MARKS 
ACT, and Decisions thereunder,” 1s.; ‘TRADE 
SECRETS v. PATENTS,” 6d.; “DOCTRINE of 
EQUIVALENTS, Mechanical and Chemical,” 64d.; 
“SUBJECT-MATTER of PATENTS,” 6d. 
MEWBURN, ELLIS, & PRYOR, Chartered Patent 
Agents, 70 & 72, Chancery Lane, London, W.C. Tele- 
grams: “ Patent London.” Telephone : No. 243 Holborn. 


»ROTHERTON & CO., LIMITED. 
Offices: City Chambers, LEeps, 
Correspondence invited. 


LIMITED, 





























TAR WANTED. 
HEBurndenTarCompany(Bolton),Ld., 


Hutton CHEemicaL Works, Bi 
JosepH A. Hutcuison, Managing Director. 


J E. C. LORD, Ship Canal Tar-Works, 
‘ 


Weaste, Manchester. Pitch, Creosote, Benzols, 
Toluol, Naphtha, Pyridine, all kinds of Cresylic Acid, 
Carbolic Acid, Sulphate of Ammonia, &c. 


HEMICAL Plumber and Leadburner 
(London), with Sound Practical Knowledge of the 
Making and Repairing of Saturators of all kinds, 
Chambers, Towers, Tanks, &c. Own Tools. Any distance 
(can take Lead). Good References. Work Guaranteed, 
Address No. 5492, care of Mr. King, 11, Bolt Court, 
FLeet Street, E.C, 

















ANTED, a Foreman Main and Ser- 
VICE LAYER, with Experience in Plumbing. 
Wages 35s. per Week. 
Apply, giving References and full Pazticulars as to 
Experience, Age, &c., to the CLERK TO THE COUNCIL, 
Town Hall, CLECKHEATON. 


ANTED, for aGas-Worksin the Mid- 

lands, a JUNIOR TECHNICAL ASSISTANT, 

Good Draughtsman and Competent to make all Chemi- 

cal Tests and Analysis of Gas and Residuals, &c., and 
generally make himself useful. 

Apply, by letter, stating Age, Experience, and Wages 

required, to No. 5539, care of Mr. King, 11, Bolt Court, 

FLEET STREET, E.C, 


ANTED, Two good Practical Gas 
FITTERS, well up in Iron and Compo. 
Thorough knowledge of Fixing and adjustment of Incan- 
descent Burners, Gas Fires, Cookers, &c., essential. 
Must be of Good Address and Clean and Tidy in their 
work. Permanent situation for satisfactory men. 
Apply, with Testimonials, to W. B. Farqunar, 
Engineer and Manager, Gas-Works, ILForp. 


OR SALE :— 
Two TOWER SCRUBBERS, 6 by 35 and 6 by 45. 
Six ANNULAR CONDENSERS, 32 in. dia. by 28 ft. 
GASHOLDERS, 2000 capacity and upwards. 
A 12-inch STATION METER, drum 8 ft. diameter 
by 7 ft. 6 in. deep, equal new. 
Two TANGYE’S High Speed ENGINES, 8 in. cyl. 
One OIL STORAGE TANK, 12 ft. 6 in. diameter 
by 16 ft. deep, + plates. 
RETORT HOUSE, steel. One New Setting of Six 
Retorts, 21 in. by 15 in., 6in. Pipes, &c., com- 
plete. Never used ; re- erected cheap 
EXHAUSTERS AND ENGINES from 1500 to 40,000 
cubic feet capacity per Hour, in Stock. 
WASHERS and SCRUBBERS. LIVESEY Washers 
with 12 in. and 18. in. Valves and Connections. 
KIRKHAM Scrubber Washer, 8 in. Valves. 
FIRTH BLAKELEY, SONS, AND COMPANY, 
LIMITED, Church Fenton, LEEDS. 


CRUDE BENZOL AND CRUDE NAPHTHA. 
| Pe: Consumers are open to re- 


ceive OFFERS from makers of these Products. 
Please state, in first instance, Quantity and Situation 
of Works, to No. 5540, care of Mr. King, 11, Bolt Court, 
FLEET STREET, E.C, 


TO GAS PLANT MANUFACTURERS AND 
OTHERS. 


HE Woodbridge Gaslight and Coke 
Company, Limited, invite TENDERS for the 
following WORK and PLANT. 

(a) The Resetting of Two Beds of RETORTS, 
including provision of NEW HYDRAULICS 
ASCENSION PIPES, TAR-TOWER, and 
RETORT-HOUSE GOVERNOR. 

(b) Supply of 9-inch Steel FOUL MAIN, and other 
Connections. 

(c) Supply of a 10,000 Cubic Feet EXHAUSTER. 

(d) Supply of a ROTARY WASHER. 

(e) Supply and Erection of a Set of Four Luteless 
PURIFIERS, 10 feet square, with Valves and 
Lifting Gear. 

(f) Supply and Erection of open PURIFIER-SHED. 

(g) Supply of STATION METER with 9-inch Con- 
nections, 

(h) eer and Erection of SCOOP CHARGING 
MACHINERY for hand power. 

Specifications and Plans may be obtained on Applica- 
tion to the Engineer, Mr. Wm. Orme. 

Tenders must be addressed and sent in to me, the 
undersigned, not later than Wednesday, April 3, 1912. 

(Signed) ALFRED GALL, 
Secretary to the Company. 

The Directors do not bind themselves to accept the 

lowest or any Tender, 


























